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SOME OF OUR HUMORISTS. 


By GERALD GOULD. 


whatever else our age is poor, it is rich in humour. 

And it has its own range and colour of wit. 
The two qualities, always hard to disentangle from one 
another, are now 
more closely knit 
thanever. People 
talk as if wit could 
exist without 
humour, and 
humour without 
wit: wit is con- 
ceived as the 
sudden _ intel- 
lectual flame, 
humour as the 
genial and general 
warmth. Yet 
there has been no 
work and no age 
in which the distinction could be easily upheld. In 
some periods, it is true, “ wit ’’ so-called was reduced 
to a formula and exalted to an occupation ; Dryden 
boasted of the Restoration, in contrast with the 
Elizabethans : 


Photo by 
Elliott Fry. Mr. Max Beerbohm. 


“Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets writ ”’ ; 


but, so far as such boasts are true, they are unimpressive. 
The quality in which the Restoration outstripped the 
Elizabethans was something tame, tortured and tem- 
porary. The verbal ingenuity of Dryden himself 
exceeded that of Lyly: 
granted; but what then? 
Neither the one fashion nor 


Dryden is ‘really great, not 
onlyis he witty and humorous, 
but he wears the one gift in if ; i H i 
virtue of the other. Con- 


greve is, I sup pose, the 


wittiest writer that the British 


stage has known since 
Shakespeare ; but his most i 4 
brilliant sentences are in- 
separable from the texture ; 
of his humorous situations. : 
One could lengthen the list ; 
but what of its application | 
to-day ? 

Oscar Wilde set, in the 
late nineteenth century, a 
fashion of verbal epigram 
which consisted in giving a 


CTE 


By Max Beerbohm. 


new twist to a familiar sentiment; the similarity of 
word added point to the unexpectedness of idea: in 
many of his most famous epigrams he was all but 
‘ punning. Very often his effect was produced simply 
by anticipating the usual and putting its opposite in 
its stead. A great deal of Mr. Bernard Shaw's wit is 
analysable on this principle (“He who can, does. 
He who cannot, teaches”’): but in him the method is 
the right and inevitable expression of a humorous 
criticism of life: the wit of such aphorisms is one with 
the conception of the unromantic soldier in ‘‘ Arms and 
the Man,” or the relationship between the barrister and 
the waiter in ‘‘ You Never Can Tell.’’ Mr. Chesterton’s 
method, again, is not unlike Mr. Shaw’s, but more 
obvious. You expect him to say that the subtle is 
baffling and the natural is clear ; he says the opposite ; 
he says: ‘‘ The subtle man is always immeasurably 
easier to understand than the natural man.”” And he 
carries on the tradition of the verbal play that is just 
not quite a pun: “It is not the man of pleasure who 
has pleasure ; it is not the man of the world who appre- 
ciates the world.”” Indeed he does not shun the pun 
proper: “It is the awkward man, whose evening 
clothes do not fit him, whose gloves will not go on, 
whose compliments will not come off, who is really full 
of the ancient ecstasies of youth.”’ (My italics !) 
This joke of paradox, of contradiction, runs now the 
risk which attended the formal conceits of Dryden's 
boast : it degenerates into a formula : 


““ Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 
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Nor have we any great reason to 
despise our fathers because they 
openly and immodestly loved a pun. 
A pun is supposed to be an inferior 
kind of joke, on the ground that it is 
merely verbal; but it is not merely 
verbal; as Charles Lamb said, in 
expounding a pun of particular de- 
liciousness, “we must take in the 
totality of time, place and person ’’-— 
in other words, the rich and various 
factors of humour. 

Falstaff was, as he said, not only 
witty in himself, but the cause that 
wit was in other men ; yet supremely, pores 
in virtue of his human qualities, — Eiliott & Fry. 
he is humorous. We shall never 
succeed in disentangling the word from the person, 
the adjective from the atmosphere; and _ though, 
among contemporary humorists, we shall find some 
who can conceive humorous situations without coin- 
ing them into epigrams, we shall find no wit who 
is not a humorist too. The nearest to that perhaps 
is Mr. Philip Guedalla; yet I cannot remember or 
devise any definition of humour which would exclude 
from its scope so profound a jest as the division of 
Henry James into ‘“ James the First, James the Second 
and the Old Pretender.” 

Of course, some distinction between the two things 
can be maintained. They are not identical, any more 
than husband and wife are identical ; but you cannot 
have husbands without wives. And certainly to-day 
wit and humour are married more happily than ever. 
If we have nothing to set against the inexhaustible 
generosity of the humour of Dickens, the inexhaustible 
force of the wit of Byron, yet in what may be called 
the precision of humour, in the area where humour 
is most obviously witty, we have beaten the Victorian 
Age, just as in the humane side of wit, the area where 
wit is most obviously humorous, we have beaten the 
Byronic. If, however, this statement is to be supported 
by instances, no detailed examination of writers will 
be possible : the riches are too embarrassing : enumera- 
tion and classification of known names must serve. 

We have great established wits in Messrs. Shaw, 
Zangwill and Max Beerbohm. With these may be 
ranked Mr. Chesterton, whose paradoxes appear trite 
and formal only when he founds them on hollow theory 
instead of human experience, and Mr. Belloc, whose 
satiric novels and essays have the sharp tang of his 
highly original 
genius and whose 
comic poems for 
children are per- 
fect and unassail- 
able mastegpieces. 
The late H. H. 
Munro Saki’”’), 
who would still 
be a comparatively 
young man were he 
alive, was a dazz- 
ling wit in the tradi- 
Mr. F. W. Thomas. [tion of inverted 


Mr. J. C. Squire. 


sentiment and verbal play (one can- 
not too often quote his description of 
the man whose clothes looked as if 
they had been made in Southwark 
rather than in anger); but his best 
work was ‘“‘ The Unbearable Bas- 
sington,’’ which depends as much on 
situation as on epigram. With these 
great, Mr. Barry Pain ought also to 
be reckoned. His claim needs to be 
emphasised, because his fluency and 
popularity have blinded many critics 
to his real stature. His humorous 
work falls into two main types, of 
which “ Eliza”’ and ‘‘ Another English- 
woman’s Love-Letters ’’ are respect- 
ively the best examples. The former 


is the loftier, the latter perhaps the more laughable ; but 
both imply—as real humour must—a profoundly serious 


reading of life. 


The “ Eliza’”’ series gives as firm, as 


vivid, as revealing a picture of the human soul vexed 
with material ills and solaced with immortal satisfac- 
tions as is to be found in the most ambitious of con- 
temporary writings; and such works as “ Another 


Englishwoman’s 


Love-Letters”’ and ‘“ If Summer 


Don’t’ are literary criticism of the most penetrating 
kind, though they abound in incidental flippancies. 
Even the flippancies are revelations: ‘‘ No, I am not 
angry with your mother for saying that. I remember 
always that in the days when she was responsible 
she was partly responsible for you ’’—‘‘ Only believe 
in me, and I will give you as much to believe in as I 


” 


can’’—‘‘He does everything well. He does himself 


well.”’ 


In this art of parody, especially, our generation out- 
shines all its predecessors. The past offers us a few 
great names—James and Horatio Smith, C. S. Calverley, 
J. K. Stephen ; to-day we have Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. E. V. Knox, 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, each superlatively good in his own 
way. Mr. Beerbohm’s “Christmas Garland’’ has 
already achieved apotheosis ; it was an unquestioned 
classic almost before it left the printer’s ; but I doubt 
if it contains anything quite so good as the parody 
of Elizabethan drama (the only successful parody of 


Shakespeare, 


Bashville’’) in 


apart from Mr. Shaw’s “ Admirable 
“Savonarola Brown.’ Let me but 


quote the lines in which St. Francis of Assisi introduces 
Lucrezia Borgia to Savonarola : 


Hush, Sir! 


Lucrezia—- 


Desireth to have 
word of theeanent 
Some matter that 


befrets her.”’ 


my little sister 
The poisoner, right 

well-belov’d by all 
Whom she as yet 
hath spared. 
Hither she came 
Mounted upon 
another little 
sister of mine— 
A mare, caparison’d 
in goodly wise. 
She—I refer now to 
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Photo by Gyde. Miss Rose 
Macaulay. 


Photo by Swaine. 


Not quite parody, perhaps, but in the same line, is 
Mr. Knox’s amazing translation of Keats’s ‘“‘ Ode to a 
Nightingale ’ into American—a poem which is all the 
funnier for keeping, strangely, no small measure of the 
haunting beauty of the original : 
““Mooch, beat it, cut from under, and forget 
What thou in the outdoors hast never known, 
The weary blow-hards and the tight-wad set 
That spend their days in adding bone to bone ; 
Where he-men with red-blooded thoughts are not, 
But simps and pikers, roustabouts and guys ; 
Where too much thinking makes the bean grow woolly, 
And pine for heck knows what ; 
Where maidens cannot keep their goo-goo eyes, 
Nor new love feel next morning braced and bully.” 


Mr. Squire made his first fame as a parodist, but has 
outstripped it by his fame as satirist and critical wit. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas, Mr. C. L. Graves, Mr. A. A. Milne, 
Mi. E. V. Knox, ““ Dum-Dum ” and—far from least— 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, have given Punch distinction. 
Under the editorship of Sir Owen Seaman, himself 
famous as parodist and writer of light verse, amazingly 
various talents have cohered into a no less amazing 
unity, and the old gibe (‘‘ It never was’’) has lost its 
point : Punch is now, for the first time, as good as it 
used to be. It is characteristic of the intellectual 
riches of our time that not one 
of these funny writers is merely 
a funny writer: every one of 
them, in his jokes and out of 
them, has light to give and 
truth to tell. 

They are all in a measure 
satirists. What distinguishes 
them from our next group is 
something that may roughly be 
called high spirits. In Mr. C. E. 
Montague, Mr. Norman Douglas, 
Mr. Aldous Huxley and Miss 
Rose Macaulay, though we get 
abundance of amusement, we 
are generally conscious of a 
purpose or a complaint: the 
moral or social edge more obvi- 
ously obtrudes. (The same, 
incidentally, might be said of 
the greatest wits—of Voltaire 
and Swift, and of the profoundest 
satirist of our own day, Mr. H. 


W. Nevinson). But whereas Photo by Elliott & Fry. 
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Mr. E. V. Knox. 
Mr. Montague’s wit often vibrates with the passion of 
indignation, Miss Macaulay contents herself for the most 
part with a contemptuous tolerance of the follies she 
describes, whereas Mr. Huxley has only lately struggled 
free from the world-weary cynicism of youth. 

Mr. Robert Lynd does not depend for his humorous 
effects on verbal jests, though he condescends to them 
on occasion—as when he refers to those moderns who 
“‘ greet the obscene with a cheer,” or argues that many 
people think themselves pillars of society when really 
they are only pillars of salt. His charm lies in the easy 
grace of his style, in which wisdom loses half its terrors 
by losing all its arrogance, and we are reconciled to 
profound speculation because we discern that after 
all it is entertaining. 

With Mr. F. W. Thomas, an essayist of genius who 
makes an incredible number of jokes, many of them 
good and many of them saved from badness by the 
disarming frankness with which they are offered, we 
may pass over to our final group—the jolly, the absurd. 
Here, despite the shrewd bitingness of his wit and 
satire, frolics in his lighter moments Mr. Neil Lyons; 
and here are Mr. P. G. Wodehouse and Mr. Ben Travers 
at home. Mr. Wodehouse is, so to say, bilingual: he 
has an almost O. Henry-ish command of American 
(does he not somewhere make 
an American describe an 
Englishman as a man who says 
“ Played, Sir! ’’ when he means 
“ Attaboy!’’ ?); and he excels 
in fatucus dialogue of this sort : 

“What is a rugger blue, to 

start with?” 

“Well, it’s... it’s a rugger 

blue, you know.” 


“Oh, I see. You mean a 
rugger blue.” 


There is no arguing about. this. 
Either it amuses you or it does 
not. It amuses me immensely. 
As for Mr. Ben Travers; he has 
such wealth of imbecile dialogue 
and. farcical. situation that, if 
one likes the kind of thing: at 
all, one must laugh with him 
loudly and frequently. With 
Mr. Wodehouse and May Travers 
may one day come ‘te rank, 
perhaps, Miss Margot “Neville, 
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a new-comer whose “Safety First” is pleasantly 
facetious and promises better things. But among the 
younger writers: Mr. Travers comes nearest, I think, 


to that noble idiocy which makes Mr. Robert Hichens’s 
“ The Londoners ”’ so very nearly the funniest book in 
the world. 


MR. ST. JOHN HORNBY’S ASHENDENE PRESS. 


By B. H. NEWDIGATE. 


HREE things chiefly go to the making of a private 
press: the press itself, the types used with it 
and the personality of the printer. Of the three it is 


' the last that counts for most. Let me therefore first 


say something about Mr. Hornby himself. 
He was born in 1867 and spent the early part of his 
life at Ebrington in Gloucestershire, on the borders of 


- the Cotswold country. He went to Harrow, and from 


there to New College, Oxford. Meanwhile his father, 
the Rev. C. E. Hornby, had moved with his family 
from his Gloucestershire vicarage to Ashendene in 
Hertfordshire. There in the year 1894 St. John Hornby 
first set up his Press and in the early part of 1895 issued 
his first book—a Journal kept by his grandfather in 
the year of Waterloo. It was printed in foolscap 
octavo in Caslon’s ‘‘ Old Face’’ type of pica size. In 
the same year, in a long primer type which he got from 
Mr. Horace Hart (the Controller of the Oxford University 
Press), he printed Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” foreshadow- 
ing the great edition of Dante which, printed a few 
years later, will always rank as the masterpiece of the 
Ashendene Press. In 1896 the Oxford University Press 
furnished him with founts of the now famous “ Fell ”’ 
types, cast from matrices presented to the University 
by Dr. Fell at the end of the seventeenth century. Some 
twenty yeais before that lovable scholar-printer, Dr. 
Daniel (afterwards Provost of Worcester), had revived 
these types for use at his 
own little “‘ Daniel” Press. 
Mr. Hornby printed with 
them a small quarto volume 
containing Milton’s “ L’Alle- 
gro,” “Il Penseroso” and 
“Hymn on the Morning 
of Christ’s Nativity,’’ and 
in another small quarto 
the ‘‘ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” A little later 
came in succession The 
Meditations of Marcus Aure- 
lius,” ‘‘ Ecclesiastes,” Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the 
“‘ Apocalypse,” the Prologue 
to ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales” 
and “Aucassin and 
Nicolete.” In 1898 were 
printed ‘‘ Hymns and Prayers 
to be said and sung at the 
Marriage of St. John Hornby 
and Cicely Barclay.’’ Thence- 
forth that lady’s name 
becomes linked with her 
husband’s in the colophon 
of books printed at the Press. 

The books which Mr. 
Hornby had so far printed 


are interesting chiefly as early work, training the 
printer's hand and eye and taste for the supremely 
beautiful books which the Press has issued since. Mr. 
Hornby had been admitted as a partner in the firm of 
W. H. Smith & Sons, and he practised himself in type- 
setting in the printing office of his firm, then in Fetter 
Lane. From his friend, Mr. Emery Walker, he learned 
those ideals of craftsmanship and those conditions of it 
which give excellence to his printing. He followed the 
example set by Morris at the Kelmscott Press in the 
careful setting and close spacing of his pages, the adjust- 
ment and due proportion of his margins, the use of fine 
inks, and the printing of the wetted sheets of hand- 
made paper, made for him as for Morris by Mr. 
Batchelor at Little Chart in Kent. 

In September, 1899, he moved the Press from his 
Hertfordshire home to his house at Chelsea. About 
the same time he set about getting the new fount of 
type in which all the later books of the Ashendene 
Press are printed. 

This new type was cut by Mr. Edward Prince, who 
had engraved punches for the three founts which 
Morris designed for the use of the Kelmscott Press, 
and has since cut most of the proprietary types used 
at the private Presses. Mr. Hornby took as the model 
for his new fount the type used by the German 
printers, Sweynheim and Pannartz, when in 1465 they 
set up a printing press in 
Italy for the first time. I 
may quote a description of the 
type from an article on the 
Ashendene Press published 
in the second number of 
the Fleuron, which gives 
also a hand-list of the books 
printed at the Press : 


Only four books are known 
to have been printed from 
this type: a ‘ Donatus,’ of 
which nothing now remains ; 
Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis,’ printed 
in 1464 or 1465; a 
‘ Lactantius,’ printed in 1465; 
and St. Augustine’s ‘ De 
Civitate Dei.” Even apart 
from its beauty, the type is 
of special interest because, 
unlike most of the early types, 
it cannot be put into any class 
or family. No other printer 
used type like it; and indeed 
it was soon discarded by 
Sweynheim and Pannartz 
themselves. It seems to have 
been copied from a hand in 
which the revived Carolingian 
of the Humanist scribes, which 
gave us our present roman 
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supplanted the traditional Gothic; a 
Gothic hand, into which the scribe 
had introduced a penman’s version of 
the old Roman lapidary letters, from 
which are descended the upper-case 
roman letters of to-day.” 
Morris had a special liking for the 
type, and it served as a model for a 
fount which he designed for his own 
use, which however was never cut. 
Before the punches were engraved 
for the new fount, photographic 
enlargements of the several letters 
were made from a copy of the 1465 
“‘ Lactantius ’’ by Mr. Emery Walker 
and Mr. Sydney Cockerell, so as to 
get the form of the original letters, 
freed from the blurred outline caused 
by the spreading of the ink in early 
printing. Arabic numerals and 
certain missing letters—k, v, w, y— 
were designed for the new fount, 
which in the other letters is as near 
a copy of the fifteenth century 
original as it was possible to get. 
The first book to be printed in 
the revived type was Dante’s 


Among whom, I forsake God, ifI can Fynde any signe or token 
of equitie and justice. For what justice is this, thataryche golde- 
smythe or an usurer, orto bee shorte anye of them, which either 
doo nothing at all or els that whyche they doo is such, that it 
is not very necessary to the common wealth, should bave a plea- 
saunte 8 a welthie lyvinge, either by Idlenes, or by unnecessarye 
busines: When in the meane tyme poore labourers, carters, 
yronsmythes, carpenters, and plowmen, by so greate and con- 
tinual toyle, as drawing and bearinge beastes be skant hable to 
susteine, 8% againe so necessary toyle, that without it no com- 
mon wealth were bable to continewe and endure one yere, should 
yet get so barde 8 poorealyving, and lyve so wretched 82 mis- 
erable a lyfe, that tbestate and condition of thelabouringe beastes 
maye seme muche better and welthiers For they be not put to 
so continuall laboure, nor theire lyvinge is nor muche worse, yea 
to them muche pleasaunter, takynge no thoughte in the meane 
season for the tyme to come, But these seilye pore wretches 
be presently tormented with barreyne and unfrucefull labour. 


“Inferno,” a squat octavo, printed 
in red and black with initial 
letters added in burnished gold 
by the hand of Mr. Graily Hewitt. This with the 
“ Purgatorio’’ and the “ Paradiso,’’ which completed 
the Divine Comedy a few years later, rank amongst the 
most beautiful of the smaller books which issued from 
the Press. They are illustrated with woodcuts by 
C. Keates, copying those of the Landino Dante of 
1481 ; but their beauty, as in all these Ashendene books, 
comes from the excellence of the type and the type- 
setting and the presswork rather than from the wood- 
cuts. They prove Morris’s teaching that the beauty 
of a printed book comes from the architectural arrange- 
ment of the type on its pages rather than from any 
extrinsic decoration that may be added to it. Mr. 
Hornby indeed stands alone in still carrying on the 
stricter observance taught and practised by Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press. Alone of the private presses 
which are now working, the Ashendene Press is still 
producing fine books in all respects worthy to rank 
with those of the Kelmscott and Doves Presses. There 
is a tendency nowadays to belittle Morris’s printing 
and to question the soundness of his principles and 
methods, which nevertheless have given us books more 
beautiful than any which have ever been printed before 
or since. 

In 1902 Mr. Hornby printed on vellum forty copies 
of ‘‘ The Song of Songs.”” This little octavo—no bigger 
than a 16mo by the ordinary divisions of printing 
papers—is one of the rarest and most precious of the 
Ashendene books. No other printed book can give 
quite the same measure of delight, for every copy is 
illuminated with borders and miniatures of exquisite 
delicacy and grace by the hand of Miss Florence Kings- 
ford, who is now Mrs. Sydney Cockerell. In 1903 were 
printed two volumes of the Odes of Horace with the 
‘initial letters added. by hand in red or blue, and also 


Specimen of type used in Mr, St. John 
Hornby’s Ashendene Press. 


Facsimile of part of a page from Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia.” 


“The Treatyse of Fysshynge with an Angle,” formerly 
ascribed to Dame Juliana Berners, with woodcuts 
reproducing those in ‘“‘ The Boke of St. Albans.’”’ In the 
year 1904 came “‘ Poems from the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha,” with initials by hand in blue, a selec- 
tion of the “ Fioretti’’ of St. Francis, with woodcuts 
by W. H. Hooper from drawings by Charles M. Gere. 
Dante’s “‘ Paradiso ’’ was the only book which appeared 
in 1905, and More’s ‘‘ Utopia”’ in 1906. In the following 
years the Press was engaged in printing the magnificent 
folio Dante, which will always remain, I think, its most 
famous production. It was not finished till 1909. 
These great pages measure nearly 16 inches tall by 11} 
inches wide. Only 105 copies were printed on paper 
and six on vellum. Dr. Edward Moore’s text is printed 
in the Subiaco type in double columns, with finely 
drawn initial letters in red. It is illustrated by 
W. H. Hooper from C. M. Gere’s drawings, with a 
portrait of Dante as a frontispiece ; but a volume so 
noble from its typography does not need any added 
embellishments such as these. 

Three more great folios have been printed since the 
Dante: Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,” with woodcuts 
from drawings by Charles and Margaret Gere, in 1913 ; 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron,” begun before the war but 
only finished in 1920 ; and Spenser’s ‘‘ Faérie Queene,” 
issued early this present year. Amongst the volumes 
of a lesser size are the Virgil, of which forty copies 
were printed on Japanese vellum and eight on vellum, 
in 1910; a Lucretius, printed in 1913; the “ Vita 
di Santa Chiara,” printed in 1921 from a beautifully 
written fifteenth century manuscript, bought by Mr. 
Hornby at the Vernon Sale in 1918. In 1922 Mr. 
Hornby brought out a complete edition of the 
“ Fioretti ’’ in octavo, very happily illustrated by more 
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than fifty woodcuts after C. M. Gere’s drawings. These 
are printed with the text, and they seem much more 
at home on the smaller pages than do the larger illustra- 
tions in some of the folios. The list of books published 
at}the Ashendene’ Press, like that of the books which 
Caxton printed, is an index also of their printer’s 
literary tastes and leanings. 

The printing office of the Press stands at the rear of 
Mr. Hornby’s fine house on the Chelsea Embankment. 
The modern movement in the arts and crafts is so 
much associated with revivalism and, in popular estima- 
tion at any rate, is so often tainted with a kind of 
spurious archaism, that it is refreshing to note how 
practical and modern is the Ashendene Press in its 
equipment and layout. Here are modern “ dust- 
proof”’ type cases and composing frames, furniture 
racks, randoms, iron imposing surfaces, paper racks 
and drying racks, such as might be seen in any other 
printing office of small size which is fastidious about 
its plant, although indeed equipment so good in quality 
and kind and so neat and workmanlike in its condition 
and disposition is seldom to be seen in any office. The 
sheets are printed on an Albion press of the kind still 
familiar in printing offices; but in other offices the 


tympan is seldom kept in repair and the press generally 
serves only for pulling proofs. Save for the absence of 
power-driven machinery, the Ashendene Press is in 
advance of the ordinary small office in its methods, 
and tools. Instead of the wooden furniture, quoins 
and shooting-stick with which compositors from time 
immemorial have made up and locked up their formes, 
Mr. Hornby uses metal furniture cast to exact “ point ” 
body, and patent steel quoins, locked tight by the turn 
of a key. 

The fine work of the Ashendene Press, then, is not 
due to the choice and use of old methods simply because 
they are old. Its presswork indeed surpasses even the 
best done by the early printers. The excellence of 
the printing comes from Mr. Hornby’s own trained and 
fastidious taste, exercised in the choice of his materials 
—types, paper and ink—and from the hand and eye of 
a master practised in their right use. 

Mr. Hornby has just completed the printing of ‘‘ The 
Golden Asse of Apuleius,’ which will be issued in 
November of this year, and is now engaged upon 
the ‘‘Minor Poems of Edmund Spenser,’’ which 
will be uniform in size of page with ‘‘ The Faérie 
Queene.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND BURWASH. 


By R. TuHuRSTON HOPKINS. 


VERY, or nearly every, morning in the summer 
months there appears on the hills of Burwash 

a sturdy man, whose skin has been tanned by sun and 
wind to the rich brown of the Sussex country folk he 
loves so well; his forehead is round and fairly high, 
his pale blue eyes and the brow above them give his 
expression a piercing appearance. For the rest his 
voice is firm and resonant, and his brown hair and 
stubbly moustache are partially shot with grey. He 
wears a battered soft felt hat and a homespun suit of 
plus-fours. Generally he carries an ash stick, and the 
average stranger 
meeting him 
would guess that 
he is a Sussex 
farmer. That 
guess would be 
most inadequate, 
for this usually 
solitary figure 
is that of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, 
who lives in an 
old farm-house, 
has land under 
cultivation, but 
is, above every- 
thing else, one of 
the greatest of 
living _ story- 
writers, and Poet 
of the British 
Empire. The idea 


that he is a 


farmer, simply 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s home at Burwash. 


because he makes his home in an ancient farm-house 
and owns land round about it, is of course fantastic. 

After twenty-five years of residence at Burwash, 
Kipling has become so much a part of his agricultural 
background that people passing him on the road take 
no notice of him. Kipling, like the partridge squatting 
among the stubble, has become so toned to the weather- 
beaten farm where he lives as to be invisible. 

This corner of Sussex is Kipling’s idea of the fourth 
dimension. Here he stands upon ground that is 
essentially his own. Here he is at home, at peace, 
unassailed. To 
him the charm 
of the country- 
side is centuries 
deep. As he 
wrote in a preface 
to a book on 
motoring, some 
years ago, ““ You 
know in Africa or 
America one has 
only to speed up 
and put the miles 
under, but here 
it is different . . . 
the dead, twelve 
coffin-deep, clutch 
hold of my wheels 
at every turn.... 
If I want petrol 
I must either 
«pass the place 

where Sir John 


Batemans. | ade lived or 
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the garden where Jack Cade was killed. Sometimes 
I wonder that the very road does not bleed.” 

Not far from the village of Burwash is Kipling’s fine 
Tudor mansion, called ‘“‘ Batemans.” It lies in a valley, 
and as you descend from the hill where the little church 
stands you pass into a cooler stratum of air. In summer 
the fields around the farm are spread with irregular 
patterns formed by clusters of dwarfed orchids, and the 
gleaming chalices of buttercups are uplifted in the 
mowing lagds. From the meadows comes a heavy 
chorus of bleating from sheep and lambs, and from the 
copses and the wild tangled depth of Kipling’s old- 
world garden the numberless notes of birds. In the 
twilight the distant contralto of cuckoos, forming a 
continuous chain of sound, comes faintly from the 
woods. Nearer at hand there is a nightingale singing— 
a song which always draws Kipling from his study. 
He once said to a friend, “‘ That bird is a blackguard 
with a gift of music in his throat that he can’t control, 
a noisy, swashbuckling blackguard of the garden. He 
comes here every night and proceeds to abuse all his 
enemies for all he’s worth. It’s feathered profanity in 
a disguise of harmony, and he gets so worked up over 
it that he finally ends in an inarticulate gurgle.” 

Burwash Church is greatly admired by artists as well 
as by antiquarians, and it is faithfully described by 
Kipling in his volume of stories, ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill.”’ 
Even nowadays the church is much as it was when 
wicked John Collins, the iron-master, hid his guns in 


Burwash Church. 
The St. Barnabas of Mr. Kipling’s stories. 


The Mill Pool by 
Mr. Kipling’s house. 


It is mentioned in “ Below the Mill Dam.” 


the church tower before sending them down to Port 
of Rye to sell to the King’s enemies. Climbing up the 
narrow dark stairs to the bell loft the more than usually 
imaginative pilgrim will remember that old Collins the 
iron-founder gave the church a new chime of bells— 
that is if we are to believe Kipling’s story. After 
having been caught red-handed smuggling guns to Sir 
Andrew Barton this crafty old forge-master wriggled 
out of the hangman’s hands and became filled with 
religious zeal—until the scandal had abated. He was 
somewhat of a wag, was Collins, and appreciated the 
humour of the situation. When the ringers had “ rung 
the new chime in ”’ the old fellow pinched the bell rope : 
“Sooner she was pulling yon clapper than my neck,” 
he said. That was all! Kipling remarks, ‘ That was 
Sussex . . . silly Sussex for everlasting!” 

The most remarkable possession of the old church is 
the very rare ironwork slab which commemorates this 
waggish iron-master. The inscription in long-tailed 
characters is much injured by long exposure to the 
tread of feet, but one can still make out the words: 
Orate p. . . . annema John Colines. Because this iron 
slab has been placed upright in the wall of the south 
aisle it is said that the iron-master left directions that 
he was to be buried standing up in the wall, “ neither 
in the church nor out of it,” so that his master 
“the old ’un”’ (the Devil) could not get him when he 
died. Perhaps his side-sellings and by-dealings with 
the King’s enemies weighed heavily on his conscience 
and would have prevented him from lying quietly in 
the usual grave like other good folk. 

The sexton of Burwash Church is a part of the natural 
scene. The churchyard is his garden, and the pilgrim 
will generally find him there leaning on his broom or 
scythe. This old man with closely-shaven, sunken lips 
is a humorist who pokes his joke et you coyly. His 
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phrase for burials is “‘ Putting ’em to bed with a spade.” 
He has many amusing anecdotes and one is of an old- 
fashioned squire. ‘‘ I was grave-digger and Jack-at-a- 
pinch for all jobs in those days, and one morning I 
received a note from Squire Hussey to have the family 
vault opened to receive the body of his good mother 
who had departed this life. Lady Hussey, she was 
mightily respected you mind, but she was cruelly sus- 
pected of being over-much fond of a glass of genuine 
Jamaica. Well, then, when I opened the vault I found 
it so chuckful of the old Hussey coffins that there would 
be no room for another of ’em. So I wrote a note to 
the Squire telling him her ladyship could not rest there 
as there was no room. But not being much of a 
scholar I wrote ‘rum’ instead of ‘room.’ It was not 
long before the Squire was round to see me, with my 
note in his hand. I can see him now as he sat in my 
chair, booted and spurred, and wearing white leather 
breeches. How he did laugh, too. ‘ Anthony,’ he said 
to me, ‘this note of yours is funny enough to knock a 
lark out o’ the sky. Oh, Lord! Her Ladyship will not 
be wanting any more rum yet awhile!’ ”’ 

Kipling is very faithful to the ancient names of the 
Sussex people, and employs them with a sure sense of 
portraiture of place in his books. “‘ Hal o’ the Dratt” 
in ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill”’ tells his friends that “ the 
Dawes have been buried for six generations’ in Bur- 
wash Church. This name still lingers in the neighbour- 
hood, and the Dawes have always been noted for their 
skill in craftsmanship. The beautiful iron gates in the 
porch of Burwash Church were made by Master Dawe, 
a blacksmith at Franchise Farm, for the restoration of 
the church in 1856. 

The small shingled spire of the church is quaint. 
The “shingles ’’ are wooden tiles made of hard butt 
oak pinned to the spire with oak pegs. During a dry 
summer they grow loose and will rattle in a most alarm- 
ing way in the eddies of the wind. But they will never 
blow away. Every summer for two hundred years 
the wind has tried to displace them but every summer 
they have held on till the rain has come to tighten 
them once again. 
The old mill by Kipling’s house will not fail to arrest 
attention. It appears in “ Below the Mill Dam” in 


his “‘ Traffic and Discoveries,’ and in several of the 
Puck stories. Alas, the old order changes! It is with 
feelings of genuine regret that we find a turbine in 
place of the old wheel which had clacked and ground 
her corn “ever since Domesday Book.’’ The turbine 
now drives the electric light plant for Kipling’s house. 
It was in this mill that the wheel objected to being 
considered mechanically after she had been painted by 
five Royal Academicians ! 

The Dudwell, which flows at the back of ‘‘*Batemans,”’ 
supplies the water to the mill, and often in the winter 
time invades the gardens and lower rooms of the houses. 
The farmer who once had the Dudwell at the bottom of 
his garden has more often, in days of flood, his garden 
at the bottom of the Dudwell. Such a flood is described 
in the story, “ Friendly Brook’’ (‘‘ A Diversity of 
Creatures ”’). 

The glassy mill-dam with its dripping willows often 
reflects the pensive figure of Kipling with his rod 
searching for the crafty trout which abound in this 
pool. He enjoys the voluptuousness of the solitude 
here which he has described as “‘ a sort of thick, sleepy 
stillness smelling of meadow-sweet and dry grass.” 

Under a wagon shed near at hand stand several 
Sussex wains—a type of wagon which has not changed 
during the last five hundred years. With their gondola- 
shaped fronts and enormous wheels they look more in 
keeping with the wooden warships of a bygone age than 
with the motor ploughs of a nineteenth century farm. 
They are all inscribed: Kipling, Batemans Farm, Bur- 
wash. It was such wains as these that Sir John Pelham, 
of the story ‘“‘ Hal o’ the Draft,’”’ sent to Burwash to 
carry the serpentines and demi-cannon to Lewes. 

The fields roll up from Kipling’s house to Pook’s Hill 
as he has described in ‘‘ Weland’s Sword ’’—and beyond 
the ground “ rises and rises for five hundred feet, till at 
last you climb out on the bare top of Beacon Hill... 
and the naked South Downs.” And is it not in one 
of the mighty hills of the Downs that Kipling confesses 
his soul to be: 


“I’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass, 
And sheep-bells tinkled where you pass. 
Oh! Firle and Ditchling an’ sails at sea, 

I reckon you keep my soul for me.” 


The photographs in this article ave by Mr. Alexander Stuart. 


MILY DICKINSON was born in Ambherst, 
Massachusetts, on December roth, 1830. She 

died there, after a life perfectly devoid of outward 
event, in 1886. She was thus an exact contemporary 
of Christina Rossetti, who was born five days earlier 
than she, and outlived her by eight years. Of her life 
we know little. Her father, Edward Dickinson, was a 
lawyer, and the Treasurer of Amherst College ; and it 
is clear that what social or intellectual life was in that 
bleak era available, was available for her. That she 
did not choose to avail herself of it, except in very 
slight degree, is also clear ; and that this choice, which 
was gradually to make of her life an almost inviolable 
solitude, was made early, is evident from her “‘ Letters.” 
In a letter dated 1853, when she was twenty-three years 


EMILY DICKINSON. 


By CoNnRAD AIKEN. 


old, she remarked, ‘‘ I do not go from home.” By the 
time she was thirty the habit of sequestration had 
become distinct, a subject on which she was explicit 
and emphatic in her letters to T. W. Higginson—editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly at that time. She made it clear 
that if there was to be any question of a meeting between 
them, he would have to come to Amherst—she would 
not go to Boston. Higginson, as a matter of fact, saw 
her twice, and his record of the encounter is practically 
the only record we have of her from any “ literary” 
personage of her lifetime. Even this is meagre— 
Higginson saw her superficially, as was inevitable. 
Brave soldier, courtly gentleman, able editor, he was 
too much of the old school not to be a little puzzled by 
her poetry; and if he was fine enough to guess the 
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fineness, he was not quite fine enough wholly to under- 
stand it. The brief correspondence between these two 
is an extraordinary document of unconscious irony— 
the urbanely academic editor reproaching his wayward 
pupil for her literary insubordination, her false quan- 
tities, and reckless liberties with rhyme ; the wayward 
pupil replying with a humility, beautiful and pathetic, 
but remaining singularly, with unmalleable obstinacy, 
herself. “I saw her,” wrote Higginson, “ but twice, 
face to face, and brought 
away the impression of some- 


this courage, and wanting this help, she became easily 
a prey to the then current Emersonian doctrine of 
mystical Individualism. 

When we come to Emily Dickinson’s poetry, we find 
the Emersonian individualism clear enough, but per- 
fectly Miss Dickinson’s." In her mode of life she carried 
the doctrine of self-sufficient individualism farther than 
Thoreau carried it, or the naive zealots of Brook Farm. 
In her poetry she carried it, with its complement of 

passionate moral mysticism, 


thing as unique and remote 
as Undine or Mignon or 
Thekla.” When, thirty 
years after the acquaintance 
had begun, and four after 
Emily Dickinson’s death, he 
was called upon to edit a 
selection from her poetry, 
practically none of which 
had been published during 
her lifetime, his scruples were 
less severe, and he wrote 
of her with generosity and 
insight. After all,’’ he 
then wrote, “‘ when a thought 
takes one’s breath away, 
a lesson on grammar seems 
an impertinence.”’ Again, 
“In many cases these verses 
will seem to the reader like 
poetry torn up by the roots.” 


farther than Emerson: 
which is to say that as a poet 
she had more genius than 
he. Like Emerson, whose 
essays must greatly have 
influenced her, and whose 
poetry, especially his gnomic 
poems, only a little less, she 
was from the outset, and 
remained all her life, a singu- 
lar mixture of Puritan and 
freethinker. The problems 
of good and evil, of life and 
death, obsessed her; the 
nature and destiny of the 
human soul; and Emerson’s 
theory of compensation. 
Towards God, as one of her 
earliest critics is reported to 
have said, “ she exhibited an 
Emersonian self-possession.”’ 
Perhaps the clearest revela- 


And again, “‘ a quality more 
suggestive of the poetry of 
Blake than of anything to 
be elsewhere found—flashes 
of wholly original and profound insight into nature and 
life.” 

If we seek for the causes of the psychic injury which 
so sharply turned Emily Dickinson in upon herself, we 
can only speculate. Her letters, in this regard, give 
little light, only showing us again and again that the 
injury was deep. Ot the literary events, tremendous 
for America, which were taking place during her most 
impressionable years, there is hardly a mention. 
Emerson was at the height of his career, and living only 
sixty miles away: his poems came out when she was 
seventeen. When she was twenty, Hawthorne pub- 
lished “‘ The Scarlet Letter ’’ ; and ‘‘ The House of the 
Seven Gables’ the year after. The same year, 1851, 
brought out Melville’s ““ Moby Dick.’’ The death of 
Poe took place in 1849—in 1850 was published the first 
collected edition of his poems. When she was twenty- 
four, Thoreau’s Walden ’’ appeared; when she was 
twenty-five, ““ Leaves of Grass.’’ One can say with 
justice that she came to full “ consciousness” at the 
very moment when American literature came to flower. 
That she knew this, there cannot be any question ; 
nor that she was stimulated and influenced by it. One 
must assume that she found in her immediate environ- 
ment no one of her own stature with whom she could 
admit or discuss such things; that she lacked the 
energy or effrontery to voyage out into the unknown 
in search of such companionship; and that lacking 


An early portrait. 


tion of her perfect meta- 
physical detachment is in 
the following poem from 
“The Single Hound ” : 


““ Heavenly Father, take to Thee 
The supreme iniquity, 
Fashioned by Thy candid hand 
In a moment contraband. 
Though to trust us seems to us 
More respectful— we are dust.’ 
We apologize to Thee 
For Thine own Duplicity.” 


Emily DicKinson, 
1830—1885. 


This, it must be repeated, is Emily Dickinson’s 
opinion of the traditional and anthropomorphic “‘ God,” 
who was still, in her day, a portentous Victorian gentle 
man. Her real reverence, the reverence that made her 
a mystic poet of the finest sort, was reserved for Nature, 
which seemed to her a more manifest and more beautiful 
evidence of Divine Will than creeds and churches. 
This she saw, observed, loved, with a burning simplicity 
and passion which nevertheless did not exclude her 
very agile sense of humour. Her nature poems, how- 
ever, are not the most secretly revelatory or dramatically 
compulsive of her poems, nor on the whole the best. 
They are often of extraordinary delicacy—nearly always 
give us, with deft brevity, the exact in terms of the 
quaint. But, also, they are often superficial, a mere 
affectionate playing with the smaller things that give 
her delight ; and to see her at her best and most 
characteristic and most profound, one must turn to the 
remarkable range of metaphysical speculation and 
ironic introspection which is displayed in those sections 
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of her posthumous books which her editors have 
captioned “‘ Life” and “‘ Time and Eternity.” In the 
former sections are the greater number of her set 
“meditations ’’ on the nature of things. For some 
critics they will always appear too bare, bleak and 
fragmentary. They have no trappings, only here and 
there a shred of purple. It is as if Miss Dickinson, who 
in one of her letters uttered her contempt for the 
“ obtrusive body,” had wanted to make them, as nearly 
as possible, disembodied thought. The thought is 
there at all events, hard, bright and clear; and her 
symbols, her metaphors, of which she could be prodigal, 
have an analogous translucency. What is also there 
is a downright homeliness which is a perpetual surprise 
and delight. Emerson’s gnomic style she tunes up to 
the epigrammatic—the epigrammatic she often carries 
to the point of the cryptic; she becomes what one 
might call an epigrammatic symbolist. 

It often happens that her passionate devotion to 
concise statement in terms of metaphor left for her 
readers a small rich emblem of which the colours tease, 
the thought entices, but the meaning escapes. Against 
this, however, should be set her capacity, when occasion 
came, for a granite simplicity, any parallel to which 
one must seek in the seventeenth century. This, for 
example, called “ Parting ”’ : 


“* My life closed twice before its close ; 

It yet remains to see 

If Immortality unveil 

A third event to me, 

So huge, so hopeless to conceive, 

As these that twice befell. 

Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell.” 


Or this, from ‘‘ The Single Hound ”’ : 


Not any sunny tone 

From any fervent zone 

Finds entrance there. 

Better a grave of Balm 
Toward human nature’s home, 
And Robins near, 

Than a stupendous Tomb 
Proclaiming to the gloom 
How dead we are.”’ 


Both these poems, it will be noted, deal with death ; 
and it must be observed that the number of poems by 
Miss Dickinson on this subject is one of the most 
remarkable things about her. Death, and the problem 


of life after death, obsessed her. She seems to have 
thought of it constantly—she died all her life, she 
probed death daily. ‘‘ That bareheaded life under grass 
worries one like a wasp,” she wrote. Ultimately the 
obsession became morbid, and her eagerness for details, 
after the death of a friend—the hungry desire to know 
how she died—became almost vulture-like. But the 
preoccupation, with its horrible uncertainties—its 
doubts about immortality, its hatred of the flesh, and 
its many reversals of both positions—gave us her 
sharpest work. The theme was inexhaustible for her. 
If her poetry seldom became “ lyrical,’’ seldom departed 
from the colourless sobriety of its bare iambics and 
toneless assonance, it did so most of all when the subject 
was death. Death profoundly and cruelly invited her. 
It was most of all when she tried ‘‘ to touch the smile,”’ 
and dipped her fingers “‘ in the frost,’ that she took full 
possession of her genius. 

Her genius was, it remains to say, as erratic as it was 
brilliant. Her disregard for accepted forms or for 
regularities was incorrigible. Grammar, rhyme, metre 
—anything went by the board if it stood in the way of 
thought or freedom of utterance. Sometimes this 
arrogance was justified ; sometimes not. She did not 
care in the least for variety of effect—of her six hundred- 
odd poems practically all are in octosyllabic quatrains 
or couplets, sometimes with rhyme, sometimes with 
assonance, sometimes with neither. Everywhere, when 
one first comes to these poems, one seems to see nothing 
but a colourless dry monotony. How deceptive a 
monotony, concealing what reserves of depth and 
splendour ; what subtleties of mood and tone! Once 
adjust oneself to the spinsterly angularity of the mode, 
its lack of eloquence or rhetorical speed, its naive and 
often prosaic directness, one discovers felicities of 
thought and phrase on every page. 
and sure. 


The magic is terse 
And ultimately one simply sighs at Miss 
Dickinson’s singular perversity, her lapses and tyrannies, 
and accepts them as an inevitable part of the strange 
and original genius she was. The lapses and tyrannies 
become a positive charm—one even suspects they were 
deliberate. They satisfied her—therefore they satisfy 
us. This marks, of course, our complete surrender to 
her highly individual gift, and to the singular sharp 
beauty, present everywhere, of her personality. The 
two things cannot be separated ; and together, one must 
suppose, they suffice to put her among the finest poets 
in the language. 


THE REAL STEVENSON. 


By St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


F course we shall never know the real Stevenson ; 

you and I may think we do, but if we came to 

put our ideas of him into words we should find that 
your Stevenson was not exactly mine, nor mine yours. 
If he knew himself he was the first man who ever did ; 
and the rest of us, even the psychologists and psycho- 
analysts in our midst, do not all weigh him in the same 
scales, survey him with the same minds, or from the 
same standpoint. Each is naturally apt to read too 
much of himself into others, and where those others 
differ so widely from himself in temperament, outlook 


and experience that he is unable to do this, his judg- 
ment is not the more impartial and reliable but merely 
the less sympathetic. Carlyle mistook Lamb for a fool 
because he was sensible enough to be genial, irre- 
sponsible, perhaps frivolous in general society ; and if 
Lamb could have lived to see much of the elderly 
Carlyle’s boorishness, the growling, graceless unsocia- 
bility with which he disconcerted many of his humble 
admirers, his habit of walking abroad conspicuously 
clothed and then professing irritation that he attracted 
the notice of the vulgar, he might have mistaken the 
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sage of Chelsea for a pretentious and rather silly old 
gentleman. 

My affection for Dickens has to make headway against 
a strong dislike of his dreadful fancy waistcoats and such 
love of crude domestic display as Mrs. Carlyle attri- 
butes to him in some of her recently published letters. 
The worst things in Byron were his callousness and his 
insincerities ; he was never genuinely in love with 
anybody but himself, and it was characteristic of him 
that he could write to a 
friend disparagingly of his 
Maid of Athens, saying he 
had got rid of her with 
difficulty and how glad he 
was to have done so, and 
in the next hour sit down 
and compose his maudlin 
““Maid of Athens, ere we 
part.”’ I would like to dis- 
believe that Addison was 
treacherous in one of his 
relations to Pope and that 
he prosecuted his old friend 
Steele for a debt when 
Steele was in distress ; that 
Shakespeare, in his latter 
years, lapsed into snobbery 
and became a somewhat 
ruthless moneylender ; that 
Bacon, in his capacity of 
judge, sullied his greatness 
by accepting bribes from 
suitors. Though other sins 
seem more deplorable, 
humanly speaking, none is 
so unforgivable as cruelty 
and meanness. 

But who shall blame any chronicler for telling every- 
thing he could find out about those great men? It is 
better they should walk for ever with all their imper- 
fections on their heads than that they should be made 
partners in any post-mortem hypocrisy and the world 
deliberately deceived into believing they were immune 
from common weaknesses and phenomenally immacu- 
late ; in the end, they would have suffered from such 
deception, for truth, like murder, will out, and when 
a suppressed fact is brought to light at last it attracts 
undue attention and seems the more flagrant because 
of the attempt that was made to conceal it. The whole 
value of a biography lies in its presenting the fullest, 
most faithful picture possible; if that is not to be 
done it is ridiculous to write any biography at all. Since 
Thackeray really had a broken nose, and we should 
have been aware of it from hearsay even if he had 
taken care not to be photographed, we could feel no 
satisfaction in the drawing of an idealist who portrayed 
him with features as faultless as Apollo's. And the 
biographical idealist who takes a similar liberty with 
his subject is equally futile and unsatisfying. If he 
were writing for children his fancy work might be 
laudable ; but one assumes he is writing for a public 
too mature to be invited to join him in playing with 
dolls. His proper business is to give us the plain facts, 
- all of them, so that we may be in a position to form our 


Photo by Falk, Sydney, 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. 


own judgments instead of having to rely blindly on his. 
The biographies that, for whatever reason, refrain from 
doing this are obviously of little value, and sooner or 
later truth will prevail and they will be no more read. 

No such biographical aberrations mar the admirable 
introductions by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne to the “ Tusitala”’ edition of Stevenson’s 
Works,* the last volumes of which have just been issued. 
Taken together, these introductions (and I hope they 
will presently be collected 
into a volume by themselves) 
give an ample story of 
Stevenson’s life, and a study 
of his character which is 
both vivid and candid and 
must remain indispensable, 
seeing that it is made by 
two who knew him most 
intimately through the best 
of his working years. The 
portrait that emerges is no 
timid fantasia in whitewash, 
but a veritable many- 
coloured painting of the 
man in his habit as he lived. 
Some, I see, are asking how 
we are to reconcile this 
mundane, mortal Stevenson 
with the Vailima Prayers ; 
they might asreasonably ask 
how we can reconcile the 
riot of spring with the ser- 
enity and sober richness of 
autumn. Except that he 
had lost nothing of his high 
courage and gaiety of spirit, 
the wiser, much-experienced, 
more disciplined Stevenson of Samoa had as far out- 
grown the yeasty, unregenerate Stevenson of Edinburgh 
days as the brilliant stylist had the rudimentary boy 
whose literary achievements were limited to the forma- 
tion of pothooks and hangers. Don’t they say it is the 
end that crowns us, not the fight ? And though you 
cannot understand the man unless you know how he 
was made, to count all the errors of his past to his 
discredit were as unintelligent as to find ground for 
disparaging the finished statue in the litter of chips 
from the marble. 

‘‘ Of course he was no saint,”’ writes Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
in his Introduction to the ‘‘ New Arabian Nights.’’ ‘‘ One 
would do his memory a poor service by endowing him 
with all the perfections. His early life had been tem- 
pestuously intermixed with those of many women, and I 
have never heard him express a wish that it might have 
been otherwise ; on occasions he could swear vociferously, 
and when roused he had a most violent temper ; he loved 
good wine and the good things of life ; he often championed 
people who were not worth championing, impulsively 
believing in them, and getting himself, in consequence, in 
a false position. . . . But when this is said, 1 ‘seem to 
have come to the end. No human being was ever freer 
from pettiness, meanness, or self-seeking ; none ever more 
high-minded or sincere ; and none sure was ever possessed 
of a greater indulgence towards the erring and fallen. In 
this, indeed, one does see a saintly quality. There were 


* “The Works of Stevenson.” Tusitala Edition. 35 vols. 
2s. 6d. each. (Heinemann). 
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no irreparable sins to Stevenson; nothing that man or 
woman might do that was not redeemable; he had an 
immeasurable tolerance, an immeasurable tenderness for 
those who had been cast by the world outside the pale. . . . 
Intolerant of evil; almost absurdly chivalrous ; passion- 
ately resentful of injustice ; impulsive, headstrong, utterly 
scornful of conventions when they were at variance with 
what he considered right—his was a nature that was sure 
to be misjudged and as surely ridiculed by many.” 


One must own that the biographer has some excuse 
for dishonesty in the prudery of a diminishing section 
of the public that apparently prefers to be hookwinked, 
for this friendly candour and fervent vindication dis- 
pleases certain idolatrous Stevensonians, who have 
sternly reproved Mr. Lloyd Osbourne for not emulating 
the usual biographical duplicity. So it is not surprising 
that there are already murmurs in the air against the 
disquieting Mr. J. A. Steuart who says that in his new 
Life of Stevenson, which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 
are about to publish, he has endeavoured, after 
interviewing many who were personally acquainted 
with R. L. S. and consulting all available published and 
unpublished documents, to build up and unveil dis- 
passionately the character and story of the real 
Stevenson, extenuating nothing, and setting down 
naught in malice. He has carried out his purpose very 
ably (I have been privileged to read the book in proof) 
and, when all is said, Stevenson gains more than he 
loses in the process. ‘‘ He had certain clear-shining 
virtues which outweigh many faults,’’ writes Mr. Steuart. 
“T have said that he can bear the truth, and on that 
principle the book was written.’’ He can not only 
bear it, he would have preferred to bear it ; you cannot 
doubt that without doubting his so often proved courage 
and that he was in earnest when he wrote in one of his 
“ Essays Literary and Critical ”’ : 

“There are two duties incumbent on any man who 
enters on the business of writing: truth to the fact and 
a good spirit in the treatment. . . . It must always be 
foul to tell what is false; and it can never be safe to 
suppress what is true. . . . He should tell of the wise and 
good people in the past, to excite us by example; and of 
these he should tell soberly and truthfully, not glossing 


faults, that we may neither grow discouraged with ourselves 
nor exacting to our neighbours.”’ 


Apply this treatment to him and you discover that 
the blots on him only seemed of importance so long as 
they were fussily being hidden. They begin to fade 
into insignificance when the daylight gets at them. 

What irks me most in the character of Stevenson 
are his small vanities, such as his farcical extravagances 
of dress. Mrs. Stevenson protests that these arose 
not so much from native vanity as from his poverty ; 
somebody presented him, for instance, with a velvet 
jacket, and as he could not afford another he wore it 
on all occasions, however inappropriate. If he had not 
seemed to enjoy being thus conspicuous, and if he had 
confined his sartorial vagaries to the velvet jacket, this 
explanation would have appealed to me. For I used 
to number among my friends a well-known novelist 
(now dead) who was invariably short of cash and, 
living in the country, dressed for economy’s sake some- 
what shabbily. But he was obsessed by a conviction 
that when he went into London to call on publishers 
and editors it was essential that he should wear, in 
order to impress those magnates duly, a tail-coat and 


a tall hat. He was a big, tough-looking fellow who 
had roughed it for many years in South Africa, and 
when you saw the fantastic apparition of him walking 
down Fleet Street thus arrayed, the tall hat seeming 
too small for his large head and the ample tail-coat 
fitting him nowhere, it was impossible to believe that 
any could be so much impressed by this grotesque 
appearance as if he had gone in his homelier garments. 
A consciousness that the unwonted glory of his attire 
attracted the attention of passers-by so troubled him 
that, to make the ordeal as short as possible, he in- 
variably carried the tail-coat suit to town in a bag 
and changed into it at the Press Club, where he kept 
the tall hat in his locker, and as soon as he had finished 
his business visits he gladly put the detested splendours 
off at the Club and went comfortably home in his 
ordinary, unnoticeable clothes. Now I don’t think 
Stevenson suffered from this diffidence. Mr. Steuart 
says his glaring peculiarities of costume sometimes 
embarrassed his friends, and tells how, on one occasion, 
“clad in smoking-cap and the brigand cloak which had 
caused a sensation at Mentone, he met Andrew Lang 
walking with someone in Bond Street. Stevenson was 
jovially cordial, but Lang waved him off. ‘ No, no,’ 
he said, ‘my character will stand a great deal, but it 
won't stand being seen talking to a thing like you in 
Bond Street.’ ”’ 

You will say these were trivial affectations, and 
certainly they were, but they were irritating and rather 
contemptible affectations and make it difficult for the 
reader to realise that charm of his personality to which 
his intimates have borne testimony ; they make it as 
hard to know the real man from written records of 
him as from his variable photographs, of which he 
wrote to a correspondent : 


““T have no photograph just now; but when I get one 
you shall have a copy. It will not be like me; sometimes 
I turn out a capital, fresh bank clerk; once I came out 
the image of Runjeet Singh; again the treacherous sun 
has fixed me in the character of a travelling evangelist. 
It’s quite a lottery ; but whatever the next venture proves 
to be, soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, you shall have a proof. 
Reciprocate. The truth is, I have no appearance; a 
certain air of disreputability is the one constant character 
that my face presents ; the rest change like water.” 


I like him best in his later, riper years, when he was 
on the Island; I can believe he was charming then. 
Yet there must have been some charm even in his 
freakishness, or in himself that his freakishness could 
not cancel, for nearly everyone he met in those younger 
days was susceptible to it ; and you find it constantly, 
all along, in his essays, in his stories, in that ‘‘ Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” which Mr. Lloyd Osbourne thinks 
“will probably outlive all his work,” and above all in 
his letters, which, with very little reserve, disclose 
the worst as well as the best of himself. These thirty- 
five volumes of the “ Tusitala ’’ edition contain all that 
he has written, including his “ Juvenilia,’’ things he 
wrote by way of pastime, misccllanies that are now 
first printed, and if no biographies of him had ever been 
published, we could find the real Stevenson there. 
Yours, when we have found him, might differ from 
mine in detail, but, take him for all in all, I suspect we 
should feel the same admiration and affection for him, 
and am pretty sure we should agree that we could 
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say of him, at least, what he wrote of and to James 
Payn : 


“It is something after all (although not much) to think 
you are leaving a brave example; that other literary men 
love to remember, as I am sure they will love to remember, 
everything about you—your sweetness, your brightness, 


your helpfulness to all of us, and in particular those one 
or two really adequate and noble papers which you have 
been privileged to write.” 

Not much, he says, but the rest is largely vanity, and 
when so much can be said of any man, at the finish, 
I think he may go his way well satisfied. 


HAS THE NEW WRITER ANY CHANCEP 


By Ciemence Dane, Tuomas Burke, Jerome K. Jerome, Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Atpous Hux.ey, 
Douctas Newton, W. L. Georce, E. PHittips Oppenneim, Miss KatHLyN Ruopes, 
J. S. Frercuer, Waucu, and H. pe Vere STAcpoo.e. 


ANY beginners seem to be convinced that 
magazine editors and publishers are not on the 
look-out for new writers—are not willing to take the risk 
of giving them a chance, but prefer to publish the work 
of writers who have already established themselves in 
popular favour. We have asked a number of dis- 
tinguished authors whether this conviction was justified 
by their early personal experiences, and the following 


are some of the replies they have been good enough to 
send us: 


MISS CLEMENCE DANE: 


I’m afraid I shall not be of much use to you for 
information as to the publishers’ attitudes to beginners. 
I was disgracefully lucky from the start, both with 
novels and plays, and so my experience is too limited 
to be of much use. But I think I should advise any- 
body first of all to go to a good agent—I know how 
much I owe mine—it is well worth it, even for the 
smallest ventures; and if possible to stick to the 
publisher who has stuck by you. Of course it is not 
always possible, but I do believe in it as a working rule. 
At second-hand 
I have gathered 
that editors and 
publishers are, as 
they assert, really 
keen for new blood, 
and that the be- 
ginner has a fair 
hearing (reading, 
rather). I don’t 
think the beginner 
gets the same hear- 
ing among man- 
agers, but there the 
conditions are 
so different. The cost of putting on a play is so heavy, 
the risks so enormous, that you can well understand 
the managers “ shying ’’ at new stuff that is not start- 
lingly good. And, as one who has had to read a good 
many MS. plays and novels, I can say—there isn’t a 
pearl in every oyster that one hopefully opens! My 
experience of the work of the beginner is that he is too 
easily satisfied, and submits work in a state in which 
the more experienced writer would not dream of leaving 
it. In fact the beginner is inclined to submit drafts— 
and be hurt when they are returned to him. 

_ If every beginner would spend as long in criticising 
his work as he took in writing it, I do not believe that 


Camera Portrast 
by E. O. Hoppé. 


Miss Clemence 
Dane. 


there would be, as you say there is, this rooted belief 
among beginners that the publishers do not want to 
see good new work. 

CLEMENCE DANE. 


MR. THOMAS BURKE: 

In answer to your inquiry about the chance of young 
authors securing publication of their work : 

I had the usual experience of the beginner in hawk- 
ing my work round, and had tried eleven publishers 
before I found 
homes with Mr. 
Grant Richards 
and Messrs. Allen 
& Unwin. But I 
did not fall into the 
error of imagining 
that beginners 
weren't wanted. I 
had spent some 
years in a literary 
agency, and I knew 
by experience that 
any work which 
has “anything in 
it,” i.e. quality or personality or popular appeal, is 
bound sooner or later to find a publisher ; and that if 
none of the forty or so publishers wanted my work, 
the inference was obvious. The publishers’ interest, 
as I have observed it, is not to pay heavy sums to 
authors already established, but to be always making 
their own discoveries. Before the war there were 
perhaps more chances, because the matter was simplified 
by lower costs ; a publisher could more readily risk an 
unknown man then than now, when the cost of produc- 
ing a thousand copies of a book is sohigh. But generally 
one may say that every book of any interest—artistic 
or commercial—will get published. We have the 
famous cases of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” “‘ John Inglesant,” 
“East Lynne,” “ Children of the Ghetto,’”’ which made 
many travels before finding publication and success. 
Let the young novelist, suffering many refusals, console 
himself with the thought that it is twenty times easier 
to get a novel published than to get a play produced. 


Photo by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Thomas Burke. 


T. BuRKE. 


MR. JEROME K. JEROME: 

My own experience was heart-breaking. It took me 
years to get a hearing. ‘‘ On the Stage and Off” and 
“ Idle Thoughts ” (to say nothing of others) went round 
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to nearly every 
editor in London 
—were returned; 
sometimes with 
compliments, often 
without; occa- 
sionally promptly, 
often after long 
delay. When I 
became an editor 
myself I determined 
I would give my 
K. Jerome. to every manuscript 
sent in to me. 
It turned out a big undertaking, but I got my 
reward. 

I am speaking of course of many years ago. 
The world, I am _ told, continues to improve. 
So perhaps the new writer of to-day has an easier 
time. 


JEROME K. JEROME. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY: 


My first book travelled about for three years and 
was always coming back with polite regrets. Some- 
times there was a friendly postscript telling me how 
clever it was! I think it went to every publisher. I 
rewrote it three times—and I now believe that the 
first time was the best! The publisher who accepted 
it kept me waiting six months without a sign, and I 
dared not write to him, for fear of getting the MS. 
back! However, everything was worth while in the 
end: just for that one high moment when I got his 
letter of acceptance ; and for that rapt walk on the 
Downs I had afterwards—alone, with the wonderful 
letter fluttering in my hand ! 

I think there is every chance for young authors. 
But they must not lose heart. They have no right to 
expect an easy success, nor should they wish it! Easy 
things are not worth having. 

I would like to add that I feel there is always a chance 
for the definitely artistic book, or for the one with an 
obvious commercial value. But none for the indefinite 
book. And the danger seems to be that people will 
not realise that good writing is a distinct gift and rather 
a rare one, because there is not such a marked technique 


to writing as 
to the other arts. 
There seems to 
be a vague opinion 
about that be- 
cause you can 
sign your name 
or “write a good 
letter (how often 
this is urged!) 
you are therefore 
an embryo novel- 
ist of the first 
water. 

ALICE DUDENEY. 


Photoby Mrs. Henry 
J. Russell & Sons, Dudeney. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY: 


With regard to your question, briefly, my experience 
is as follows : 

My first essays in prose and verse appeared in Oxford 
periodicals, of which I was part editor with other 
undergraduates. One or two pieces of mine appeared 
in Mr. Blackwell's collections of ‘‘ Oxford Poetry.”’ 
Subsequently Mr. Blackwell published a couple of what 
reviewers call “slim volumes of verse '’—very slim 
indeed. During one or two years I wrote occasional 
reviews and middles for such papers as the Nation and 
New Statesman. An invitation to.join the staff of the 
reorganised Atheneum launched me definitely into 
literary journalism. 

My first volume of stories was sent to Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, who accepted it, in the genial person of Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton, 
without delay. 

Since that time 
I have written 
much, for many 
papers, on many 
subjects. I have 
criticised all the 
arts, from music to 
interior decoration. 

I have ex- 
perienced little 
difficulty in getting 
editors and pub- Photoby 
lishers to print my 
works ; and I see no reason to suppose that editors and 
publishers are prejudiced against new authors as such. 
They are only prejudiced against those whom they think 
will be no good to them. An editor it is obvious can 
only accept contributions suitable to his particular 
periodical. He has a certain standard of excellence or 
abjection to be kept up or down. His paper is known 
for a certain pervading tone which pleases a certain 
public. The editor of the Pink ’Un is not to be 
blamed if he rejects your learned article on the platonic 
loves of Guido Cavalcanti. And so on. 

With publishers the case is not quite the same. With 
them it is not so much a question of keeping in favour 
with a special public ; they can appeal to many publics. 
But they must pay their expenses ; and it is obvious 
that they will not accept the works of a new author— 
on whose first book they may perhaps lose money— 
unless they think that his subsequent works will pay. 
If they think that a new author is going to be an asset 
to them, they naturally desire to add his name to 
their list. If not they return the MS. with thanks. 
The thing seems to me simple, inevitable and obvious. 

True, some publishers may be stupider than others 
and reject a good book by an author who subsequently 
turns out to be a “ paying proposition.”” The moral 
of that is: Find out who are the stupid publishers 
and avoid them. 


Mr. Aldous Huxley. 


HUXLEY. 


MR. DOUGLAS NEWTON: 


Short Stories.—No particular difficulty. The old 
Free Lance published the first thing I sent out—verse. 
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The sight of it in 
print was a com- 
plete cure for this 
form of human 
frailty. From that 
point acceptances 
were steady, if 
building up a con- 
nection was _ slow. 
Or it appeared slow. 
Being very young 
I did not realise 
that before he came 
to my story the 
editor of a magazine had to deal with: (1) Work 
already contracted for, (2) the work of many 
authors already known and popular, and _ therefore 
circulation sustaining, (3) the work of young 
men already ahead of me in the process of break- 
ing in. When he had sorted out these among 
the ten (say) items he could print a month, there wasn’t 
so very much space left. And to fill it he had anything 
up to a 1,000 casual MSS. a month to choose from. 
Difficult to attract attention among a thousand voices. 
Still I cannot complain ; by natural process of insistence 
my voice gradually became heard, and, anyhow, I made 
a living wage in my first year. I'll agree I had luck. 
I had the good fortune to win, in my first year, the 
attention of Mrs. Isabel Thorne, then editing two 
magazines for Messrs. Shureys ; her interest and accept- 
ances kept me working, and in that way I became one 
of the band of writers who owe much to her encourage- 
ment. 

Novels.—My first novel, “‘ War,”’ took three or four 
years to sell. It was rejected I believe by most of the 
leading publishers before Methuens decided to “ risk 
it,” for even they were a little in doubt. But this I 
fancy was because it foretold a European war, which 
was all nonsense—in 1910-13. Another demerit was 
that I had treated war as a hateful, brutal and barbarous 
thing, which was simply an absurdity—before the 
year 1914. It appeared some six months before the 
war and was, in its way, a sensation and a success until 
the horrible impossibilities of the real thing stifled its 
gruesome charms. 


Mr. Douglas Newton. 


DouGLas NEWTON. 


MR. W. L. GEORGE: 


I do not know whether I had unusual trouble in 
getting my _ first 
work published. 
I accumulated, I 
believe, 740 
“Declined with 
Thanks,” but 
my impression 
is that editors 
were not hostile 
or keen: they 
just waited to be 
convinced. 


Photo by 
Secundus Ward. 


Mr. W. L. George. W. L. GEORGE. 


MR. E, 
PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM : 


In reply to your 
inquiry, so far as 
my. experience 
goes, I have found 
the modern  pub- 
lisher exceedingly 
anxious to discover 
new writers and 
willing to give 
beginners every 
chance. In _ these 
days of omnivorous 
fiction reading there are scarcely enough of the old 
stagers to supply a very catholic.demand, and, in their 
own. interests, such publishers as those with whose 
methods I am acquainted give special attention to the 
production of new-comers in fiction. I was once on 
intimate terms with a publisher who I happen to know 
brought home and read personally all novels by unknown 
writers, and left the first reading of established authors 
to his staff. 


Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


MISS KATHLYN RHODES: 


In reply to your letter I think I was perhaps fortunate 
in my early days as an author. When about sixteen 
years ago I wrote “ Sweet Life ’’ I determined to start 
at the top of the tree, so sent the MS. (in fear and 
trembling, I admit) to Messrs. Hutchinson. Owing to 
an accident to my left hand I could not even type the 
last chapters, which were accordingly written in pen 
and ink ; yet in spite of this handicap my work was 
evidently read, for in a short time I received a letter 
from the publishers offering me what seemed to my 
incredulous eyes princely terms. Never shall I forget 
my sensations on reading that letter—and the succeed- 
ing one offering me a contract for other books. And 
here I may say that I had no influence whatever, and 
that in my case at least the publishers were in no way 
prejudiced against new writers. With regard to editors 
I am not so sure. I seem to remember my stories 
coming back time after time ; possibly I did not choose 
the right magazines, but I think I was more persevering 
than the usual young writer, for I generally got rid of 
them in the end. Now that I am fortunate enough not 
to have to see to the selling of my own stories, I really 
can’t say what 
editors do nowa- 
days ; but judging 
from the many new 
names one sees, and 
the enormous influx 
of new magazines, 
I should say that 
the prospects of 
the young writer 
are more rosy than 
they were ten to 
fifteen years ago. 


KATHLYN RHODES. Miss Kathlyn Rhodes. 
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MR. J. S. 
FLETCHER: 


With regard to 
your inquiry I can 
only say that 
when I began writ- 
ing—at a very 
early age—I never 
found any difficulty 
in disposing of my 
work to either 
fors or pub- 
Photo by Mr. J. S. Fletcher.  lishers, and so far 
Elliott & Fry. 

from thinking that 
either are prejudiced against new writers, it has been 
my experience that both are only too ready to encourage 
rising talent wherever it can be discovered. Personally 
I owe a great deal to the editors and publishers with 
whom I was first acquainted, and notably to the late 
Mr. C. Kegan Paul, who gave me much valuable advice, 
and to the late Mr. F. W. Robinson, who edited a little 
magazine called Home Chimes, in which I believe a good 
many since well known writers made a first appearance. 


J. S. FLETCHER. 


MR. ALEC WAUGH: 


I should say, as a publisher as well as a writer, that 
the absolute beginner stands to-day an excellent chance 
of getting his work accepted. The competition for the 
established author is very great ; the price demanded 
for his work so considerable that the prospects of net 
profit for the publisher are small. The publisher relies 

for his dividends 


on a success won 
by a book that he 
hassecured on terms 
advantageous to 
himself—on the 
work that is to say 
of beginner. 


The publisher 
is consequently 
anxious to speculate 
on new stuff. The 
writer who does find 
it hard to sell his 
work is the man 
who has had published three or four novels which have 
not sold. It is far harder for a publisher to push such 


Mr. Alec Waugh. 


a writer into large sales than it is for him to push a 
first novelist. 

You ask me for my own experiences in getting early 
work published. But these would be I think of little 
value, for I had the enormous advantage of my father’s 
experience and advice. 

ALEC WAUGH. 


MR, H. DE VERE STACPOOLE: 


Editors and publishers are hunting for new authors 
of merit just as keenly as the Kimberley people are 
hunting for new diamonds. The bother is there are 
very few diamonds in a ton of blue clay. 

A young writer sending his work to a publisher 
to-day is certain of attention, for on him, if he has 
merit, the publisher’s business depends, even more than 
upon the “ established author ”’ who asks huge royalties 
and advances. 

There is nothing a publisher likes more than a nice 
succulent young author of merit for luncheon—never 
have luncheon with 
a publisher until 
you are too tough 
to be eaten. 

I had less diffi- 
culty in finding a 
publisher than a 
public. I don’t 
regret it ; nor have 
I the slightest 
sympathy with the 
young author 
craving for fame. 
If you don’t write maa 
for the love of the = Elliott & Fry. 
thing you don’t 
deserve fame ; if you do, you won’t bother if you don’t 
get it. 

It is nonsense to talk of magazine editors preferring 
known to unknown authors. Editors of magazines, 
who have only one idea—sales—prefer good to bad 
stuff, not chiefly because it is good but because it is 
saleable ; they can depend on known writers, as a 
rule, to give them saleable stuff; but they are always 
on the look out for the work of unknown writers that 
is worth printing, simply because they can get it at a 
lower rate than that demanded by the men who have 
made their names. 


Mr. H. de Vere 
Stacpoole. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


We shall publish next month replies from Eden Phillpotts, Roland Pertwee, Mrs. Maud Diver, 
Elizabeth Robins, Agatha Christie, Archibald Marshall, and Robert Hichens. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


OLIVE DOUGLAS. 


LIVE DOUGLAS has not written much—a 
volume of chatty letters from India, two stories 

of a Scottish minister’s family, and her mother’s remi- 
niscences—but these four books have given her a host 
of friends, particularly, she says, in colonies of Scots 
overseas. And her new novel, ‘‘ Pink Sugar,’’ will add 


to the large circle of her admirers. They love her 
pictures of life in Glasgow and Peebles, her joie de vivre 
and sparkling humour, warmed by a kindliness which is 
essentially Scottish. And it all reads so easily. Writing 
must be no effort to her, she has simply to put herself 
into her books. No one could want anything better. 
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From ‘“‘ ROSEMARY.” 

Collected and Compiled by 

F. de BURGH and WALTER STONEMAN 
(Sampson Low). 


SUPPLEMENT TO “‘ THE BOOKMAN,” 
OCTOBER, 1924. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
Camera Portrait by Ty Russell & Sons. 
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She is a younger sister of Mr. John Buchan, and was 
born at Kirkcaldy in Fifeshire, the “‘ Kirkcaple ” of her 
books, a place possessed, she says in one of her books, 
of only two attractions for youth—a harbour and a 
coalpit. Before very long the family moved into the 
great world of Glasgow, a more stimulating influence, 
and there it lived and loved and was loved for twenty- 
two years. Glasgow however had nothing to do with 
Miss Buchan’s first book: 
she had paid a visit to a 
brother in India, an at- 
tractive person who stropped 
his razor on the cover of 
“O’s” anthology, and her 
lettersto a friend constitute 
“ Olivia in India.” Vivid; 
racy and humorous though 
it is, the book is necessarily 
rather scrappy, but her scraps 
are as nourishing as the 
full meal given us by many 
writers. The best of the 
scraps is a picture of a mis- 
sionary and his family which 
gave her shelter, a_ vivid, 
glowing account that deserves | 
to be read at every missionary ; 
meeting in the Old 
Country. Another scrap, 
and a tantalising one, deals 
with her travelling com- 
panion. A happy chance 
threw her into the society of 
“G,” a charming person, 
whose beauty defied even the {| 
ravages of sea-sickness, and Filiott & Fry. 
whose liking for roast beef 
softened the pang of leaving India. She is a real person, 
deserving of all that is said in praise of her, and the 
friendship of the two, though their homes are far apart, 
persists undiminished to the present day. Among the 
many autobiographical sidelights in this book of travels 
one is specially interesting, a brief reference to climbs 
with her brother at Zermatt. Miss Buchan is very 
modest on the subject, but she has accomplished things 
of which many women would be garrulously proud. 

“ Olivia in India’ was only an introduction, though 
an introduction brimming over with promise. Miss 
Buchan made her real entry into literature with ‘‘ The 
Setons,”’ which still remains the favourite child of her 
pen. Some uncertainty perhaps marks its opening 
pages, as if it were not quite sure whether another 
“Sketches by Boz” or something bigger should be its 
aim. Even so it is captivating, for one of the sketches 
concerns a Mrs. Christie, ‘‘ who was called ‘ chucundra’ 
after the muskrat in the ‘ Jungle Book,’ because she 
could not summon up courage to run into the middle 
of the room.”” The uncertainty disappears once we 
are in the middle of the Seton family. Elizabeth Seton, 
the Glasgow minister's daughter, who mothers her 
younger brothers with equal humour and resource, 
assuredly reflects the author’s own personality. The 
minister himself is a faithful portrait of Mr. Buchan, 
‘a portrait interesting to all students of heredity. ‘‘ He 


was a very clever man and wrote beautiful verses,” ghis 
daughter tells you, ‘‘ and was a very Pied Piper in the 
way he fascinated his children, partly because he was 
a boy himself to the end of his days.” Stern theologian 
and in the General Assembly a relentless fighter for the 
old ways, “‘ Mr. Standfast ’’ was yet the humblest of 
pastors and simplest of men. An ideal ‘ through-the- 
week father”’ he held his young family captive with 
Border Ballads and stories of 
fairies and of battles long ago. 
Surely we trace here the origin 
of ‘‘ Greenmantle ” and “‘ Mid- 
winter.” His talented children 
have raised a rare memorial 
to him in a life written for 
private circulation only. If 
only they would follow Lady 
Priestley’s example in the 
memoir of her husband and 
give to the world what was 
meant for a small circle of 
friends ! 

Round about the Setons’ 
home stretches wet, smoky 
Glasgow, with its admirable 
people. Miss Buchan will 
not for a moment admit that 
she has idealised the people. 
Perhaps even the rain and the 
smoke of Glasgow conduce 
to their lovableness. When 
she was in India she felt 
that its “‘ eternal sunshine ” 
actually added to the 
dreariness of its slums, be- 
cause it did nothing to 
encourage those family 
gatherings round the evening fire, where Glasgow’s 
““ weel pleasedness ’’ finds its vent. 

The family’s the thing, with Miss Buchan: romance 
is of little account. And who wants it when Elizabeth 
Seton holds the floor? You would as soon expect it in 
one of Martin Ross’s stories. The author evidently 
agrees with the man in Owen Wister’s “ Virginians,” 
who said: ‘‘ Romeo is no man; Mercutio is a man.” 
Our female Mercutio sparkles through the story, as 
warm-hearted as she is witty and humorous ; as shrewd 
as she is sympathetic. She radiates sunshine. It was 
this quality that made a well-known man of letters 
choose the book to read to his wife in her last illness. 

Even more popular than “ The Setons” was its 
successor, “ Penny Plain.’” The family is practically 
the same, though the brilliant Elizabeth has sobered 
down into the more demure Jean Jardine, a portrait 
from life. The quieter tone of the book may- be due 
to the fact that the war had made a gap in Miss Buchan’s 
family. The model for little Buff had been killed at 
Arras. But his spirit lives on and animates the body 
of the even more lovable “‘ Mhor,’’ whose character is 
another proof of our author's rare insight into the boyish 
mind. “ Penny Plain” has a nearer approach to a plot, 
but sentimentality is still under jealous restraint. Jean 
Jardine says that when she writes a novel it is going to 
be a cross between “ Drumtochty’’ and “ The House 


O. Douglas 
(Miss Anna Buchan). 
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with the Green Shutters.”” There speaks Miss Buchan. 
For her the one is as unreal as the other. She has never 
come across a Scottish village where life is as bitter as 
in Brown's story, and she is a good witness, because her 
long series of lectures—she had to refuse 150 invita- 
tions last winter—on Sir J. Barrie and kindred topics 
take her into every corner of the Lowlands. On the 
one occasion in “ Penny Plain’”’ where sentimentality 
seems likely to break its bonds, the episode of 
“ Biddy’s”’ proposal, the Elizabeth Seton spirit thrusts 
its way to the surface, and the danger evaporates in a 
burst of laughter. In spite of this opposition to 
romanticism, a stream of poetry, clear and cool, runs 
through the book. Perhaps it is overdone when that 
sturdy little imp, Mhor, is made to repeat part of 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of a chorus in the 
“ Bacchae,”” but the author’s devotion to poetry, that 
inheritance from Mr. Buchan, is perfectly genuine. 
Wherever she goes, Miss Buchan’s recitations are 
famous. 

Many of the characters in ‘‘ Penny Plain ”’ are portraits 
from life of the good people of ‘‘ Priorsford,’’ otherwise 
Peebles. This might be embarrassing, were it not the 


fact, gratefully noted by the painter, that people are‘ 


quick to recognise portraits of their neighbours—one 
family in the “ Priorsford’”’ has by general consent 
been christened “‘ the Duff-Whalleys ”’ after the family 


in the novel—but seldom or never recognise their 
own. 

Two years ago “‘ Ann and her Mother’ appeared, a 
book of family reminiscences. We met the ‘‘ mother ”’ 
before in “‘ Penny Plain’’ as Mrs. Macdonald, “ the 
hard-working wife of a hard-working pastor,” pessi- 
mistic in her talk, but quick to see the humorous side 
of things, and “ with a mission to the dreary, awkward, 
unlovable people of the world, to whom she takes a 
new book or magazine, and talks to them and draws 
them out, till they quite brilliant.” ‘‘ Ann ”’ had 
some doubts about publishing this book : we are thankful 
she did. The pair of them are alone in the mother’s 
old home of “ Etterick’’ or Broughton, the family 
having been scattered by death or marriage. It seems 
as if sentiment must at last surely come into its own. 
Will not Mercutio be hard put to it to assert herself ? 
But she does, being not a little helped by the old servant, 
Marget, who as ‘“‘ Mrs. McCosh”’ had so worshipped 
“ Buff’ and “ Mhor.’’ Marget may feel something like 
“a coo on an uncoo loan,’’ but she has her philosophy. 
“Everything has an end and a pudden has twa.” 
Laughter has its final say in these reminiscences, and 
our last recollection is the picture of the silent, melan- 
choly elder Henry Petrie, and his one remark in the 
course of a social evening: “ Potatoes this year’ll no 
stand a boil.”’ W. A. Fox. 


NEVILLE 


RAVELLERS will tell you that one of the keenest 
pleasures in their experience comes after a 
journey is ended. The richness of that pleasure is in 
direct proportion to the imaginativeness they are able 
to exercise. Given a reasonable amount of it, a world- 
rover need only take out from the battered chest in his 
wife’s best parlour somewhere in England a cluster of 
not very important-looking curios collected during some 
long-ago voyage in distant seas and islands, and he may 
rove the world again without stirring from his com- 
fortable arm-chair at home. 

It is a golden advantage, one of which the traveller 
has however no monopoly. What a poet has described 
as “‘ traveller’s joy ”’ is really an emotion shared by the 
stay-at-home who never travels beyond his city home 
except to a holiday-place on the coast for an annual fort- 
night. Any object, be it the most humdrum, may take 
significant form for us, provided there are good memories 
associated with it. And during the dark months that are 
just ahead of us many people will be like the hibernating 
animal which moves in its winter’s sleep at the advent 
of sunshine more than commonly warm for the season : 
for in some such way they will respond to the sight on 
their bookshelves of two volumes which, by the very 
titles and the name of their author, they know are 
packed with the best memories of recent summers. 

A mother-of-pearl necklace, touched by the electric 
light, and throwing out rays of delicate pink and blue, 
is enough to bring to some old-time wanderer the vision 
of a teeming English city in the tropic dawn, with the 
sun pouring brightness through the palms firing a 
minaret on the Governor’s palace: a vision all sun- 
shine and festival. But what a _ mother-of-pearl 
necklace may accomplish for one or two fortunate folk, 


CARDUS. 


“A Cricketer’s Book ’’ and “ Days in the Sun ’’* will do 
for many hundreds wherever our winter-swept country 
once basked through parched brown hours to the 
soothing melody of bat and ball. 

Not only in the “ off-season,’”’ though, do cricket 
players and cricket lovers read the writings of Mr. 
Neville Cardus. The essays collected into these volumes 
of his have for substance the daily reports (and there’s 
the astounding thing about them) which he has tele- 
graphed across the country to his newspaper at the 
close of play, for he travels with the Lancashire eleven 
on behalf of the Manchester Guardian wherever their 
county fixtures may lead them. And these daily 
reports, signed by “ Cricketer,’ are read hungrily in 
every respectable office and workshop in the County 
Palatine, where their writer is regarded as the best 
living authority on the summer game. It is to Mr. 
C. P. Scott’s editorial imagination, broadmindedness 
and perspicacity that this satisfactory position is 
originally due. Of course, those other all-knowing 
editors who boast of their close touch with the “‘ public ”’ 
and their understanding of what the public wants 
would have had no room for Mr. Cardus’s kind of 
journalism had he submitted to them a specimen 
article when he began. He would have received their 
contemptuous dismissal as a high-brow, his report as 
too “ literary ’’—and certainly he is too literary if one 
judges by the standard of “ every sentence a paragraph 
and a subhead-line for every three.’’ Here, as an 
example, is the opening of his account, written ‘ on 
the spot,” of the play in the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
match at Sheffield on Whit-Monday, 1922: 

‘Life no less than art achieves now and again an 

* Grant Richards. 6s. net each. 
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expressive picture. In the scene at Bramall Lane this 
morning we had a typical representation of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire cricket; the stern spirit of it was given 
significant form by the crowd’s mountainous bulk, the hard 
antagonism of the play, the ugliness of the setting of 
chimneys and huddled tenements, all of them telling of the 
competitive life that is led in this part of England. Almost 
the only note in the cricket that went on to a ceaseless roar 
from the multitude was the note of conflict, harsh indeed. 
Almost, one says, but not wholly. Scourging though the 
fight, one cricketer there was 
to remind us of the grace 
which is the game’s very soul. 
Sutcliffe’s bat made _ sweet 
curves, and, like the true artist, 
he was aware of the beauty he 
was fashioning. The contrast 
of his batting with the dominant 
unloveliness of the morning’s 
action moved one romantically ; 
it made one think of the jewel 
in the toad’s head.” 


The encounter which Mr. 
Cardus goes on to describe 
provided, as he now recalls, 
the stormiest day of cricket 
in his experience. Plainly 
he revelled in it—-how could 
he write on cricket so delight- 
fully were there not so 
much of the pugnacious boy 
in him? But he does not 
revel in this aspect of the 
game any more than he has 
revelled in the quiet, un- 
eventful days when, although 
wars and rumours of wars 
may rumble and rattle at 
the outer gates of the ground, 
the only thing that seems 
to matter as one sits looking 
out over the bright green 
acres is the rhythmic spectacle 
of jolly comrades moving 
in the sunshine, their white flannels touched to gold 
as they catch the swimming light. There was once a 
match at Colchester, and he actually begins by describing 
the journey through Essex! ‘‘ The team went through 
fields stained with the crimson of poppies—fields that 
spread right and left to a horizon of trees. The team 
flashed by quiet country villages that have likeable 
names—Hatfield Peverel !—and now a glimpse would 
come of a windmill against the sky, and now a glimpse 
of a white house on a hill-top, or a cottage hiding under 
trees. .. .”’ And lest the reader who is impatient to 
get to the statistics and matter-of-fact details should be 
irritated by his unconventional way of describing a 
game, he reminds him that these things all matter a 
good deal if you would have a sense of the county 
a cricket team is standing for : 

‘In the match between Lancashire and Essex the willows 
round the field, the white tents, the river with curved 
wooden bridges over it near the pavilion, the country folk 
in the crowd—all these things had to do with the game. 
For cricket is sensitive to its habitation. Lancashire 
seemed a less workaday lot at Colchester than usually 


they seem ; years and years fell from their shoulders, and 
really there might have been a conspiracy going on at 


Colchester to change everybody into boys again. Lunch 
in a cool marquee was in itself enough to turn one back 
to schooldays: and there was veal-and-ham pie, with 
ginger-beer to wash it down, and an old lady with a kindly 
face asking you with a curtsy if you wanted any more.” 
Sheer poetry. No description in meticulously 
arranged lines with rhyme and metre will better stand 
the strict tests than that. Indeed, “‘ Days in the Sun” 
(delectable title!) is a book of poems, and so is “A 
Cricketer’s Book,” though 
in a. lesser degree perhaps, 
because it sometimes lacks 
the artistic confidence which 
shows itself so splendidly 
in every line of its successor. 
The fashionable and accepted 
poets of the time could do 
no more with their readers 
—-they generally do less— 
than Mr. Cardus does with 
his. Cricket does not come 
to an end with our actual, 
material experience of it if 
we submit ourselves to his 
magic influence. Every- 
body who follows the game 
at all will be warmed in his 
winter-chilled pulses by 
some shining description or 
other in these happy pages. 
That July match at Aigburth, 
for example, when Lancashire 
were left by Sussex to get 348 
to win, and play ended with 
just over a hundred hit 
up at a cost of three wickets. 
What a glorious impression 
comes back to you, as vivid 
and glowing as it must have 
been in reality, whether you 
Mr. Neville Cardus. happened to be watching the 
game at the time or not, 
as you read in Mr. Cardus’s words how Mr. A. E. 
Gilligan was stumped by Duckworth off Richard 
Tyldesley for 114. The Sussex captain, you learn, 
had knocked up that century at the rate of a run a 
minute. You can see again Lancashire’s faithful 
servant, Cook, his snapdragon comrade Parkin, and the 
sun-faced, jovial “‘ Dick’ Tyldesley, sending up ball 
after ball, over after over, to feed that hungry bat 
through the sultry afternoon. Once your memory is 
properly revivified the bleak November darkness be- 
yond the drawn curtains will not trouble you. For in 
the cosy, dreamy quietude of a crimson glowing chimney- 
piece, with your pipe well alight, your feet on the 
fender, and either of those two blue-backed books 
dropping gently from your fingers at the end of your 
reading, you find that you have been living the whole 
match through again. Summer is scorching your face. 
Your eyes still feast on a vision of sweet green grass, 
blue skies, and fluttering white fieldsmen. A delectable 
pastime, truly, this cricket you play through Mr. 
Cardus’s good offices—the only cricket worth playing on 
the hearth ! 
Mr. Cardus avoids as much as he can what Mr. 
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Kipling called the “ filthily technical.’’ But the 
technicians of the game will find in his descriptions all 
they desire to learn of the mechanics of a particular 
match—and, on the other hand, those who dread 
statistics will imbibe them without knowing it, so 
subtly and softly toned down they become as Mr. 
Cardus handles them. One of the most human essays 
he has yet written—poignantly human, beautifully 
human—-is that on Johnny Briggs, which is to be found 
in “‘ A Cricketer’s Book.”’ And in it Mr. Cardus makes 
a technical analysis which puts to shame the old dull 
type of report, and incidentally makes one wonder how 
cricket-lovers in the past ever tolerated the stuff done 
by writers who refused to follow or were incapable of 
following the example set by those two sturdy cricket 
classics, Nvren and Pyecroft : 


“This man a subtle bowler? you might well have 
asked, looking at his bland eyes, yet he was a very Heathen 
Chinee of cricket. He bowled you a left-handed ball with a 
quite casual motion; his arm swept over almost ingratia- 
tingly. His run to the wicket was modest, and a little 
mincing. But if the turf were at all susceptible to spin, 
the ball he sent you had a bottle imp inside it. It might 
twist so viciously that a little tuft of grass was cut up from 
the pitch ; it might scuttle to the base of your stumps like 
a mouse ; it might jump up at you and rap your knuckles 
abominably. 

“Yet it was hard to be short with him, despite his deceit. 
He was as a child playing tricks with you. When he 
bowled you neck and crop there was a cocky little strut 
in his walk as he moved to mid-off to tell him exactly how 
the ball had pitched on your legs and hit your off-wicket. 
And again it was hard to be short with him. Obviously he 
had bowled you in sheer fun; you simply had to join in 
the general laughter. He was as busy as a bee all day 
long. How he worried his batsman! The poor fellow, 
having lost his breath stopping a fizzing breakback from 
Johnny, could not (as he could when he was playing other 
bowlers) take a little walk round the crease and get his 
lungs full again. No; Briggs bowled ball after ball 
quicker than any other bowler that ever made batsman’s 
life intolerable. 

“He had no long trek back to his bowling base: a short 
stride or two, a bounce, and here he was again. And you 
couldn’t jump out to many of his slows, to get them on 
the half-volley. He seemed to give the ball no upward 
curve at all: down to the wicket from his arm it came, 
for all the distraught batsman knew. His fast ball, too, 
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RECTORY. 
Barsham Church and Rectory. 
From “ Waveney,” by B. Granville Baker (Philip Allan). 


had to be ‘ looked out for.’ He could bowl a yard faster 
without the faintest change of action.” 


No man who ever saw poor, ill-starred Briggs on a 
cricket field can fail to appreciate the veracity of this 
brilliantly clever recollection. And Mr. Cardus is able 
to make it because he himself has had cricket in his 
bones from his earliest years. He was born near 
Manchester, and well remembers praying seriously at 
his bedside, when his years were very tender, that 
J. T. Tyldesley might make a hundred on the morrow. 
The artistry, sense of form, and culture that he con- 
tributes even to the hastiest of his writings are just as 
natural to him as his cricket. But drawing and music 
were his youthful passions. Just after he left school he 
was engaged byaStockport newspaper todraw caricatures 
during a football match. ‘‘ I drew the caricatures quite 
successfully, as I thought, but omitted to add the names 
of the players, thinking that I would do that part of 
the work when I reached home.”’ But alas, he could 
not identify them! ‘‘ Possibly I had imparted to them 
an aspect of idealism which made them unrecognisable. 
. . . However, not being able to tell t’other from which, 
I hadn’t the heart to go on with the work. As a 
consequence the career of chief English caricaturist was 
left open for Mr. Tom Webster.’’ And there are many 
passages in the two volumes which only a musician 
could have written; and these have an enhanced 
interest of their own for those who, during the winter, 
read Mr. Cardus’s excellent music-criticisms in the same 
Manchester newspaper. His views on music are 
naturally broad—he welcomes anything ‘‘ good,” whether 
by Leo Fall or Bach. Mr. Samuel Langford and Mr. 
Ernest Newman have been his mentors here. “‘ I confess 
that I owe everything to them,” he says: ‘and yet 
it is only by the mercy of God that I have been one of 
Mr. Newman’s disciples instead of his victim.” 

Mr. Cardus declares that ‘‘ Days in the Sun”’ is the 
last book of cricket he intends to write. The next will 
be concerned with music; and I rather think he is 
contemplating a big book on Wagner, to be finished 
in his old age. But the subject hardly matters: what- 
ever he does will come of a sweet and cultured nature, 
and crackle with the humour of one who will get his 
friendly laugh out of most things. And all the assurance 
we need that he can write on most things, in a manner 
definitely literary and not at all journalistic, may be 
found in the early numbers of Voices, a magazine to 
which, like other good folk, he found much enjoyment 
in contributing, perhaps because, as he recalls, ‘‘ it had 
an editor who was too hard-worked to alter my copy, 
and as he was paying me nothing I knew he wouldn’t 
insist on his money’s worth.” 

Taking all these evidences of versatility into con- 
sideration, we do not feel rash in expecting great things 
in literature from Mr. Neville Cardus. But even if he 
were never to write another line he has already earned 
the esteem and gratitude of literary folk as well as those 
who are non-literary. For he has not merely trans- 
formed us jaded fellows of the pen into the spectators 
at last summer’s matches though we may never have 
witnessed any of them; he has changed us into boys 
again, intoxicated with hero-worship and those little 
private ambitions that went to naught but have kept 
sweet in the memory. THomas MOULT. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


OCTOBER, 1924. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


5 


SPECIAL NoTICcE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

IIl.—A Prize oF A GuIneEa is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

I11.—A Prize or THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best original quatrain in praise of wet weather. 

IV.—A Prize or Harr A Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to W. G. 
Maclagan, ‘‘ Sunningdale,’’ Woodville Road, 
New Barnet, Herts, and Irene Wintle, Gover- 
nor’s House, Camp Hill, Newport, I.W., for 
the following : 


THE SCHOLAR IN LOVE. 


In every lad I see a lover, 
And love in every maiden’s eye : 
Love thrills the singing birds that hover 
Where beauty gladdens earth and sky. 


I turned me from the ancient sages, 
The kingly souls that ruled my soul ; 
let the dust lie on their pages, 

And recked no more of their control. 


— 


For I had gathered in a minute 
The best of all they’d ever seen, 
And earth, and everything within it 
Was lovelier that our love had been. 
W. G. MACLAGAN. 


RICHES. 
(A Gipsy Song.) 
To-day a lady passed me 
In silken gown and fine, 
But her grey eyes, like clouded skies 
Looked sadly into mine ; 
O, very lovely was she 
And very proudly dres'’t, 
But she sighed for the crooning baby 
That lay upon my breast ! 


I have no gold, no jewels, 
Nor any garment fair... 

I wrap me all in a crimson shawl 
And my own raven hair! 

But I ask no greater treasure 
For me and my gipsy man 

Than the little sun-brown baby 


Asleep in my caravan ! IRENE WINTLE. 


We also select for printing : 

SPRING SONG. 
Though the gods grant me length of days 
To love all beauty, die I must; 
But Spring will still have perfect ways 
In English lanes when I am dust; 


And all earth’s fairness cries to me 

Of dear things missed through life’s short span— 
New Aprils I shall never see, 

And beauty spent ere I began, 


And windflowers in old woods agleam 
Which once made glad, the self-same way, 
Through far springs vanished like a dream, 
The dust that loved them yesterday. 


(Dorothy M. Gibbins, 35, Heathfield Road, Acton.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Arbel M. Aldous (Hendon), K. G. Budd (Twickenham), 
Marion Elizabeth Stark (Connecticut, U.S.A.), L. Bruce 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), Stephen Stothert (Rochester), 
D. Nichol (Wokingham), May McCready (Durham), 
Gwen Syms (East Sheen), Phyllis James (London, W.), 
Margot E. Bartlett (Marston Green), Vera Newton 
(Bedford), Mrs. F. A. E. Woollett (Newmarket), W. 
Swayne Little (Dublin), D. Waller (Oxford), G. R. Drake 
(Easingwold), Mary N. Nason (Broadway), Alice Y. Hind 
(Hampstead), George Galbraith (Londonderry), Isobel 
Cumming (Birmingham), Joan Warburg (London, W.), 
Pauline Slender (Kensington), Jessie Mackay (Montreal), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), Winifred Tasker (Bourne- 
mouth), Helene Mullins (New York), Elgar Owen 
(Muswell Hill), Florence Overton (Stockport), Mrs. 
H. M. Scott (Edinburgh), J. Kilmeny Keith (London, 
W.), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), Eileen Carfrae 
(Brixton), E. Harman (London, W.), Silvey A. Clarke 
(Fulham), Joan Burr (Bloemfontein), Hilda M. Webb 
(Hampstead), Liam P. Clancy (Dublin), Mrs. Margaret 
Wymer (Richmond), Olive Florence Crowe (Hanwell), 
Janet Grimes (Ipswich), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.) 


Il.—Tue Prize or A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Colonel G. R. Towns- 
hend, 5, Terminus Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea, for 
the following : 

TANGLED EVIDENCE. 
By Mrs. Puittp CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. (Cassells.) 
“I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
And the fact is we all three saw; 
I saw him, and he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau!” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
We also select for printing : 
THE HIDDEN PLAYER. By ALFRED Noyes. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Under the haystack fast asleep.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Reginald W. Spink, 26, Third Avenue, Heworth, York.) 
GREAT GIFTS. By ANNE Darnay. (Collins.) 


““She gave me eyes, she gave me ears.” 
Worpswortu, The Sparrow's Nest. 
(C. A. Woutersz, Mount Lavinia, Ceylon.) 
THE LUTE PLAYER. By H. Brnptoss. (Ward, Lock.) 
“It cannot be—it is—it is— 
A hat is going. round.” 
O. W. Hoitmes, The Music Grinders. 


(S. M. Isaacson, 15, Vicarage Gate, W.8.) 
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NIGHT FEARS. By L. P. HartLey. (Putnams.) 
‘“Such as witches and creatures with horrible features, 
And horrible grins and hooked noses and chins.” 
Tuomas INGOLDsBy, The Witches’ Frolic. 
(Marie Maconochie, 123, Liverpool Road, Birkdale, 
Southport.) 


THE MAN WHO FELL THROUGH THE EARTH. 
By CAROLYN WELLS. (Harrap.) 
(1) ‘‘ There is another shore, you know, 
Upon the other side.” 
LEwis CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland. 


(Honoria Blyth, 68, Milton Park, Highgate, N.) 
(2) ‘“‘Cap’n, art tha sleepin’ there below ?”’ 
HENRY NEWBOLT, Dyrake’s Drum. 
(D. Nichol, ‘‘ Foxfield,’’ Sindlesham, Wokingham.) 
(3) ‘‘ The rest is silence.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act V, Scene 2. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 1, Clifton Villas, Highgate Hill.) 


III].—TuHeE PriIzE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
description of any character in present-day fiction 
is awarded to M. Judson, of York House, Rick- 
mansworth Road, Watford, for the following : 


CHARLES MARLOW, IN ‘‘ CHANCE,” AND 
OTHERS OF CONRAD’S NOVELS. 

Marlow is a story-teller so brilliant that his personality, 
never obtrusive, is sometimes altogether overlooked. 
Long, loose-limbed, ‘‘ quietly composed in varied shades 
of brown,”’ he treads silently 2s a shadow: but his ‘“‘ veiled 
glance ’’ conceals the keenest observation, the most subtle 
analysis of motive, and a brooding imagination able to 
reconstruct from a glimpse a whole character or emotional 
atmosphere. His ponderings produce acute generalisations 
and his ‘‘ drop of femininity ’’ gives an unconventional 
flavour to his reflections upon women. His ironic manner 
is half natural, half assumed. There are times when he 
sees human struggles dwarfed to insignificance beneath the 
starry heavens; but more often beneath his mockery he 
hides his loathing for cruelty, selfishness and lies, and his 
sensitive sympathy with life’s victims, such as Flora de 
Barral and Jim. What was Marlow’s relation to his 
author? Since Conrad evaded that question, it must 
be for individual conjecture. 


We also select for special commendation the aescrip- 
tions by L. Calderon (Manchester), Margaret Owen 


(Whitstable), E. Sweatman (Reading), D. E. A. Rash 


(Norfolk), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), Rev. M. W. 
Williams (Merthyr Tydfil), John L. Pearmain (Hamp- 
stead), Mrs. Muriel Stevens (London, W.), Mary C. 
Jobson (Dedham), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), 
L. Tarbuck (Manchester), A. M. Clunt (King’s Lynn), 
D. Monro (London, W.), M. V. Gregory (Balham), 
E. M. Parkinson (London, S.W.), K. E. Ingoldby 
(Golders Green), Margery Porter (Edinburgh), Winifred 
Beal (Poole), Florence E. Jenkinson (Burton-on-Trent), 
M. G. Young (Burgess Hill), Margaret G. Rhodes 
(Greenodd), Muriel Kent (Torquay), C. H. Markham 
(Haslemere), Joyce Holder (Swanage), Mary Cole 
(Wheatley), C. E. Ransom (Torquay). 


1V.—TuHe Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred word review is awarded to B. Noél 
Saxelby, of 10, Hardwick Mount, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, for the following : 

THE ROADSIDE FIRE. By Mapbe Line LINForp. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 
Audrey Deane, discontented with her comfortable 
suburban home and life, offers herself as a voluntary 


‘worker with the Help for Poland Mission. Her impressions 


of the journey out, of her destination—Hiskow—and of 
the conditions of life there are given in faithful detail, 
and the portraits of her small band of fellow workers and 
their interrelations are lightly but. tellingly sketched. 
With one of them, Stephen Norris, she has an unsatis- 
factory® love affair and returns home temporarily dis- 
illusioned with hfe, love and herself. The book abounds 
in distinguished and colourful descriptive passages. 


We also select for printing : 

THE GRAND DUCHESS. By G. A. BIRMINGHAM.. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The best recommendation I can give this book is to 
state that it is Birmingham's latest, and probably best 
novel. Nearly every sentence adds humour or interest. 
Not only humour, but a masterly skill in developing plot 
is evident. The foundation of the novel is as sound as 
that of any good detective story, and far more entertaining. 
The satire is plain to see, and very well merited. While 
the Birmingham hero is far from stale, or showing signs 
of ever being. If it were not a full length novel, we should 
all want to read it at a sitting. 


(K. E. Ingoldby, 29, Templars Avenue, Golders Green.) 


SONGS OF SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
By ALrrep Noyes. (Blackwood.) 

Of the three sections into which this volume is divided, 
“The London Poems ”’ undoubtedly take precedence. Here 
the harsh outlines of life’s prose are softened to poetry, 
and we breathe gratitude to a poet who condescends to 
illumine the commonplace with his genius. ‘‘ The Bus 
Conductor ’’—a vivid bit of realism, and quite the most 
remarkable poem in the collection—is refreshingly rhythmi- 
cal after the disjointed fragments of chopped prose that 
we too often associate with vers libre. But then Mr. Noyes 
possesses an ear so finely attuned to his instrument that 
he could never be unmusical in any medium. 


(Irene Petch, Howe Green, Kirbymoorside, Yorks.) 


THE MISSING GATES. ByR.F. Foster. (Jarrolds.) 


Readers who love a good mystery story will revel in 
“The Missing Gates.”’” It is packed full of thrills from 
cover to cover. The first chapter alone tells of the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of several big iron gates from various 
parts of London, and the stealing of a dead body from a 
mortuary, all of which happens in one night. The principal 
villain is a fearsome creature ; it requires all the skill of 
the hero, who is a newspaper reporter, to finally run him 
to earth. We hope Mr. Foster will give us more mystery 
stories ! 


(G. Ralton Barnard, 6, The Crescent, York.) 


DING DONG BELL. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


(Selwyn & Blount.) 

Those of us who know the lure of old graveyards, and 
find fascination in their grass-grown and weather-worn 
stones with scarce decipherable inscriptions, will find an 
answering echo in this little volume. We shall flatter 
ourselves that it was written just for us, and sating our- 
selves.in the sheer beauty of its prose, become oblivious 
of all outside our tiny circle, until in a moment of recol- 
lection we realise that all that beauty is too fine and too 
perfect to remain thus hidden and unknown, and breaking 
through our barrier of selfish solitude we let the others 
share. 


(Ethel Mulvany, 21, Drury Street, Dublin.) 


We specially commend the reviews received from 
Rhoda Tuck Pook (Southend-on-Sea), H. F. Smart 
(London, S.E.), Sidney S. Wright (Swanley), L. Mugford 
(Blackheath), Margarita Bowden (Stowmarket), Marion 
Peacock (Horsham), F. G. Peacey (Churchdown), Evelin 
San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Mrs. Wymer (Richmond), 
T. H. Sheridan (Brixton), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), G. E. Wakerley (West 
Bridgford), G. Ashford (London, N.), V. W. Ware 
(prés Dieppe), W. Bernard Livermore (Crouch End), 
Martha Bell (London, W.C.), R. K. Bowes (Liverpool), 
Florence M. Ramsey (Cheltenham), Marjorie Goodacre 
(Buxton), Leonard M. Ward (Stratford), Hilda Lurcott 
(East Molesey), M. Towell (Boston), E. L. Foyster 
(Croydon), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to Pauline Slender, of 
45, Sinclair Road, Kensington, W.14. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The London publishing world has lost one of its 
most honoured and distinguished personalities in 
the death of Sir 
Algernon Methuen, 
who died at Hasle- 
mere on the 2oth 
September, in his 
sixty-ninth year. 
Educated at  Berk- 
hampsted School and 
Wadham College, he 
went from Oxford to 
become head of High 
Croft preparatory 
school for fifteen 
years, continuing his 
work there for some 
few years after founding in 1889 the firm of Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., whose success is a monument alike 
to his real love of literature and his brilliant business 
qualities. He took an active interest in politics, 
standing as Liberal candidate for Guildford in rgro ; 
and was himself author or editor of several books, 
including ‘‘ Peace or War in South Africa,” a sym- 
pathetic study of the Boers, and that best and most 
popular of recent anthologies, ‘“‘ An Anthology of 
Modern Verse.” <A J.P. forSurrey, he took a keen 
and very practical interest in the social welfare work 
of his district, and will be remembered for his many 
unobtrusive beneficences, no less than for his services 
to literature, not the least memorable of which are 
the quick recognition and generous encouragement 
he gave to new and promising writers. 


Sir Algernon 
Methuen, Bart. 


Messrs. Macmillan are publishing this month * A 
Last Scrap Book,” another miscellany of views and 
opinions on a number of things, literary and general, 
by Mr. George Saintsbury. 


Mrs. Asquith’s new book, “ Without Prejudice,” 
is to be published in October by Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth. 


Mr. Peter B. Kyne, the distinguished American 
novelist, is coming on an autumn holiday to 
London. Though he is now so_ phenomenally 
popular, Mr. Kyne went through years of hard work 
in the business world, to say nothing of service in 
_ the Spanish-American War, and later in the World 
War, before the public found him. It was not until 


1913 that he began to be recognised as an author 
of more than ordinary promise. His ‘‘ Kindred of 
the Dust” brought him his first big success, which 
wes increased by ‘“ The Bride of Palomar” and 
“Never the Twain Shall Meet.”” The old sea 
captain, Cappy Ricks, who figures in several of his 
books, is the best-loved and most popular of all his 
characters, and his readers hope he did not make 
his last appearance in ‘“ Cappy Ricks Retires.” 
Mr. Kyne’s new novel, *“* The Enchanted Hill,” a 
story of to-day in New Mexico, is to be published 
immediately by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


However good they may be, the best things in life 
are not the best for you unless you find them so. As 
Mr. Henry Holt says in his very entertaining 
“Sixty Years as a Publisher” (18s.; Allen & 
Unwin), “no experience is of much use but one’s 
own.”’ Searching for truths through his more than 
eighty years, he remarks: “ I’ve been learning new 
ones ever since I was old enough to learn anything 
—making more important, interesting, novel and 
surprising discoveries, and the most important, 
interesting, novel and surprising of them all is that 
there’s not a new one among them—that every one 
of them, when boiled down and digested, is expressed 
in some old saw with which I have been familiar 
from childhood, and for most of which I have 
had the contempt that familiarity breeds. There is 
common sense in his contention that, since man 
can’t have much pleasure without a reasonable 
amount of money, until he sees his way to getting 
that ‘‘ he is unwise to become absorbed in any- 
thing else.’ He drives home his meaning by 
adding, ‘‘ although Carlyle was greatest 
moral influence of the world’s greatest age, the 
picture of 
him sitting 
idle or even 
writing, if he 
did, while 
his delicately- 
nurtured wife 
scrubbed the 
floor, is a 
sickening 
thing,’’ espec- 
ially when you 
compare him 
with other 
authors who 
made sure of 
a competence 
by working, 
“ Hawthorne 
in the Custom 


Mr. Leland Buxton, 


whose successful novel, “ The Devil's River,” i 
published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 
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House, Trollope in the Post Office, Lamb or Mill 
in the India House, Dobson in the Board of 
Trade, Blackmore in his market garden and Sted- 
man in Wall Street.’”’ It may shock the idealists 
who believe everything and everybody should be 
sacrificed in the service of genius, but that is Mr. 
Holt’s point of view and, though it is disquieting 
to picture Carlyle bustling 
off with a bag every 
day to an office in the 
City, there is something to 
be said for it. 


Mr. Aylmer Maude writes 
and takes our reviewer 
to task for saying, last 
month, that Mr. Dole’s 
translation of Tolstoy’s dra- 
mas, published by Messrs. 
Harrap, is “‘a completer 
edition of the plays than 
had hitherto been avail- 
able.” The translation by 
Mr.and Mrs. Aylmer Maude, 
included in the World’s 
Classics series, issued by the 
Oxford Press, contains, 
he says, “every play and 
every portion of every 
play that is to be found 
in Mr. Dole’s translation.” 
Our reviewer was relying on 
a usually good memory 
and the statement on the 
jacket of Mr. Dole’s book, 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


and apologises to Mr. Aylmer Maude for his error. 


A new edition, the first in the last eighty years, of 
the Poems of John Skelton, edited by Richard 
Hughes, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Heinemann. Skelton has been too often omitted 
from the company of those gathered into collected 
editions of the poets, and Mr. Hughes and _ his 
publishers have rendered a good service to letters 
in reprinting his work, though the edition is to be 
limited to 750 copies. 


‘““A Peal of Bells,’ a new volume of essays by 
Mr. Robert Lynd, is to be published this month 
by Messrs. Methuen; who are also publishing a 
collection of essays by Miss Rose Macaulay. 


Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, whose new novel, ‘* The 
Given Heart,” Messrs. Hutchinson publish, began 
her career as an artist (Celia Levetus), doing illustra- 
tions for many magazines and the books of many 
publishers. A ten guineas prize in the Studio, with 
Walter Crane as judge, gave her a start. In due 
course, long articles on her artistic work in the 


Artist and the Ex Libris Journal brought her 
recognition and led to a general demand for her 
book-plate designs. She wrote much for the Artist 
and had published some six hundred drawings 
before she began to turn aside and devote herself to 
literature. Her first book was ‘‘ The Comfort Lady 
and Other Verses,” published by Mr. Elkin Mathews 
in his Vigo Cabinet series 
about fourteen years ago. 
Shortly after, she wrote 
her first novel, ‘* Martin, 
Son of John,” but being 
dissatisfied with it, laid it 
aside for seven years, then 
rewrote the opening and 
offered it to Messrs. Sidg- 
wick & Jackson by whom 
it was published during 
Armistice week in 1918. 
Her next two novels, 
‘“‘ Their Chosen People” and 
First Good Joy,” 
were published by the 
publishers of ** The Given 
Heart,’ which is, to my 
thinking, the best novel she 
has yet written. It isa 
Gloucestershire story ; the 
author clearly knows 
Gloucestershire and its 
people ; it hasatmosphere, 

— and her characters move 
Miss Willa Cather, and speak like living 


whose new novel, “4A Lye tag cea is reviewed creatures. Youn g Mat 


Given is a loutish lad with 
a vein of cruelty in his nature, yet with so much of 
good in it too that one understands how such a girl 
as Ceciley Grove could love him so long and faith- 
fully. The families of these two, whose destinies 
are so inextricably interwoven, have farmed 
Gloucestershire land for generations; the past 
holds strange stories of their enmity, and of their 
love. Subtle threads draw these warring families 
together at times ; love of the soil, in this refined, 
aristocratic girl and the rough, rustic boy, rivalling 
their love of each other. The story is developed 
with real insight and real power ; it is an able and 
very interesting piece of work. Mrs. Nicholson, by 
the way, has been successful in a widely different 
type of novel. She has written sensational mystery 
stories for the newspapers; one appeared in book 
form last spring and another is appearing this 
autumn, but she discreetly publishes these under 
a pseudonym 


‘“* The Grove and Other Poems,” a new volume by 
Mr. John Freeman, will be published this autumn 
by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. 


There is, in the current number of the Author an 
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excellent article by Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell (whose new novel, 
‘“* Elaine at the Gates,” has just 
come from Thornton Butterworth) 
on “ Authors and Publishers ” 
which all authors —all young 
authors especially—should read. 
It is written in a most practical, 
reasonable spirit and written from 
the depths of personal experience. 
He says there are, of course, bad 
publishers, indifferent publishers, 


Photo by 
but ‘the goodness of some E. 0. Hoppé. 


publishers really amounts to a 
radiant, steadfast altruism.’’ Authors, he thinks, are 
to blame for most of their own troubles, and he 
advises them of the way they should take to avoid 
them. His chief complaint against publishers is of 
their ‘‘ awful silence.’ Being busy with many 
books they sometimes forget that the author is 
desperately interested only in one book and do not 
send him word of how that book is going or whether 
it is not going at all. It is a genial, friendly, sug- 
gestive article that both publishers and authors 
should read, mark, learn and inwardly digest. 


A famous artist herself, the wife of one famous 
artist and mother of another who was “‘ Spy”’ of 
Vanity Fair, it would have been strange if Mrs. 
E. M. Ward had not had a story to tell that was 
well worth telling in her “‘ Memories of Ninety 
Years ”’ (21s.; Hutchinson). I have read no book 
of reminiscences lately that has interested or 
pleased me more. She 
knew Tom Moore, and 
gives a charming account 
of her first meeting with 
him when she was a child. 
She knew Dickens, Cruik- 
shank, Wilkie Collins, 
Thackeray, Lord Lytton, 
Irving—in short, most of 
the famous authors and 
artists of her time, and 
has pleasant recollections 
and capital anecdotes to 
relate of them. That is 
a delightful sketch of Land- 
seer, homing from a party, 
asleep on his neighbour’s 
doorstep in the small hours 
of the morning because he 
had forgotten his latchkey ; 
and here is a characteristic 
tale of Douglas Jerrold, 
whom she “ always found 
most genial and kind,” 
despite his reputation for 
-saying bitter things: “‘A 


Mr. Shan Bullock, 


whose new novel, “ The Loughsiders”’ (Harrap), 
is reviewed in this Number. 


man much given to_ boasting 
about his smart friends, and being 
a worshipper of titles, told him 
that he was dining with his friend, 
a well-known peer, the other 
night, and it was very odd—there 
was no fish. ‘Oh,’ said Jerrold, 
‘I suppose they had eaten it up- 
stairs!’’’ Mrs. Ward has vivid 
memories of Queen Victoria ; 
various members of the Royal 
Family were among her famous 
sitters ; but she is as interesting 
when she talks of certain of her 
lesser known friends as when she gossips of the 
celebrities whose friendship has also been hers. 
It isa book to read alike for its personal appeal, 
and for its anecdotes and intimate pictures of the 
social life of an era that is gone. The many 
portraits, admirably reproduced from paintings and 
drawings, add much to its attractiveness. 


I regret very much to hear of the death of Mrs. 
G. A. Anderson, of whom Mr. F. A. Downing writes 
to me: 

‘*The news of the death of Mrs. G. A. Anderson, 
of Woldingham, a frequent contributor to THE 
Bookman, London Mercury, Times Literary Supple- 
ment and Notes and Queries, will come as a great 
shock to those who knew her or had ever come in 
contact with her. That her eager, happy life has 
gone seems impossible to believe. She had gathered 
around her during the past ten years a circle of 
lovers of Charles Lamb, 
more particularly of those 
interested in research work 
on Lamb and his con- 
temporaries, and those en- 
gaged in this field will 
know that there are still 
gleanings worth gathering 
there. Great was her own 
success ; her methods were 
remarkable in their origin- 
ality, and by their applica- 
tion she was successful in 
elucidating many obscure 
points of great interest, 
and above all in bringing 
together a large number of 
letters of Lamb that have 
not as yet been printed. 
The articles she con- 
tributed to _ various 
journals were but as 
the shavings from her 
workshop. Time, I believe, 
will prove that hers was 
Mrs. G. A. Anderson. one of the most important 
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Something new in 

the way of children’s 

j books is rather in 
the nature ofa rarity, 


but we are to have 


it in “ A Guide to 
Caper,” to be pub- 
lished shortly by 


glance through an 


Messrs. Chatto & 
04 Windus, and I have 
greatly enjoyed a 


Facsimile of part of letter from Joseph Conrad to 


early copy of the 


Mr. Clement Shorter, with whose permission it book. It is written 


is reproduced. 
pieces of research work in literature that has been 
in progress in recent years. It is to be hoped that 
the results of her labours may not be lost to the 
great company of those who love Elia. Not since 
Mr. E. V. Lucas completed his monumental work 
has so much care and loving attention, amounting 
to genius, been given to Lamb and his circle. 
Mrs. Anderson was in touch personally and by 
correspondence with those interested in her subject 
all over the world, and all who were welcomed 
under her hospitable roof will recall with sad pleasure 
her delight in showing her library and other treasures 
at her home on the hill at Woldingham. Her joy 
was keen when one was able to put into her hands 
something fresh on her subject. With what loving 
intuition would she unravel a twisted skein of con- 
flicting information, and how unselfishly would she 
pass on the results of her labours. It must not be 
thought that her activities were all in one direction. 
She won the British Ladies’ Chess Championship 
on three occasions and held the cup, but the pro- 
portion of time she gave to chess was very small. 
She was an artist of no small ability, possessing a 
keen sense of character, as her 
sketches in Chess-Pie showed. 
To every good cause in_ her 
neighbourhood she gave of her- 
self, and one of her last activities 
was the compilation of the first 
Directory of Woldingham. She 
procured the advertisements and 
wrote all the original matter, and 
the sale of the Directory brought 
a very substantial contribution 
to local hospital funds. The 
duties of her household were on 
her own shoulders, and all her 
other activities were subordinated 
to these. She has passed from 
among us at the early age of 
forty-eight, taken from her loved 
ones and her happy workings, 


author ot the Prize-Winning Novei in the John 

Long (2nd) £500 Prize Competition for the Best 

First Novel. Mr. Reed's novel, “ A Wise Fool,” 
is to be published during October. 


by Mr. Thomas 
Bodkin, a barrister, son of Judge Bodkin, and illus- 
trated by Mr. Denis Eden. Mr. Eden has beena yearly 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy since he was twenty- 
three, but those pictures would not prepare you for 
the whimsical, fantastic, quaint drawings he has done 
in this book. And Mr. Bodkin, laying aside the 


‘austerities of the law, has let himself go and been 


as delightfully irresponsible and droll in his part 
of this *“* Guide to Caper,” which is the country of 
the little bears. The fun of it all is so fresh and 
charmingly young that I think wherever the book 
goes this Christmas there will be a nursery full of 
the jolliest laughter. 


It is so often said that Joseph Conrad was wisely 
advised to suppress the preface he had written for 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus’ that some who 
have not read it imagine it must have been some- 
thing very indiscreet or immature. It was printed 
in the English Review, and subsequently reprinted 
for private circulation, and there was no réason 
why it should not have had its place in front of the 
novel except that, interesting as it is, it would have 
been superfluous there. Mr. 
Conrad’s ‘own opinion of it was 
given in a letter he wrote to Mr. 
Clement Shorter in 1917, part of 
which is reproduced here in 
facsimile with Mr. Shorter’s 
permission. 


It is interesting to find a 
descendant of that essentially’ 
English author, Captain Marryat, 
proving himself one of the ablest 
and most popular of American 
novelists. But if we may flatter 
ourselves that Mr. James Oliver 


Curwood inherits something of 


his story-telling gift from that 
ancestor, his style and method 
and themes are distinctively his 
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own. Marryat knew nothing of 
that wonderful wild life of the 
woods and open spaces in which 
Mr. Curwood has found his in- 
spiration. He was born at Owosso, 
Michigan, and after spending his 
prentice years at an editorial desk 
in Detroit, went back and settled 
in the place of his birth as soon as 
he had established himself as a 
novelist. His first novel, “‘ Captain 
Plum,” appeared in 1908; he 


in 1919, brought him into a popu- 
larity that has been growing ever 
since. This book, “ The Valley of 
Silent Men,” and “ The Alaskan” 
are perhaps the first favourites 
among his novels, but its recep- 
tion in America seems to indicate 
that “A Gentleman of Courage,” 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are publishing over here, sur- 
3 passes in the drama and power 

of its story even those notable 


followed that with many stories Me. Sydney A. hooks. 

h two books, “ The Mysterious 
and books, his vogue steadily in- and Brightest Spots in Betahter 
creasing, until The River's End,’ ondon,” are pu 4 y Messrs. Stanley 
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The final ‘‘ ramble ’’ of the season took place on Saturday afternoon, September 2oth, and attracted the largest gathering 
of members so far recorded. The venue was Stoke Poges, immortalised by ‘‘ The Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” and, 
with the exception of the weather, which was distinctly ‘“‘ weepy,”’ the outing was an unqualified success. Twenty members 
went down by train, and were met at Slough station by a special motor bus which conveyed them to Stoke Green, where 
another lady joined the party. From thence to Gray’s Monument and the Churchyard it is, in fine weather, a pleasant 
walk across the meadows, but on this occasion the grass was distinctly wet! However the spirits of the “ pilgrims ” were 
in no way damped by the uncongenial atmosphere, and Gray’s Monument was duly visited and the tomb in the Church- 
yard inspected, after which the picturesque little church, dating from the twelfth century, was thoroughly explored under 
the ciceronage of a very courteous and well-informed caretaker. The ‘‘ ramblers”’ then proceeded—undaunted by the 
weather—to walk to the little village of Wexham, about half a mile distant, where an excellent tea was served at the quaint 
little Red Lion Inn, a pleasant hostelry some four hundred years old. After tea the special motor bus conveyed the 
members back to Slough station, from whence they returned to Paddington, one and all expressing their satisfaction at a 
most enjoyable ‘‘ ramble.” 

The party was “‘ personally conducted ’’ by Mr. A. H. Capern, who had made the most complete arrangements for 
their comfort and transport, and it is very satisfactory to be able to record that the unfavourable weather was quite 
unsuccessful in its attempt to be a “‘ spoil-sport.”’ 

The neglected appearance of Gray’s Monument was the subject of general comment, and it is to be hoped that steps 


will, before long, be taken to renovate it thoroughly, and to keep it a memorial worthy of the author of one of the finest 
poems in the English language. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


Meetings at CAxTon HALL, Westminster, on first and third Wednesdays in the following months, at 7.30 for 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAMME, 1924-1925, 
1924 January 21st 


October Ist Mr. WALTER DE LA Marz (subject to be announced later) 
Mr. W. B. MAxweELt, “ Thought and Life” Chairman : Editor of THE BooKMAN 
Chairman ; Editor of THE BooKMAN 


February 4th 
Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes, “‘ The Creative Gift: What it is, Mr. Ernest RayMonp, “ The Creative Life x 
and can it be improved ?” Chairman: Rev. J. M. E. Ross, Editor of The British 
Chairman: Mr. G. B. BurGIn Weekly 
November 5th February 18th 
Mr. Epwin Puau, ‘“‘ No Humorist need Apply” Mr. ALFRED Noyes, Readings from his Poems 
Chairman : Editor of THE BooKMAN Chairman : Editor of THE BooKMAN 


November roth 
Mrs. C. A. NicHotson, Literary Fodder ”’ 
Chairman : Editor of THE BooKMAN 


March 4th 


Mr. Cecit Roserts, “‘ The Literary Lure of Venice ” 


Chairman : Mr. GILBERT THOMAS 
December 3rd 


Mr. Stacy AUMONIER, Readings from his Stories -March 18th “ 
Chairman : Mr. Cectt PALMER Mrs. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, “‘ The Importance of Humour 


Chairman : Mr. GEORGE SAMPSON 
December 17th 


Mr. FRANK SWINNERTON, “‘ Authors and their Critics” 


April. 1st 
Chairman : Editor of Tuk BookMAN Mr. W. Pett Rince, (subject to be announced later) 
1925 ' ‘Chairman’: Editor of THE BooKMAN 
January 7th 
Mr. EpGar Jepson, ‘ The Revolt against Humanism ” April 15th 
Chairman : Mr. C. E. LAWRENCE SoctaL GATHERING 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, Mrs. SopHi1e Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
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Rew Books. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD.* 


The stories in this new volume of Katherine Mansfield 
were for the most part written during the years 1911 to 
1920—the period between the publication of her first 
book, In a German Pension,”’ and “‘ Bliss.’”” One of the 
stories however—the first in the book—was written when 
its writer was only nineteen, and the three following were 
finished before “‘ In a German Pension”’ appeared. Also 
the two final stories are subsequent to the publication of 
“ Bliss.’’ The stories are arranged in chronological order. 

The chief interest in the book must of course be its 
literary interest, and happily ‘‘ Something Childish and 
Other Stories ’’ contains several tales which are entirely 
worthy of Katherine Mansfield’s remarkable genius. But 
of considerable though of secondary interest is the fact 
that the collection as a whole provides a small panorama 
of the development of that genius. And like most of such 
developments, its line shows not a regularly ascending 
curve but a series of fluctuations like a barometrical chart. 

At the outset ‘‘ The Tiredness of Rosabel ” is a remark- 
able achievement for a girl of nineteen. It contains already 
in a considerable degree that sensitivity, that searching, 
analysing sympathy which was to become one of Katherine 
Mansfield’s finest qualities. And the writing is good ; it 
has ease and vividness. But with the fourth story, written 
two years later, the curve makes a disquieting dip down- 
wards. In it we are aware, as we were not in the first, 
of the careless, high-spirited girl, full of facetious observa- 
tion, whose writing is often slovenly and whose notion of 
humour is often lamentable. No writing for instance could 
be much worse than this: 

“‘ English girls wearing flower-wreathed hats and the promise 
of young American manhood, give expression to their souls 
with a gaiety and ‘ camararderie,’ a sort of ‘ world is our shining 
playground ’ spirit—-theoretically delightful. They call to one 
another, and throw cigarettes and fruit and chocolates with 
youthful naiveté, while parties of tourists who have escaped the 
clutches of an old woman lying in wait for them in the shadow 
of the chapel door, pause thoughtfully in front of the easels to 
“see and remark, and say whose ?’”’ 

And in the next story, ‘‘ New Dresses,” is another horrible 
example of bad writing and bad humour too: 

“Rose blushed. Doctor Malcolm’s eyes twinkled, and he 

kept a tight rein on himself from saying she looked like a tomato 
in a lettuce salad.” ‘ 
That is the sort of dreadful thing which might be expected 
of any exuberant young woman. Yet the next year there 
comes “‘ The Woman At the Store,’’ a tale strong, severe, 
grimly realistic, which is in itself a fine performance, and 
besides shows what its writer might have achieved in a 
direction which unfortunately she did not pursue. Like 
several other stories, it makes us regretfully speculate on 
what, if she had lived, Katherine Mansfield’s achievement 
might have been, for it is evident from what she has left 
that when she died she had not yet had time to give 
expression to all her exceptional potentialities. 

It is surprising to note that even as late as 1913 im- 
maturities still remain. In the delightful ‘‘ Pension 
Séguin ” we see her hammering home a comical point in 
a way that the Katherine Mansfield of ‘“‘ Bliss ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Garden Party ’’ would not for a moment have tolerated : 

“** Thave a very beautiful room to let, and quite unexpeotedly. 
It has been occupied by a young gentleman from Buenos Ayres 
whose father died, unfortunately, and implored him to return 
home immediately. Quite natural, indeed.’ 

““ Oh, very!’ said I, hoping that the Hamlet-like apparition 
was at rest again and would not invade my solitude to make 
certain of his son’s obedience.” 

There can be little doubt that the second half of that 
passage with its clumsy commentary would have been 
impossible to Katherine Mansfield at the time when she 


* “Something Childish and Other Stories.” 
(Constable.) 


By Katherine 
Mansfield. 6s. 


published “ Bliss.’’ Still more surprising is it to discover 
as late as 1917 so trivial a production as ‘‘ The Black Cap.”’ 

But when all the book’s shortcomings have been noted, 
what delightful things remain. ‘‘ How Pearl Button was 
Kidnapped ” and ‘‘ The Journey to Bruges ’’ already show 
that keen, searching observation which was able to give 
such actuality and such value to details that the reader is 
emotionally satisfied by stories which on examination 
prove to consist of little more than a skilful collection of 
details. Each of such stories is a “ still life ’’ whose artistic 
whole is somehow more than the sum of its component 
parts. 

When directed on to humanity this observation can be 
pointed to a sharpness which is almost cynicism. It was 
this application of it which produced one of Katherine 
Mansfield’s finest stories, ‘‘ The Daughters of the Late 
Colonel’’ in ‘‘ The Garden Party,’’ and in the present 
volume we find it at work in ‘‘ Bains Tures”’ and “A 
Suburban Fairy Tale.’’ It is difficult to see why those 
two tales and that delightful one called ‘‘ An Indiscreet 
Journey’ should have been excluded from “ Bliss.”’ 
““ New Dresses,”’ from which I have quoted an unfortunate 
passage, is another story which, despite occasional lapses, 
has considerable quality. In it and ‘‘ The Little Girl”’ 
(written two years later) we discover Katherine Mansfield 
beginning to do in 1910 and 1912 what she was to do so 
inimitably about ten years later in ‘‘ Prelude’’ and “ At 
the Bay.” 

Of the two later stories which end the book, ‘‘ Sixpence,”’ 
which (we learn from the introductory note) ‘‘ was excluded 
from ‘ The Garden Party and Other Stories’ by Katherine 
Mansfield because she thought it was ‘ sentimental ’,”’ is a 
delicate little piece which surely its writer condemned 
unjustly. The exclusion of ‘‘ Poison’’ (the final story) 
from that volume seems however to me to have been 
justified. Though much of it is delightful to read, I still 
feel after several readings that its intention does not 
entirely succeed. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND.* 


Mr. Massingham’s title is perhaps a little misleading. 
It suggests a lyrical enthusiasm that is in fact the least 
prominent characteristic of his book. ‘‘ Praise ’’ however 
is a word that may bear more than one interpretation, 
and the author’s quiet, scientific appreciation is after all 
a more solid tribute to the beauties of this ‘‘ dear and happy 
isle’’ than are the gushing generalisations of the senti- 
mental] tourist. It is obvious that Mr. Massingham owes 
much to the influence of W. H. Hudson, whose name recurs 
frequently in these pages ; and though he lacks Hudson’s 
lucidity of style and range of human interest, he is carrying 
on not unworthily the tradition of such books as “‘ Days 
in Wiltshire ’’ and ‘“‘ The Land’s End.” 

Mr. Massingham is most at home in Dorset and the 
Mendips. But his taste is catholic, and he is able to find 
beauty no less among the little rivers of Suffolk than in the 
wilds of Cornwall, which latter ‘ contain within a har- 
monious unity the beginnings and the prime of things, the 
primitive and the complex, the mighty and the fragile, the 
bare and the luxuriant, rudeness and perfection.’”’ Some- 
times, as when recounting a visit to Stonehenge in wild 
weather, he can set down a vivid little record of personal 
impression and emotion, and now and again he really 
catches the spirit of a landscape. But as readers of his 
former books would expect, he is at his best when writing 
about birds—the gannets of the Bass Rock or the ravens 
of Dartmoor and Exmoor, whose sporting proclivities are 


* “In Praise of England.” 


By H. J. Massingham. 
(Methuen.) 


7s. 6d. 
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charmingly described in an essay entitled “Old King 
Cole.” 

The longest chapter is devoted to Maiden Castle, and 
shows Mr. Massingham in the triple réle of historian, 
antiquary and philosopher. He brings together much 
evidence, combined with personal speculation, to refute 
the idea that this ancient Dorset earthwork was built for 
purposes of fortification ; and having established a plausible 
basis for the theory that it was probably ‘‘ a permanent 
capital settlement associated with religious ceremonial,” 
he uses the argument to contradict Lord Birkenhead’s 
recent assertion that man “ from the very dawn of the 
world’s history has been a combative animal.” 

Altogether the volume is a very interesting miscellany, 
which will please the ordinary essay-lover hardly less than 
the naturalist or topographer. We cannot but feel how- 
ever that Mr. Massingham’s prose would gain in charm and 
distinction if he would take more pains to avoid awkward 
intricacies and inversions. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


DRAWING AND SENTIMENT.* 


Before me are two books which it is tempting to regard 
as typifying the aims and ideals in art of yesterday and 
to-day. One is the sumptuously illustrated monograph 
on the art of Josef Israéls by Dr. Max Eisler, which forms 
the special spring number of The Studio this year; the 
other is a new volume in Messrs. Ernest Benn’s “‘ Con- 
temporary British Artists” series entitled ‘‘ Draughts- 
men” and containing reproductions (nine apiece) of 
drawings by Mrs. Edna Clarke Hall, Messrs. Henry Rush- 
bury, Randolph Schwabe and Leon Underwood, and 
appreciations of these artists by R. H.W. Now this last 
writer tells us that contemporary art is mainly influenced 
by three traditions : 

“There is first the romantic naturalism that began with 
Caravaggio in the South, and with Rembrandt and the Dutch 
genre painters in the North. This tradition comes to modern 
times through Chardin, the French impressionists, and the 
naturalistic painters of the nineteenth century. The second 
tradition is that of the fifteenth century Renaissance, since the 
search for the grand manner of Raphael and Michelangelo has 
run its course, and in its stead there is much endeavour to 
recapture the keen vision and moderate stylisation of men like 
Mantegna, Roger van der Weyden, and Luca Signorelli. The 
third is a new tradition which starts with the so-called Post- 


Impressionists, who looked for inspiration to the Middle Ages 
and to the art of Egypt and the East.” 


It may be presumed that the draughtsmen who form 
the subject of this book illustrate the pursuit of these 
three traditions in our own times, though R. H. W. only 
makes the claim directly on behalf of Mr. Schwabe, whose 
powerful and polished drawings testify to the advantages 
offered by the second tradition in the formation of an artist’s 
style. 

Mrs. Clarke Hall may fairly be regarded as an exponent 
of the first tradition, for the ‘‘ romantic naturalism ’”’ of 
her drawings is not to be denied. It must be something 
like twenty years ago since her illustrations to “‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’’ made a sensation at the New English Art Club 
by reason of their spiritual intensity and sensitive technique. 
Probably the most richly gifted woman artist who has 
ever been seen at the Slade School, Mrs. Clarke Hall would 
surely have been one of the most distinguished women 
painters of the day had not her time and energies been 
absorbed after her marriage in maternal and domestic 
duties. As it is we have only fragments of what might 
have been, but these fragments are precious, and though 
the selection of her drawings reproduced does not altogether 
satisfy me—they might have been not better, but more 
varied and more attractive—yet the pencil ‘‘ Studies of a 
Boy’s Head” (Plate 5) show the exquisite daintiness of 
her drawing and her passionate feeling for expression, 
while the ‘“‘ Charcoal Drawing for ‘ Wuthering Heights’ ”’ 

* “ Josef Israéls.”” By Dr. Max Eisler. tos. 6d. Cloth; 
7s. 6d. Wrappers. (Studio Office.)\—‘‘ Draughtsmen: Edna 


Clarke Hall, Henry Rushbury, Randolph Schwabe, Leon Under- 
wood.” By R.H.W. 8s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


(Plate 2), done three years earlier in 1909, and the ‘‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights”’ (Plate 1) of 1909, though little more than 
sketches, reveal her gift of dramatic composition and her 
feeling for light and action. 

Mr. Leon Underwood must be regarded as an exponent 
of the third tradition. The drawings of his reproduced, 
we are told, 


“are not expressions of reactions to the sensual world, they 
are not studies from nature in the ordinary sense, or worked out 
plans for future paintings. They are simply experiments in 
abstract combinations of plastic forms and rhythms. From 
academic standards they are untidy and incomplete, and the 
physical forms suggested are not remarkable for sensual beauty. 
But Underwood in these drawings makes no attempt to capture 
the elements of natural charm. His search is now for beauties 
of a specifically plastic kind, for new relations between one shape 
and volume and another, for unrecorded contrasts and harmonies 
that have not yet been given concrete form.” 


To this eminently fair criticism I have little to add, 
save that this search for “ beauties of a specifically plastic 
kind’”’ tends to make drawing a matter of engineering 
rather than of art. Mr. Underwood is less geometrical 
than some artists who have joined in his hunt ; in fairness 
we must concede that his ‘“‘ Dancing Figures’ (Plate 34) 
have an abandon of movement and that there is a trace 
of passion in his uncouth but powerful ‘‘ Designs for 
a Carving” (Plate 36); but few will be persuaded that 
these are better drawings than his earlier, more normal 
and more intelligible ‘‘ Mother and Child ” (Plate 28). 

Remains Mr. Henry Rushbury, an artist more difficult 
to place in these categories unless we give him a half-way 
house between traditions one and two; but it is simpler 
to regard him as a talented descendant of those sterling 
topographical artists who laid the foundations of the Early 
British Water-colour School. Mr. Rushbury goes about 
the world, particularly through streets and market-places 
at home and abroad, and does not shrink from attempting 
“‘ to capture the elements of natural charm.” As R. H. W. 
says: 

“He is no pioneer, no seeker for recondite sensation or for 
hidden truth. He has a normal vision and is unashamed.” 


This normal vision he reconveys to the spectator in 
drawings that are both able and skilful, and to the majority 
of readers of this book Mr. Rushbury’s drawings will 
probably give as much pleasure as any. Both he and 
Mr. Schwabe have the great merit of being clear and 
intelligible, but both are a little cold—dare I say a little 
too intellectual ?—concerned rather more with execution 
than with expression. For example even in his charming 
lithograph ‘‘ The Bath ”’ (Plate 19) we feel that Mr. Schwabe 
is more occupied with securing rhythm in his linear design 
than in expressing the human feelings of the mother and 
child. Mr. Underwood, to do him justice, does not appear 
to worry over-much about his execution, but his passion 
for the recondite makes his drawings look chaotic and 
difficult to understand. 

Taking these artists as types of the day, we can admit 
their cleverness in their respective spheres, but we cannot 
help feeling that they are all a little inhuman, and though 
Mrs. Clarke Hall has done least we are inclined to believe 
she has gone furthest because of the feeling in her work. 
Sentiment is not a fashionable characteristic in the art of 
the day, but we see its value when we turn from the work 
of these contemporary draughtsmen to that of a nineteenth 
century master like Josef Israéls. Are we not a little in 
danger to-day of thinking that the world was made for 
painters, instead of painters for the world? Will any 
search for ‘‘ beauties of a specifically plastic kind ’’ help 
a painter of to-day to capture the imagination of a world 
as Josef Israéls did? And how did Israéls achieve his 
position ? Dr. Max Eisler tells us it comes about because, 

“during the progress of his work, the heart of the artist is 
touched with a fellow-feeling, and it is this all-embracing 
sympathy of a large, kind heart, and the peculiar, absolutely 
old-fashioned romanticism of his work which attracts us all so 
strongly 

“Whilst the interest of the painter and of the public was 


centred chiefly on an art which produced only happiness for 
the eyes, Israéls had the courage to offer a saddened but purely 
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human type of art. In him the external sensationalism of the 
impressionist was opposed to the inward emotion. Man, who 
hitherto represented only the highest form of creation, was seen 
here in his most needy state ; and, as a soulful being, was made 
the centrepiece of the work. That is a fact which has seldom 
been repeated in the history of classic art. And it was not 
without danger, especially in a time when, on the principle of 
‘Lart pour l'art,’ there were hard and fast laws to be followed, 
and kindliness was considered almost a reproach. Israéls not 
only possessed a large outlook upon nature but, what was a 
matter of disdain among his contemporaries, he was swayed 
also between a desire for truth and a feeling for poetry and 
music. Such diversity would have led others to banality, but 
with him the several qualities were united in a striking manner. 
And thus we are faced with the problem of Israél’s art ; it is a 
border-line art, in whose workings the picturesque, the poetic 
and the melodious are united upon a common basis of natural 
sentiment.”’ 


Esthetic theories may come and many of them certainly 
will go, but pictures like ‘‘ Alone in the World ”’ at the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam ; like ‘‘ Memories,’’ ‘‘ When One 
is Old’’ and many other works of Israéls’s reproduced 
in this volume, will linger on in the memory of man, en- 
nobling our emotions and bringing their message of comfort, 
consolation and understanding to the human soul; for 
what differentiates the artist from the craftsman is not 
superior technique, but sentiment. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


TENNIS AND TRIBULATION.* 


Everything that Mr. Robert Hichens writes is memorable 
and noteworthy. Sometimes it is great fiction, almost 
epic in quality; and then we get ‘‘ The Garden of Allah.” 
Sometimes it is of a force which might be brutal but for 
its innate subtlety: then we get “ Bella Donna.” Again, 
it is often tinged with the occult—but never overdone in 
this respect: always kept well within the bounds of 
plausibility. In the present instance the occult is to be 
reckoned with throughout, and not easily to be explained 
away. 

Whatever Mr. Hichens’s output, however, it is liable 
to manifest three salient characteristics. There is excep- 
tional length and leisureliness, so that the story has time 
to take root, expand, and come to full fruition; there is 
amazingly clever study of personality, so that one never 
reflects of anybody, ‘“‘he or she would not have acted 
thus.” And there is very frequently the juxtaposition of 
a weak man with a strong woman. 

In the remarkable and impressive romance just published, 
the hero, undoubtedly a moral weakling, is under the 
sway of two strong women ; his young wife, a celebrated 
lawn-tennis champion, very much alive, and his middle- 
aged ex-mistress, who is physically dead, but who dominates 
his life from beyond the grave in dim yet indubitable 
tyranny. ‘‘ After the Verdict ” is the tragedy of a tortured 
human soul; and it is staged with all the art of which its 
author is master. It is easily the most impressive book 
of the year, and filled with effective scenes: whether in 
London, at tennis tournaments, or in that exotic atmosphere 
of the Algerian coast which the author can describe so 
perfectly. 

Clive Baratrie, gassed, blown up, and rendered abnormal, 
has entered into a long liaison with Mrs. Sabine, in whose 
hospital he has been nursed. She is a woman of enormous 
will-power, old enough to be his mother. When he falls 
in love with Vivian Denys, the typically-English tennis 
champion, Mrs. Sabine resolves to hold him at all costs. 
. . . She is found dead from an overdose of chloral; Clive 
is tried for her murder, but acquitted. Vivian, who, to 
show her belief in Clive’s innocence, on the very day of 
the summing-up plays in the Mixed Doubles at Wimble- 
don, marries him; and after much trouble and tribulation 
they leave England to find peace, as they hope, on the 
North African coast. Even there, however, they are 
followed by the sinister influences of the dead woman. 
Clive sets down at last the truth—that he was guilty of 


* “ After the Verdict.” By Robert Hichens. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


her death in act though not in will—in a document of 
impossible prolixity, the one incredible thing in the book ; 
and, to put it briefly, Vivian forgives him. Thus the 
narrative ends on something more like a hopeful note than 
Mr. Hichens usually permits himself. He is to be congratu- 
lated on keeping out of his pages the details of two trials, 
and only mentioning their results. 

To all tennis enthusiasts, to all students of the occult, 
to all admirers of a finely-poised and skilfully-elaborated 
tale, this powerful novel will commend itself. That it is 
poignantly painful cannot be denied; but the moral if 
unobtrusive, is the ultimate victory of loyal love. 


May Byron. 


BUTLER AND DARWIN.* 


The present volumes of the handsome and delightful 
“Shrewsbury Butler’’ are, in several senses, a foot-note 
to history, as well as a picture of Butler in his most hobby- 
horsical attitude. He had written ‘“ Life and Habit,”’ a 
valid criticism of certain assumptions and conelusions in 
“The Origin of Species ''—which is after all a book, like 
all other books, open to criticism. In the course of his 
essay—and it is a masterpiece of beautifully ordered 
argument—-Butler had put forward his own theory of 
Unconscious Memory—that as all living things were at one 
time an integral part of their parents, they naturally do, 
as a matter of secular habit, whatever their forbears have 
done, and grow eyes and nose and feet and hands, or tails 
and feathers and beaks and claws, because that has been 
proved in countless ages of experience the proper thing to 
do. Between the theologically minded who said that there 
was in nature a Design or Purpose that showed the hand 
of an all-wise Creator, and the biologically minded who 
said that there was no Design, but a struggle for life that 
had resulted in the survival of the fittest, Butler found a 
very sensible middle course, namely, that there was design 
and purpose in nature, but not in the theological sense ; 
the design or purpose being that of the organism itself to 
adapt its members to the life which the inherited memory of 
preceding generations taught it to expect. 

All this Butler expressed with the wit, the wisdom, the 
wilfulness and the whimsicality that were his. The 
professional men of science, unaccustomed to finding these 
qualities in a book on evolution, decided that the volume 
must be a joke, or an offence, or a piece of mystification. 
That it was radically unscientific was made clear to them 
by the lucidity, humour and beauty of the writing. 

The various parties fell into confusion, and have hardly 
got right yet. The Darwinians believed it was wicked 
to criticise ‘‘ The Origin of Species.’’ The theologians 
believed it was wicked to deny Divine Purpose in the acts 
of specific creation. The men of science believed it wicked 
to seem witty. Butler believed it wicked to seem serious. 
Indeed Butler himself was, to say the least, curiously in- 
judicious. He seemed to think that he had a right to be 
offensive and that no one had a right to be offended. He 
wrote ‘‘ The Fair Haven ”’ as a deliberate booby-trap, and 
then told the public they were fools to take him seriously. 
He wrote ‘ Life and Habit’’ as sober science, made it 
scarcely distinguishable from the other in manner, and 
then told the public they were villains not to take him 
seriously. Further he could never see the difference 
between Charles Darwin and Samuel Butler, but wrote as 
if Darwin were a critic and man of letters who had worked 
up his material (as Butler himself had) out of books. 
Assume that Darwin was quite as wrong on certain vital 
matters as Butler said he was: what then? Darwin's 
life work as a naturalist was not therefore annihilated. To 
take a contemporary instance: there are anthropologists 
who dispute or deny certain conclusions reached by 
Frazer ; but no one is fool enough to imagine that ‘“‘ The 
Golden Bough”’ is therefore wastepaper. Really Butler 


* “ Evolution, Old and New; Unconscious Memory.” By 
Samuel. Butler. Shrewsbury Edition, Vols. V and VI. {21 
the set. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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sometimes con- 
veys the impression 
that he expected 
Darwin to go out 
and hang himself, 
having first left a 
confession of fraud 
conspicuously 
sticking out of his 
trousers pocket. 
However, Butler's 
book serious 
criticism, and 
should not have 
been dismissed as 
a trivial jeu d’esprit 
perpetrated by an 
outsider. 

Believing that 
Darwin had been 
deliberately unjust 
to those who pre- 
pared the way be- 
fore him, Butler 
then wrote “Evolu- 
tion, Oldand New”’ 
in order to show 
how much Buffon, 
Erasmus Darwin 
and Lamarck had 
contributed to the 
theory. It is not 
a very delightful 
book. Much of it, 
of course, is not 
Butler at all, but 
the work of the 
men he is defend- 
ing. Further, it is 
hard to get away 
from the feeling 
that, however 
anxious Butler may 
have been to do 
justice to the early 
evolutionists, he 


the article had been 
revised by its 
author after 
Butler’s book was 
published. As a 
matter of fact 
Darwin had him- 
self sent the book 
to the author. 
Butler thereupon 
proceeded to make 
public in a letter 
to the press both 
the offence and the 
levity with which it 
had been treated. 
Indeed he made it 
impossible for Dar- 
win to have any 
communication 
with him except 
through a solicitor. 
A simple explana- 
tion, however, 
could easily have 
been given. Dar- 
win actually had 
made clear in a 
paragraph of his 
book that the 
Kosmos article had 
been revised and 
enlaiged, and the 
paragraph ap- 
peared in the 
printed proof. As 
however it con- 
tained repetitions 
of matter given 
elsewhere, Darwin 
cancelled the 
paragraph — and 
inadvertently can- 
celled with it the 
statement that 
would have saved 


was still more 
anxious to give a 
good hard knock 
to the man who had 
ignored his criticism. At the best ‘‘ Evolution, Old and 
New ”’ is a mere appendix to “‘ Life and Habit.’’ There is 
nothing in it to attack or refute. Even if Erasmus Darwin 
in the eighteenth century had a truer glimpse of the way 
than Charles Darwin in the nineteenth, nothing but sheer 
perversity could pretend that ‘‘ Zoonomia’’ was more 
important than ‘‘ The Origin of Species.’’ 

But then Charles Darwin made a grave mistake. 
Believing rightly that nothing was to be gained by answer- 
ing Butler’s book, he decided to include in a little personal 
sketch of his grandfather’s life, an article on Erasmus 
Darwin as an evolutionist, from a German scientific maga- 
zine, Kosmos, which had appeared before Butler’s book. 
Darwin’s note most unmistakably led the reader to think 
that here was an accurate translation of an article which 
had appeared three months before the publication of 
‘‘ Evolution, Old and New.’’ Oddly enough the article 
as reprinted seemed to be aware of what Butler was 
going to say, and carefully refuted arguments that he had 
not as yet brought forward. And then it came out that the 
article had been revised and enlarged after the appearance 
of Butler’s book, and that no hint of the alteration was any- 
where given by Darwin. Butler was both indignant and 
triumphant—indignant at what seemed a deliberate fraud, 
and triumphant at having his suspicions of Darwin con- 
firmed by this apparently mean and dishonest evasion of a 
direct issue. Challenged by Butler, Darwin admitted that 


Illustration to Sackville’s “ Mirror for Magistrates.” 
From ‘A Painter’s Anthology, made by Arthur Watts” (Arrowsmith). 


all parties a great 
deal of ill-feeling. 
By the time Dar- 
win had unearthed 
the cancelled proof sheet, Butler had gone so far that 
public silence was the only course open to him. 

“Unconscious Memory ”’ deals chiefly with a confirma- 
tion of Butler’s theory by Von Hartmann, and is largely 
composed of translations from him—together of course 
with bitter allusions to Darwin and the really monstrous 
attacks made on Butler by Darwinian enthusiasts. These 
hostile reviews are very instructive. The note of them 
all is not ‘‘ This is right’ or “‘ That is wrong,” but ‘‘ This 
fellow is a mere man of letters. He is not One of Us. 
Therefore let us bury him under our heaviest half-bricks.” 
Well, when it comes to theological intolerance, Science has 
the old Inquisitors beat every time. 


“Mydnight was cum.” 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


ALCHEMISTS AND ROSICRUCIANS.* 


Mankind, in the course of the ages, has dreamed many 
wonderful dreams ; and of these, not least either in wonder 
or in interest, is the dream of the old-time alchemists. 
The alchemist has been presented to us as a man engaged 
in a fruitless quest, lured on by the lust for gold, or else 
as a charlatan making profit out of the credulity of fools. 


* “The Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross: Being Records of 
the House of the Holy Spirit in Its Inward and Outward History.” 
By Arthur Edward Waite. 30s. (Wm. Rider.) 
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But neither picture is even a caricature. There were 
doubtless so-called alchemists who were knaves, and 
so-called alchemists who were fools; but Alchemy at its 
best, and as the forerunner of modern chemistry, was 
neither an art of knavery nor an art of folly. Alchemy 
was a philosophy ; it was an attempt on the part of man, 
unequipped with the apparatus of modern scientific thought, 
to grasp, to understand, to explain to himself such chemical 
phenomena as were presented to him in his daily life, in 
his technological operations and in such experiments as 
he carried out with a view to the enlargement of his know- 
ledge--an attempt grounded in the belief of the unity of 
the Cosmos, and hence using analogy as its chief organon 
of thought. In those far-off days spirit seemed more real 
to man than matter: hence matter was to be explained 
in terms of spirit, and the chemical processes of the mines 
and the workshops were likened to psychological processes 
appertaining (hypothetically at least) to the soul of man. 

Alchemy, at any rate to those who consider the thought 
of the past to be worth serious consideration, presents many 
absorbing and intricate problems, and possibly one of the 
most puzzling is the problem of Rosicrucianism. Across 
the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
looms the figure of the Rosicrucian, dim, majestic, invested 
with mysterious powers. A reality, ora dream? A fact, 
or a figment of some too fertile imagination? Here, 
indeed; is the essence of the problem. A Rosicrucian grade 
is not unknown in Masonry, and undoubtedly there have 
been and still are several organisations entitling themselves 
Rosicrucian, some insisting upon Masonic qualifications in 
aspirants to membership, others making no such stipulation. 
Not only, however, may it be doubted—to express oneself 
mildly—whether any of these known organisations were 
or are in the possession of any great secret of transmutation, 
either as concerns man or the metals, but the right of all 
of them to the title “‘ Rosicrucian’’ may be questioned. 
This right belongs alone to the organisation which first 
joined the rose and the cross in its title, and to its lineal 
descendants, But the very existence of this organisation 
(except in imagination) is in question ; and, even admitting 
its actual existence, of actual descent therefrom no other 
body offers tangible proof. 

Rosicrucianism would seem, in view of these facts, to 
evaporate into thin air. But there is another aspect of 
the subject. The history of Rosicrucianism may be shady 
as well as shadowy, but within the shadows there can be 
discerned a heart of truth. Man’s quest for truth has led 
him sometimes into strange places and tortuous by-ways. 
The old-time alchemists sometimes had strange intuitions, 
vague, inexact, judged by the standards of modern physical 
and psychological science, yet undoubtedly not false ; and 
alchemical records and Rosicrucian dreams in which the 
transcendental side of the alchemical quest looms large are 
of value on account of these intuitions if for nothing else. 
We cannot afford to gainsay them: we dare not assert 
that the intellect is the only apparatus man has for dealing 
with the myriad problems that the Universe presents. 

Such are the conclusions which emerge from a new 
study of the problem of Rosicrucianism from the pen of 
Mr. A. E. Waite. We could have no better guide than 
Mr. Waite in this dim and shadowy region, and up to the 
date of the publication of this new study, his previous 
work, ‘‘ The Real History of the Rosicrucians,’’ now long 
out of print, has been practically the only modern English 
work worth reading on the subject. He has shorn Rosi- 
crucianism of much of the false romance and glamour in 
which it has been clothed by more imaginative and less 
critical writers than himself, and has shown the absurdity 
of the claims that have beer made for regarding it as being 
of great antiquity. Yet, nevertheless, Rosicrucianism 
emerges from his acute analysis as something not worthless 
and not destitute of high romance. 

The origin of Rosicrucianism:is to be sought in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, when certain anonymous 
pamphlets, announcing the existence of the Society, giving 
an obviously fabulous account of its origin, claiming on its 
behalf a knowledge of the arch-secrets of Alchemy, but at 


the same time insisting upon the relative worthlessness of 
the results of physical Alchemy compared with that which 
is transcendental and spiritual, and inviting applications 
from suitable aspirants to join its ranks, first made their 
appearance. The moment was opportune. Mankind was 
questing for “‘ light and certitude on the mysterious relations 
between God, Man and the Universe,’’ and whether we are 
inclined to give these entire credence or to dismiss them 
as entirely fabulous, or, perhaps, what is wiser, to see in 
them a compound of wisdom and folly, strange intuitions 
of truth and wild and fantastic superstitions, the men of 
the seventeenth century certainly looked to the occult 
sciences, to the philosophy of which Alchemy was the 
outcome, for this light and the means of this certitude. 

The pamphlets may have been an appeal in veiled 
terms—a fruitless appeal—made in the hopes of uniting 
those who believed that the time was ripe for a general 
spiritual reformation of mankind and who were concerned 
with Alchemy only as a transcendental science. The very 
name “‘ Rosicrucianism’’ is suggestive of reformation, 
seeing that the cross married the rose in the seal of Martin 
Luther. To this view Mr. Waite inclines, and he gives 
evidence for believing that the first Rosicrucian Society 
originated in the mind of one Simon Studion, and that, in 
so far as it may be said to have existed at all, it is to be 
identified with the Militia Crucifera Evangelica, a secret 
society founded by Studion in Germany at the end of the 
sixteenth century. But not less interesting than his study 
of its origin is his story of the development of Rosicru- 
cianism up to the present day. It is a fascinating story he 
has to tell and he tells it not only elegantly but also accu- 
rately. Much of the literature of Occultism is of a slovenly 
and worthless character. The high quality of Mr. Waite’s 
scholarship is a guarantee of the value of everything that 
he writes. 

H. S. REDGROVE. 


ARNOLD WATERLOW.* 


In an indignant essay the musician, Dame Ethel Smyth, 
protested vigorously against the manner in which 
women musicians were hampered and prejudiced by sex- 
animosity. She made out a strong case, and although no 
such prejudice exists now as strongly against authors who 
are women, there is, I think, still in existence a tendency to 
differentiate in their disfavour. I have just read, for 
instance, a niggling little review, meanly praising and 
patronisingly criticising ‘‘ Arnold Waterlow.”’ It was 
written by a critic who lost his head in praise of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s ‘“‘ Riceyman Steps.’’ Now I am certain that were 
it not known that the one book is by a woman, the other 
by a man, no critic with a reputation to lose could hesitate 
to give the palm to Miss Sinclair. Indeed it would be true 
to say that Miss Sinclair has never been given the position 
which is her right, never treated with the seriousness meted 
out to Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells; and 
that this refusal is mainly due to the fact that she is a 
woman. Of course, part of this prejudice is inevitable. 
Miss Sinclair is not only a woman novelist—she is a feminine 
novelist ; and many men—and men still do the bulk of 
our criticism—dislike and are uneasy in the presence of the 


_feminine atmosphere. They should, however, recognise 


that this dislike is not an esthetic quality. A book which 
annoys the smoking-room of the Reform or the Savage 
may still be a great book. Quite a large number of people 
in the world are women, and their atmosphere is as much 
entitled to reproduction in literature as men’s atmosphere. 
There is nothing artistically criminal in failing to please 
the palate of men, any more than in failing to please that 
of women. 

“« Arnold Waterlow ”’ is in some ways the most feminine 
of Miss Sinclair’s books. The inexhaustible absorption of 
the chief characters in conversation and discussion I find a 
little tiring in the book, just as I find it tiring in real life ; 
but I have no reason to suppose it is untrue to the character 


* “ Arnold Waterlow.”’. .By May Sinclair. 7s.6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 
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NOW READY! 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


ina NEW FORM at a saving of 43% 


a New Form at a great saving in price marks a new 
in the history of this great work. 
z y you can obtain one of these wonderful sets, = 
latest edition in large type, complete and unabridged, for 
43 per cent. less than the present price of the famous Cam- 
bridge Issue. Here at last is the Britannica in a form that 
everyone can afford to own. 


This is perhaps the most important announcement that 
has been made in the 156 years that the Britannica has been 


published, and it records the greatest publishing achievement 
of our day. 


Summed up, it means that it is now possible for us to offer 
you the complete Britannica printed in large type at a saving 
of nearly one-half—the lowest price at which the newest and 


public. 


Revolutionary Changes in Publishing 


The steps by which the New Form has been brought to a 
successful reality make a fascinating story. Leading printers 
and publishers said: “If you can do it, it will be a big success.” 
Here was an entirely new idea involving revolutionary 
changes in the publication of the Britannica. We felt con- 
vinced that it was sound. 


This idea was the logical outcome of years of experience; 
it crystallized the recommendations of thousands of users 
and owners of the Britannica. We gave the specifications to 


our experts and told them to go ahead. Their success has 
been beyond all expectations. 


These were the specifications—and they have been carried 
out to the letter: 


(1) Large type, easy to read. 
(2) Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, no- 
thing altered) (4) Big saving in price. 


Why the Price is so Low 


First of all, the experts made a striking innovation—they decided 
to bind this issue of the Britannica in sixteen double volumes instead 
of thirty-two single volumes. That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent. of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by the use of the famous 
Britannica Opacity Paper, which is very thin but beautifully white and 
opaque. We placed an order for 1,200 tons—sufficient for 10,000,000 
books of ordinary size—at a time when prices in the paper market were 
at their lowest. 

It was determined to print the New Form from the plates of the 
famous Cambridge Issue which sells for nearly twice as much. 
doing this it was possible to save thousands of pounds, because we did 
not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 


Contents identical with Issues selling for 
Twice as Much 


The use of these plates is your guarantee that the text is identical 
with that of the finest de luxe sets, which are printed on India paper in 
thirty-two separate volumes; and these volumes are the highly- 
prized — of cultivated people all over the world. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form is the newest and 
latest issue, containing not only a full and authoritative account of the 
World War and its momentous consequences, but all the latest 
developments in oe art, science, invention, etc. It contains 

49,000,000 wo sae snaee pages and 15,600 illustrations—as much 
pave as 476 of average size printed on ordinary paper. 


Only a Limited Edition at this 43% Saving 


Only 20,000 sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form 
have been printed, and more than 3,000 of these were sold before a single 
volume was off the press ! 

Announcement of the New Form is being made in other capitals 
simultaneously with this announcement in London. Of the 17,000 
sets, just less than half will be available for the British Empire. The 
sets will go fast. The first subscribers will, of course, be served first. 
We urge you, therefore, to post the coupon to-day for full particulars 
if you want to get one of these sets at the unprecedented saving of 
43 per cent. But you must act promptly. 


Ts publication of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 


(3) Fully illustrated. (All the 
original plates, maps, etc.) 


DO YOU READ THE THINGS YOU LIKE TO READ: 

Is there an have | wished to study but do 
not know Loe co best problem i is solved for you by the new serics 
of small books, or RS guides, in ae rated by the publishers of the 
Britannica under the general title “ ritannica Home ae 

The series at present includes six ta i which are — companion 
volumes to the Encyclopedia Britannica in its New Form, and covers such 
subjects as Money and Fineace, Music, Art, Literature and Psycho! 

‘These reading guides have been designed to give every subscriber to the 
Encyclopedia aie in its a — value out of its wonderful 
possibilities for entertainment 

Those volumes of the series which are now ready will be sent free to all 
new subscribers 


Seize this ity before it is too late. Tetuehe-saes 
late. We have only 17,000 sets to fill a world-wide demand. Make sure 
of your set. Before you turn the page, sign the attached coupon (it 
commits you in no way) and we will send you full particulars of this 
wonderful offer. 


BOOKCASE FREE 
This handsome bookcase, in solid oak, will be given 
free with each set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Write for Free Booklet 

It tells all about the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, 

reproduces a number of specimen pages (many in colour), explains the 
easy terms of payment, and tells the fascinating — of how our 
experts made possible such an amazing saving in price. ifty-six pages 
of interesting, instructive reading. 
Free on request if you post the coupon promptly. 

POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY! 

Tue BRITANNICA Co., Ltp., 

125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Please send me, free of all charge and without my incur- - 
ring any obligation, your 56 page booklet, describing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form, at the special 
43% saving, and full details of your easy plan of payment. 


Address 
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of Arnold Waterlow, or of Mary Unwin and Effie 
Warren. If some readers will find the discussions 
a trifle difficult, none but will rejoice in the extra- 
ordinary skill and stirring beauty of Miss Sinclair’s 
reconstruction of Arnold’s childhood and boyhood. 
The first twenty-one chapters of this book seem to ‘ 
me to be easily the most imaginative picture of a 
sensitive boy which we have had in modern litera- 
ture. Miss Sinclair’s clear, firm, selective method 
is at its best here. There is nothing too much ; 
every stroke tells, and when Arnold’s father dies, { 
and the boy is sent out to earn his living, we know 
him as we know our own souls. Not second to 
this is the portrait of Arnold’s mother. We see 
her as the child saw her, a creature of beauty and 
mystery, of great wisdom and strange power; we 
see her as the growing boy sees her-—a woman of 
narrow uprightness, small outlook and snobbish 
standards ; we see her as the mellower man sees 
her, pathetic, loving, unwilling yet able to learn, 
and fundamentally just, even when she cannot be 
generous. I found it difficult to bear the in- 
frequency of Mrs. Waterlow’s appearance in the 
story after Miss Sinclair becomes preoccupied with 
Arnold’s love affairs. It is only her handling of 
these which prevents the book from being a master- 
piece. Arnold’s passion for Linda is intelligible, 
but I cannot believe that, if he had married Linda 
after her escapade with Max Schoonhoven, he 
would afterwards have lived with Effie Warren. 
He seems to me essentially a monogamous man, 
and he is presented as self-controlled from boyhood. 
Effie, it is true, is the wife for him; and it is his 
marriage with Linda—still in love with Max—lI 
find it most difficult to understand or to forgive. 
Incidentally it is curious that two of our most 
notable novelists—Miss Sedgwick and Miss Sinclair 
—should have so very low an opinion of the 
musician’s intelligence and morals. The incidental 
characters in the book are admirably rendered with just 
sufficient emphasis. It is a beautiful story which will 
rank with the best of Miss Sinclair’s work. 


R. Evtis RoBeErRTs. 


A SURVEY OF EMPIRE.* 


It is a curious and unhappy fact that of all the English- 
speaking peoples in that world-wide Commonwealth of 
British Nations which for convenience we still speak of 
as the British Empire, it is the people of England who 
display the least interest in the working and maintenance 
of that wondrous political and economic system, un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, which provides 
40,000,000 souls with subsistence in a small island that 
could not otherwise support half that number. Their 
apathy is the apathy of ignorance. They accept the 
existence of their Empire as they accept the daily rising 
of the sun; a phenomenon so familiar as to have lost 
significance. The result of this apathy at the nerve- 
centre of the entire system is a tendency—as yet, for- 
tunately, only incipient—of the whole to disintegrate. 
Canada has recently proclaimed herself politically inde- 
pendent in the realm of foreign affairs and is daily being 
brought more and more within the financial orbit of the 
United States; South Africa is now governed by a party 


* “The Dominions and Dependencies of thé Empire.’ By 
the Right Hon. Lord Morris and others, with Foreword by 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught.—‘‘ The Story of the Empire.” 
By Sir Charles Lucas.—‘‘ The Resources of the Empire and 
Their Development.” By Evans Lewin.—‘‘ Health Problems 
of the Empire.’ By Dr. A. Balfour and Dr. H. H. Scott.— 
“ The Press and Communications of the.Empire.’’... By J. Saxo’ 
Mills.—“‘ The ‘Trade, Commerce and Shipping of the Empire.” 
By Sir Charles McLeod and Professor A. W. Kirkaldy.—‘‘ Makers 
of the Empire.”” By Hugh Gunn.—‘‘ The Native Races of the 
Empire.” By Sir Godfrey Lagden.—‘‘ The Universities and 
Educational Systems of the Empire.’’ By Professor A. P. 
Newton, 16s, net’each, (Collins) 
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Witch Doctor. 


From “The Native Races of the Empire,” By Sir Godfrey Lagden (Collins). 


which proclaims ultimate secession from the British 
connection as its ideal; Egypt, at the strategic centre 
of the entire system, is no longer coloured red on the 
British Imperial map; India shows every sign of blowing 
up in an immense and imminent cataclysm. 

If the Empire is manifesting these disintegratory ten- 
dencies, it is the fault of the people who live in the island 
which that Empire still calls ‘“‘ home.’”’ The loyalty of the 
Overseas Britishers—the war was its magnificent demon- 
stration—was and, for the most part, still is almost pas- 
sionate in its sincerity. But it has been a one-sided 
loyalty, and a one-sided loyalty cannot indefinitely survive. 
The early nineteenth century idea of the Colonies being an 
expensive nuisance, of value only as they afforded a place 
of exile for ne’er-do-wells, and certain ultimately to fall 
away into independence, has died hard. The British 
Empire grew up in spite of British statesmen (with the 
exception of Joseph Chamberlain), and it persists to-day 
in spite of British statesmen, still, as ever, concerned only 
with a good election cry for the ignorant and parochially- 
minded masses of their own island. The recent rejection 
of the unanimous proposals of the last Imperial Conference, 
and the abandonment of the Singapore base which leaves 
the whole of our Pacific possessions utterly indefensible 
by sea—the nearest battleship base is Malta—are the last 
two proofs of it, proofs bitterly resented in the Dominions 
affected. 

Yet it is still true that were the bonds which link the 
British Commonwealth together to be suddenly dissipated, 
within a very few months starvation would decimate the 
workless hordes of England, and the overseas Dominions, 
hurriedly improvising fleets and armies, would be fighting 
for their lives. The England of a hundred years ago, 
producing sufficient food for its eleven millions of popula- 
tion, could very well continue to exist without its colonies ; 
the British Empire of to-day is one vast interrelated whole, 
each component part more and more necessary to the 
others, and it stands or falls together. It will not fall if 
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Britishers the world over, and particularly in Britain 
itself, awake to the significance and potentialities of their 
heritage. 

It was for the purpose of dispelling this dangerous 
apathy of ignorance that this year’s great British Empire 
Exhibition was brought together from the four quarters 
of the globe. In pursuance of that educational policy, 
the management of the Exhibition approached the Imperial 
Studies Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute for 
advice and assistance. The magnificent survey of the 
Empire in twelve volumes, under the general editorship of 
Mr. Hugh Gunn, a.member of that Committee, which is 
now being published by Messrs. Collins, is the result. 

Of that survey nine volumes have now appeared, and 
it is impossible to do justice to them individually in a short 
notice such as this. Each deserves a long review to itself. 
Each is of absorbing interest. Take for example No. 1 
of the series, ‘‘ The Dominions and the Dependencies of 
the Empire,’’ a composite volume intended to show the 
rise, development and importance of each unit in the 
Empire. The publishers claim that ‘‘a study of the list 
of those who have contributed to it reveals that it is the 
most authoritative volume of its kind ever published.” 
That list is as follows : 


H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught 
Rt. Hon. Lord Morris Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Lugard 
Rt. Hon. Sir George Foster J.C. Maxwell 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Cook Rt. Hon. Lord Olivier 
Sir James Allen Sir Montagu Burrows 
Sir Edgar Walton Sir Ernest Birch 
Rt. Hon. Lord Meston Sir Everard Im Thurn 
Sir Lawrence Wallace Comdr. H.T. Dorling (“ Tatfrail’’) 
Lt.-Col. E. Marshall Hole Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery 


—and it is sufficient proof that the claim is not exaggerated. 

That initial volume set the standard for the others, 
written each, for the most part, by an individual authority. 
To-day more than ever worthy of study and re-study are 
“The Resources of the Empire” by Evans Lewin (a 
masterly and amazingly comprehensive synthesis), and 
““The Trade, Commerce and Shipping of the Empire” 
by Professor A. W. Kirkaldy, with a foreword by Sir 
Charles McLeod. They contain too the solution to all the 
economic, and not a few of the political, troubles which 
beset us, and in close correlation with them is the ‘‘ Health 
Problems of the Empire” by Dr. Andrew Balfour and 
Dr. H. H. Scott. Fascinating, too, are Sir Frederick 
Lugard’s study of ‘“‘ The Native Races of the Empire ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Press and Communications of the Empire’’ (a 
story full of veridical romance) by J. Saxon Mills, while 
parents would do well to note that ‘‘ The Story of the 
Empire ”’ by Sir Charles Lucas, and ‘‘ Makers of the Em- 
pire”? by Hugh Gunn are ideal Christmas presents for 
their sons. 

In all the nine volumes that have yet appeared there 
is not one that is not a masterly and authoritative exposi- 
tion of its subject, and the whole series reflects the greatest 
credit upon its general editor, Mr. Hugh Gunn, and the 
publishers. Possessors of the first nine volumes will await 
eagerly the appearance of the remaining three, which will 
complete the most valuable survey of the British Empire 
yet offered to the British people. Those responsible for it 
deserve well of their country. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 


FABRICS OF VARIED QUALITY.* 


Mr. Henry Williamson’s new book, ‘‘ The Dream of 
Fair Women,” carries forward, with many a passage of 
limpid beauty but with almost complete humourlessness, 
the story of William Maddison. War is over, and William 
is living in a tumbledown Devon cottage with a collection 
of the queer creatures he so well understands—an otter 

* “The Dream of Fair Women.” By Henry Williamson. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.—‘‘ The Marriage-Craft.”” By D. H. S. 
Nicholson, 6s. (Cobden-Sanderson.)—‘‘ The Ivory Mask.” By 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 


‘ “ A Rajah’s Honour.” By Pearl Weymouth. 7s. 6d. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


LONDON 


General Publications 


A History of Art, Vol. II 


By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
Author of ‘* Ancient Greece.” etc. 425. net. 

Each volume has a Full Index. Vol. I—From Earliest Times to the 
Age of Raphael. Size 9 x 6inches. 470 pages. With 318 Illustrations 
in Half-tone. 42s. net. 

Vol. II—Later European Art, with Chapters on Original Sculpture and 
Painting. 602 pages. With nearly 400 Illustrations. 42s. net. 

‘Mr. Cotterill’s judgments i in artistic matters are always independent 
and never extravagant.”—Times Literary Supplement 


Homer's Odyssey 


Translated line-for-line in 
the Metre of the Original. 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
With a new Introduction 
by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. 


An entirely new and cheaper edition, reset from the quarto edition of 
1911, now out of print. Demy 8vo. 320 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


The Twentieth-Century 
Theatre 


By FRANK VERNON. With an Introduction by 
JOHN DRINKWATER 
Size 7} x 5inches. 164 pages. 5s. net 
“Mr. Vernon knows his subject thoroughly. Can any sensible person 
cavil at his optimism ? ’—Morning Post 
“It is virile as it is exhaustive, sparkling with terms of original 
expression, replete with correct and forceful allusion.” — 
Edinburgh Evening News 
“Mr, Vernon has written much the best book on the subject.” — 


Manchester Guardian 


With Stefansson in the Arctic 


By HAROLD NOICE, Leader of the Wrangel Island 
Relief Expedition. 
Size 8 x 5$inches. 270 pages. With Illustrations and 
Map. 7s. 6d. net 


“ Life in the ever-moving Arctic ice is realistically, yet romantically, 
described in this book of a thousand-and-one adventures.” 


Morning Post 
Speak Out! 


The Commonsense of Elocution. By ALEXANDER 
WATSON 
Size 63 x 4} inches. 128 pages. 2s. 6d. net 
“Should be read by every public speaker, every preacher, every reciter, 
every teacher and lecturer in the land.”—Daily Herald 


A Dictionary of Shakespeare’s 


Characters and Proper Names 


By F. G. STOKES, M.A. 
Size 9} x "63 inches. 400 pages. 2Is. net 
This scholarly book will form an indispensable com- 
youen to Schmidt’s famous Glossary. 


A very useful reference book, and will be invaluable to every 
serious ‘student of Shakespeare.” "Westminster Gazette 


New Fiction 


is offered for your opinion of the 
relative order of popularity of 
these six 


PRIZE COMPETITION NOVELS 


COBWEB PALACE 
MOCKBEGGAR 


By Rosamund Nugent 
By Laurence W. Meynell 
ROLLYSTON By Victor M. Davidson 
THE LOUGHSIDERS By Shan F. Bullock 
THIS ABOVE ALL By Almey St. John Adcock 
THIS SORRY SCHEME By Bruce Marshall 


Ask your Library or Bookseller for full particulars 


The Harrap Mercury 


A Bi-Monthly e concerning Harrap Books and Authors. A 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LTD. 
39-41, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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cub, an owl delightfully named Moony Matthew, a broken- 
winged seagull, a carrion crow, as well as the more con- 
ventional puppies and the kittens Becky and Pie, who 
spend almost as much time on the bookshelf which holds 
Jefferies (inevitably) and Hardy and Conrad and Blake, as 
their master on its contents. The close of hostilities has 
left William deeply disillusioned, and the ‘‘ ruddle-headed ”’ 
Eveline Fairfax is destined by her constant inconstancy to 
tear to shreds almost the last remnant of the stuff of old 
dreams. Nevertheless the tattered cloth of his youthful 
rapture still gleams in many a spot where in ‘ The 
Beautiful Years’ it was “‘enwrought with golden and 
silver light.’’ 


“Slowly they went through the dunes and over a wasteland 
where grew vipers’ bugloss and tall mulleins among brambles 
and tufts of burnet rose, and so through heather and ling to 
Brakespear Down. On the horizon Lundy Island was grape- 
coloured and rising baseless in a golden fume between sea and 
sky. Two mated buzzards soared in tranquil circles a mile 
above the world.” 


Again : 

“The moon that had been like the gold bill of a curlew grew 
fuller, and every evening he watched it rising. No one came 
near him as in the bracken he sat trying to find happiness in 
the song of the evejars and the far, high scream of racing swifts. 
Soon the moon was for him a gold hulk adrift in the reefless 
night sky, dismasted and rudderless, yet its ghostly crew for 
ever netting the stars.”’ 


Mr. Williamson indeed is so in tune with nature that he 
is at entire ease only when writing of such authentically 
natural creatures as falcons and jays and butterflies, the 
child Jonquil or the zany Jack o’ Rags. Wanton Eve in 
Rats’ Castle, sitting on William’s untidy bed darning his 
dilapidated socks, is an intrusion, and her departure for 
Findlestone would have been a relief had no more been 
heard of her or of Findlestone. But the lovelorn Maddi- 
son must needs follow her to the coast resort, and there, 
in a muddle of peace-time gaieties and foolish heart affairs, 
the story’s design is blurred and almost lost. 

“The Marriage-Craft ’’ of Mr. D. H. S. Nicholson tells 
of a queerly-laden barge floating off along the canal from 
Rickmansworth, eminently suited by its leisurely mode 
of travelling to give opportunity to eight people who 
dearly love the sound of their-own voices. ‘‘ Once aboard 
the lugger and the game is mine! ’’ Ronald, the originator 
of the plan, seems to be chuckling as he proceeds to schedule 
daily discussions on free love and free marriage and 
polygamy and the State Endowment of Maternity. All 
the bargees talk with so much cleverness and*so unfailing 
a supply of words that the reader is inclined to cry with 
the exasperated man in Pinero’s play to the too-eloquent 
orator: ‘‘ Sit down! You finished long ago!’’ Earnest 
young people who are too modern to be shocked by any- 
thing may find tough material for their unravelling in the 
237 pages and a bit provided by Mr. Nicholson, and will 
have nothing substantial left at the end of their labour, 
just as Mr. Nicholson has. 

‘The Ivory Mask,” by Dion Clayton Calthrop, is of 
fantastic design. The jacket shows a lady in a Chinese 
coat swooning on a divan while an elegant young man, 
hand on siphon, looks concernedly on. The lady’s name 
is Mirabelle, and it suits her. She is very young, very silly, 
and withal rather charming. She has been adopted by a 
Dr. Le Fébre who “ might have been the Prince of Under- 
takers, with his face which seemed to be carved out of pale 
ivory and to have no more expression than a carving.” 
In short, the Ivory Mask himself, a Chinaman deeply 
imbroiled in the drug traffic, though that of course the 
innocent Mirabelle has never suspected. The young man 
in evening dress is named Reginald, and he and the excellent 
detective Grossling eat a good many pleasant meals 
together (refreshing this, after the barge where they never 
stopped talking long enough to eat), fall in love with 
Mirabelle and combine to track down the Chink. This 
tale is thinner in texture than either of the foregoing, but 
Mr. Calthrop weaves with such considerable grace his 
light, summer material that the somewhat vague pattern 
and a few straggling thread-ends may be forgiven. 


Miss Pearl Weymouth’s fabric in ‘‘ A Rajah’s Honour ” 
is of shoddy quality but attractively-bright dye. The 
title is alluring, like those misleading labels lavishly used 
in sale-time shop windows. Sometimes on examining the 
bargain comes the uneasy conviction that we have been 
“had!” Vivienne Garfield, the central female character 
of this story of India, who so readily gives credence to the 
unsupported assertion of the caddish Oldham that her 
husband has a “ touch of the tar,’’ is vulgar and stupid, 
but her hideous end at the hands of the implacable Rajah, 
self-constituted guardian of Major Garfield’s honour, is 
so wholly disproportionate as to get right out of the picture. 
Nor can it be believed that a single drop of the blood of 
warm Spain moves in the phlegmatic Hugh’s veins, so that 
the mantle of “ Duke d’Onzates ’’ which descends to him 
fits in very indifferent fashion. What merit this novel 
possesses lies in touches of vivid detail—the bear hunt, 
and scenes of life in the Rajah’s palace and existence behind 
the purdah of the zenana. But Miss Weymouth must 
send more convincing characters in search of a plot at her 
next attempt. 


Diana PATRICK. 


A LONG LIFE’S WORK.* 


Sir Archibald Geikie is not only the doyen but the high 
priest of geology. With pious devotion he has dedicated 
a long life to his chosen science, and his autobiography is 
not only a fascinating revelation of a fine and attractive 
personality, but a valuable record of many decades of 
geological progress. 

“ As the twig is bent, the tree inclines,’’ and Geikie, like 
Clerk-Maxwell and many other great men, early showed 
his bent. As a schoolboy he found a fossilised seed-cone 
of a prehistoric club-moss. The dead seeds were vitalised 
by his living imagination, and thenceforward he was a 
geologist. 

Very charming is his description of his scientific 
awakening : 


“It’’ (the discovery of the seed-cone), he says, ‘‘ brought to 
my recollection the opening of the Wizard’s Tomb at Melrose, 
described in ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and the sudden 
issue of the glamorous light from the grave. As I broke up the 
blocks of stone and laid open fragment after fragment of plants, 
delicately preserved, a light seemed to stream into my mind 
from these buried relics. To discover that beneath the present 
surface of the earth with all its life and beauty, in which our 
young souls delighted, there lay entombed in the subterranean 
rocks the remains of plants, unlike but perhaps once not less 
beautiful than those with which we were familiar, yet vastly 
more ancient ; to realise that every organism which we could 
lay bare to the light of day had never been seen before by human 
eyes, and to feel that there might perhaps be no end to the 
variety of living things which we might unearth—all this was 
new and startling. It came as a revelation that filled my mind 
with an indescribable pleasure, not unmingled with awe and an 
earnest longing to know more.” 

We make no apology for the length of this quotation, 
for it gives the spirit of Geikie’s whole life work. 

Young Geikie was fortunate in his social environment in 
intellectual. Edinburgh, and life conspired to encourage 
his scientific enthusiasm. Robert Chambers, the famous 
author of the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,” 
and Professor John Fleming, the most distinguished Scotch 
naturalist of his time, took an interest in the zealous 
student, and the perusal of Hugh Miller’s ‘‘ Old Red Sand- 
stone ’’ was a lasting inspiration. 

There was no doubt how the twig was bent, but his 
father, a respected citizen of Edinburgh, decided that 
banking was a safer career than geologising, and Geikie 
actually entered the office’ of a Writer to the Signet, in 
order to acquire a little preliminary legal training. But 
banker he was never going to be. In 1851 he had the 
choice of visiting the Great Exhibition at London or of 
geologising in Arran. The boy of sixteen chose to geologise 
in Arran, and thereafter contributed two geological articles 
to an Edinburgh newspaper, which led to introductions to 
Hugh Miller and William Logan. 

* “ A Long Life’s Work.”” An Autobiography by Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, O.M., K.C.B. 18s. (Macmillan.) [aaah 
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Geology was undoubtedly his métier, and his father, 
wisely bowing to the inevitable, sent him at considerable 
personal sacrifice to Edinburgh University, where he 
spent some industrious years. Financial losses of his 
father hastened his progress, for feeling he could not be a 
burden on his family, he left the University, and through 
Hugh Miller obtained a post on the Geological Survey. 
And so at the age of twenty he was fairly embarked on 
his great career. 

In 1871 he became Professor of Geology at Edinburgh 
University, and in the same year married Miss Alice Pym— 
a marriage of unalloyed happiness. 

Thereafter for more than fifty years he lived a most 
eventfully, uneventful, peacefully strenuous life—a life of 
many travels, of many friendships, of never-ending literary 
and scientific activities. 

Among his friends and acquaintances he numbered 
almost all of the celebrated men of last century. Despite 
his multifarious social and scientific activities he found 
time to write a small library of big books and to revise the 
new editions which were constantly appearing. His 
Textbook of Geology is a magnum opus and will ever be a 
classic. 

The Autobiography is a worthy record of a great man’s 
long life work. 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


TWO SCOTTISH ISLANDS.* 


All eyes have recently been set upon Egypt, and the 
enthralling work of Mr. Howard Carter. Yet here is a 
man who has been digging and excavating for forty-four 
years in two remote islands off the West of Scotland, 
and how little has been heard of him and his gallant 
labours! These admirable volumes with their many 
charming illustrations and an almost embarrassing wealth 
of antiquarian scholarship are ample evidence that their 
author left nothing to chance or to hearsay notification, 
but realised that his own exacting presence on the field 
of operations could alone bring to maturity the results 
necessary for the elucidation of his self-imposed enterprise. 
In this he has succeeded beyond possibly his own imagining. 
Celtic scholars probably never anticipated such a fullness 
of expiscatory work as has been garnered here. 

The Hebridean Islands, as can be readily understood, 
afford a most splendid hunting-ground for the relic-seeker 
and the student of old romance. A recent minister of 
Colonsay, for instance, collected every local legend and 
song or verse he could rescue from the memories of his 
parishioners—a mass of noble saga-work which would 
certainly have perished had he not put his hand to the 
task. And Mr. Symington Grieve, grown old in his own 
province of research, has the satisfaction of having added 
so extensively to our store of ancient island lore that little 
seems to be left for the attention of other delvers. He has 
shed a full flood of light on those prehistoric times when 
Colonsay and Oronsay were centres of a very lively activity, 
as well as on that even more active epoch when Christianity 
established itself in the islands and radiated its influence 
over the whole of Western Scotland. This is by far the 
most important section of the work, and Mr. Grieve has 
detailed it with apparently absolute thoroughness, making 
out a good case for many new points and “ dissolving 
doubts’ on long-disputed problems. Still he cannot 
expect not to encounter some scholarly cavilling as to 
certain of his theories. All that needs to be said here, 
however, is that Colonsay and its sister isle have found a 
true and whole-hearted historian whose account, embracing 
all that could be told of their customs, and folk-lore, and 
antiquities, is one on which he is to be warmly congratu- 
lated. No better book could be written on the subject, 
and a sincere commendation should send many interested 
readers to its fascinating pages. 


W. S. CRocKETT. 


* “The Book of Colonsay and Oronsay.” By Symington 
Grieve. 2 vols. 32s. 6d. (Oliver & Boyd.) 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


London Inns and Taverns 


By LEOPOLD WAGNER, Author of “A New Book 
About London,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
His introductory survey of the origin and development of our guest- 
houses and convivial haunts, and, incidentally, palaces of pleasure, in 
itself absorbingly interesting, opens up a rich mine of curious information. 


Egyptian Mummies 
By Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S., and WARREN 
R. DAWSON. With 48 Woodcuts by K. LEIcu 
PEMBERTON and A. H. GERRARD, and many other 
illustrations. 25S. 


The mythological, historical, and anatomical aspects of the subject are 
dealt with in full, and a mass of information, both as regards text and 
illustrations, is now presented for the first time. 


Camera Trails in Africa 
By MARTIN JOHNSON. Profusely illustrated. 16s. 


This is an exciting book of travel adventures with high-powered cameras 
in East Africa. Mr. Johnson has made the extraordinary pictures of wild 
life which many of us have seen flash all too quickly across the screen. 


Mazzini: The Story of a Great Italian 
By EDYTH HINKLEY. 12s. 6d. 


This book aims at presenting a short life of Mazzini which will bring 
him near to modern men and women. 


The Life of Woodrow Wilson 


By JOSEPHUS DANIELS. [ilustrated. 
(Oct. rgth.] 12s. 6d. 


The author seeks to show what Wilson’s life meant to his country and 
the world in his day, and how he always played for the verdict of history. 


Malthus and His Work 


By Dr. J. BONAR. New edition. 12s. 6d. 


This is the republication, with a portrait and a new biography, of a book 
some years out of print. It is not a treatise on population, but an 
account of the most famous English writer on that subject. 


Diplomatic Portraits : 


Europe and the Monroe Doctrine One 
Hundred Years Ago 
By W. P. CRESSON. 16s. 


A former member of the American Diplomatic Service vividly pictures 
the part played by Monroe and Adams in the diplomacy of the period 
following the Napoleonic Wars, and sketches the great statesmen who 
guided the destinies of the nations they represented. 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
By EDMOND ROSTAND. A New Version in English 
Verse by BRIAN HOOKER, with a Prefatory Gesture 
by CLAYTON HAMILTON. 7s. Od. 


The Mystery of the Nativity 
Translated with a Foreword by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. Is. 6d. 
This charming little piece is translated from the Liegeois of the fifteenth 


century. The poem isa fragment of a longer play, the remainder of which 
is lost. 


Education : A Medley in Four Acts 
By FRANK J. ADKINS. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
This is a play and not a tract. Although its mainsprings are such 
questions as: Are the universities class preserves or national training 
grounds ? Can the workers expect to get what they want from existing 


universities ? nevertheless, ‘‘ Education ” is the story of living people 
engaged in conflict. 


Fritiof’s Saga 


By E. TEGNER. Translated by C. D. LOCOCK. 6s. 
“ It would be a pleasure to quote freely. . . . Already Mr. Locock is of 
the band headed by Mr. Arthur Waley, whose versions from the Chinese 
and Japanese are a credit to the age.” —Saturday Review 


The Devil’s. River 
By LELAND BUXTON. 7s. 6d. 


“ Thrilling adventures . . . described in a racy style, provide a moving 
panorama, which makes the novel as entertaining as it is purposeful.” — 
T.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly 
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OUR MOBILE SELVES.* 


’ To take the reader up into a high mountain and show 
him the kingdoms of the world was never so arduous an 
undertaking as it is to-day. The war has left things in such 
a state of reconfiguration that we have hardly had time 
to recognise its handiwork. So far from being able to 
reconcile the clashing opinions on nearly every issue of 
post-war settlement, the average reader is unable to 
command the adequate leisure or the opportunities for 
informing himself thoroughly what these opinions are. 
Here in the nick of time comes a real endeavour to en- 
compass this cosmic chaos and reduce it to plain terms. 
These two volumes in short, with their sixty eminent 
authors and their 1,400 pages, present a kind of Mercatorial 
projection of current affairs from China to Peru. And 
though it constitutes a ‘“‘ square meal”’ for even the most 
voracious inquirer, he will not grudge the labour involved 
in a careful reading for the sake of the intellectual gain it 
brings. : 

Mr. Garvin’s introduction, being the survey of a survey, 
is written in his sweeping and Empedoclean style, and 


forms an excellent cue to the work as a whole. When we. 


emerge upon his closing phrases (written apparently some 
months ago), we realise, like climbers looking back upon 
a snow-bridge across a crevasse, the dizzying perils we 
have survived in the decade that is past. After that we 
can stand the unreal brilliance of Maximilian Harden and 
the still worse plausibilities of the German warriors by 
land and sea and air, in their thoroughly Teuton attempts 
to claim a virtual victory. This wresting of logic was 
inevitable and is part of the new orientation of affairs ; 
but when we recall what the Junkers used to threaten 
during the war and after it, we may rejoice that words are 
as far as they get. 

After all it is not merely the war and its political wreckage 
that find assessment here. Some of the most valuable 
chapters are those on Ireland, written in a strain of 
philosophic optimism by Sir Horace Plunkett ; on China 
by Dr. Wellington Koo; on the invasion and martyrdom 
of Belgium, by Mr. Brand Whitlock ; on the new republics, 
by various hands ; and on many aspects of human activity 
which know no frontier, from Dr. Freud’s essay on psycho- 
analysis and Mr. Wells’s forecast of the rest of the century, 
to Mr. Lawrence Perry’s chapter on international ‘sport. 
In his estimate of ‘‘ Aésthetic Truth and Futurist Non- 
sense’ Mr. Clive Bell, playwright, recalls the expectations 
of ten years ago that we were on the eve of an age of art 
that was to rank with the Florentine renaissance ; but he 
drily adds that to-day brings a feeling that it ‘‘ will rank 
with the last days of the Western Empire.” It is not hard 
to extend the figure and to realise that inflation has not 
been confined to currency. Our hands are still tingling with 
the recoil of the rifle, and our senses are stunned by the 
noise. But when we have reached the right perspective we 
shall make more progress towards sanity, let us hope. 
And then we shall recognise how much trouble and thought 
must have gone to the making of this superb compendium 
of theories and actualities. 

J. P. 


A BRILLIANT DETECTIVE STORY.+ 


A telegram from a pretty girl in distress seldom fails 
in its appeal, even when the recipient is a lawyer. Jim 
Frobisher was a young solicitor, and what is more a 
romantic solicitor, and his firm had done business with 
the house of Harlowe in France for many years, so interest 
as well as principle spurred him to reply in person to the 
following urgent wire : 

“‘ Please, please, send someone to help me at once. The 
Prefect of Police has called in Hanaud, a great detective of 
the Sireté in Paris. They must think me guilty —Brtty 
HARLOWE.” 
* “"These Eventful Years: the Twentieth Century in the 
Making.” 2 vols. {2 10s. net. (Encyclopzedia Britannica Co.) 


+ ‘‘ The House of the Arrow.” By A. E. W. Mason. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


I will be less gallant and businesslike than Jim Frobisher, 
and pause upon the name Hanaud, remarking that he is 
Major Mason’s greatest character and the worthy successor, 
though very different in kind, of the immortal Holmes. 
Sherlock concentrated all his irony on his wretched friend 
and satellite, Dr. Watson, and was quiet and almost dignified 
in his boastfulness. Hanaud has no Watson, but lavishes 
his derision on anyone who happens to be working with 
him and is a boaster in excelsis, yet he is a crime wizard 
and a level-headed one. 

In “‘ The House of the Arrow,”’ which is Major Mason’s 
most excellent novel in this genre, Hanaud appears at his 
best, The book begins on a high note of expectancy 
and dread, and is sustained so to the very end. I shall 
be extremely surprised if this most dramatic story is not 
adapted for the stage. Its plot is better than a dozen 
American crime plays I have seen on the London boards. 

And now to get back to the story again and to give a 
hint at least of its mystery and dread. In Frobisher’s 
London office Betty Harlowe has been accused of the 
murder of her aunt by marriage, Madame Jeanne-Marie 
Harlowe, by Madame’s brother-in-law, Boris Waberski, 
who is dismissed as a blackmailer. In Paris, Frobisher 
sees Hanaud, in charge of the case for the police, 
who tells him that Betty Harlowe is under surveillance 
and that seals have been put upon the dead woman’s 
rooms at the Maison Grenelle. Frobisher finds that Betty 
is more beautiful than his fancy painted her. Betty is 
in a state of alarm and urges him to remain in the house 
of dread with herself and her charming friend, Ann Upcott. 

Before the tragedy the little town of Dijon had been 
disturbed by an epidemic of libellous and disgusting letters 
which had a considerable bearing on the case. 

Hanaud cross-examines the girls, and discovers that 
Betty had been out at a dance on the night the old woman 
had died, while Ann had remained at home. 

When the autopsy is performed on the body of Madame 
Harlowe it is discovered that there is only as much morphia 
in it as might be given for an ordinary medical dose, but 
the grim fact gradually emerges that Madame had been 
done to death by a more subtle drug, sporanthus hispidus, 
a poison which had tipped an arrow in the private museum 
of the late M. Harlowe. This cannot be legally proven, 
although Betty Harlowe had been in communication with 
Jean Cladel, a chemist of evil reputation. When Hanaud 
entered Cladel’s house he found he was just a few minutes 
too late and that the vendor of drugs was lying dead in 
a pool of blood. 

A certain amount of suspicion in the case pointed against 
Betty Harlowe’s French maid, Francine Rollard, and in a 
partial reconstruction of the crime by Hanaud she displayed 
distinct signs of terror. Hanaud, however, transferred his 
detective attentions to Ann Upcott. 

It transpires in due course that Frobisher had previous 
acquaintance with Ann. He had seen her at Monte Carlo 
on a night when she had lost everything at the trento et 
quarante table. 

This outline is but the beginning of a story packed full 
of incident. The strain of the hopes and fears of those 
associated with the crime of the arrow would be almost 
intolerable, but for the light comedy provided by the 
astute Hanaud. The end of the mystery is an unexpected 
one. The book is a marvel of ingenuity. 


Louis J. McQuiLLanp. 


CHIEFLY HUMOROUS.* 


Of all our essayists—and nowadays we have many— 
none has a lighter, more quaintly humorous touch than 
Mr. E. V. Lucas. No subject comes amiss to him ; he can 
almost do without one of any sort. If he does not pipe 
to the spirit ditties of no tone, he makes you the daintiest, 
most satisfying omelettes without any eggs and the most 
delicious cocktails without tangible ingredients. What is 


* “Encounters and Diversions.” By E. V. Lucas. With 
4 illustrations by Frank Reynolds. 6s. (Methuen.) 
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it that so delights you in the little sketch that tells how 
and why he threw a kiss to a sweep? It is all the airiest 
bubble of nonsense, but the sure and delicate art that has 
gone to the shaping of it is no common gift that anyone 
may have for the asking. Take the grotesque ingenuities 
of ‘‘ The Dead Hand,” the solemnly farcical dissertation on 
“ Hoots!’’, the gaily satirical sketch of ‘‘ The Invalid,”’ 
the wry ironies of ‘‘ Within Our Gates,’’ the quiet sarcasm 
in the tail of ‘‘ The Bottle’s Progress ’’—to attempt to 
summarise the substance of these, or in fact of any of the 
other essays, would be as futile as to try to define in words 
the pattern on a butterfly’s wing or the merriment of silent 
laughter. You must see and experience these things for 
yourself before you can realise them, and you must read 
Mr. Lucas’s essays before you can know why they are 
amusing and how their very slightness is part of the secret 
of their charm. What could be slighter than ‘“‘ The Two 
Financiers ’’ ? yet it is enough—exquisitely enough in the 
hands of Mr. Lucas, but hands less deft, a manner less 
airily subtle than his would have made nothing of it. He 
has a way with him, and whatever he touches becomes 
queerly amusing as whatever was touched by Midas turned 
to gold. 

But the Lucas touch is easier felt than described. If 
you know it already you will know that; if you don’t 
know it that is a misfortune you may remedy by reading 
“Encounters and Diversions,’ which you will find one of 
the wittiest and most entertaining of his long line of books. 


VARIETIES OF POETRY.* 


Among all these poets who have rallied to my table 
Harold Schwind shall be given pride of place, not because 
he is the best of them, but because some of his poems were 
written a quarter of a century ago, and he is dead. ‘‘ Born 
at Rio de Janeiro, educated at Fettes College,’’ a brief note 
tells us, “‘ he opened up country on the Argentine pampas, 
working there for eighteen years, beloved and respected by 
all; and gave his life for his work.’’ His poems are those 
of a man who has known struggle and faced failure with a 
good heart, who has felt the littleness of man before titanic 
nature : 

“Lord, how they laugh, these mountains drear, 


Snow-peaked and calm that jagg’d peaks rear 
To the eternal blue.” 


The lines which come first in his slender volume may be 
read as its epigraph : 
“ This is Life, 
And to-morrow comes Death. 
Play the game, strike your blow— 
Seize the time, make your throw— 
This is Life, 
And to- “morrow comes Death, 
This is Life... . 


Schwind’s verses are not highly polished, but they are 
sincere, real songs of experience. 

Mr. Edward Viets courts sleep in lines of verbal and 
musical felicity, making pictures of a low-toned beauty, 
which remind one a little of Keats and ‘‘ The Scholar 
Gipsy.” 

“‘ Sweet breath of pastures, steal upon me now, 
When every bruised blade has spilled its wine, 
And clover blossoms scent the bursting mow, 
And solemn munch at corn the soft-eyed kine.” 


For the rest, he has quite an Elizabethan grace in the 
writing of songs, an airy fancy which can be either pensive 
or merry. 


* “ Early Poems.” By Harold Schwind. 3s. 6d. (Bumpus.) 

—‘Ad Somnum.” By Edward  Viets. $1.00. (Four 
Seas Co.)—‘ Frogs at Twilight.” By Helen Nicholson 
(Madame de Zglinitzki). 4s. (Elkin Mathews.)—‘‘ Narcotics.” 
By C. A. Renshaw. 3s. 6d. (Merton Press.)—‘ Ruin and 
Gold. ” By Louis How. 5s. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘ Any 
Man’s Life.” By Alexander Gray. 5s. (Blackwell.)—‘‘ Sonnets 
pour une Folle.” By Raoul Nicole. 3s. 6d. (Werner 
Laurie.)—“ Fritiof’s Saga.” By E. Tegnér. Translated by 
C. D. Locock. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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In Madame de Zglinitzki’s poems there is a more dramatic 
quality and a deeper passion. She too writes songs of 
experience, but where Schwind’s is the experience of action 
hers is the experience of feeling. Unlike so many of her 
contemporaries, she is not shy of unlocking her heart, and 
she not seldom sounds in convincing wise those notes 
which,. while fantasies have but their hour of fashion, 
belong to the eternities of poetry. 

“‘ Give me a kiss before we part, 
Just one kiss, and the last— 
A single kiss as cool as snow, 
And tender as the afterglow 

Of buried hopes, long past. 


** Alas! what folly not to know 
That ice can burn like fire— 
That two red: lips, as soft as snow, 
Can sting like bees, and leave a glow 
That kindles dead desire!” 


Passionate again is Miss C. A. Renshaw, with a passion 
exclamatory and voluble. Her longer poems need pruning: 
the thread of them tends to lose itself in a waste of rhetorical 
agonies. But concentrated into the stricter mould of the 
sonnet, her vehement nature often finds effective expression. 
“‘ Grief,’”’ given here, is but one of many of equal value : 


“From the Great Silent Land no whisper breaks 
But in the world the human speech goes on, 
Careless of the brave beauty passed and gone 
For ever from the earth. Blind sorrow takes 
Me unaware, and tempts my faith and makes 
A wildness in my heart, to think upon 
This -piteous, wanton thing that death has done. 
. . . And earth spins heedless, and the new sun wakes. 


“‘ To-morrow—an unhappy dawn will creep, 
A barren sunrise flame across the world, 
And I must climb alone the utmost height 
Of tragic strength. But oh! to-night, to-night 
I am made of weakness; all my strength lies furled 
In anguish, and I hide my face and weep.” 


Mr. Louis How’s sonnets are also the best part of his 
work, especially those descriptive of places, the two series 
devoted respectively to Rome and Rockport. His gift of 


expression, which is no mean one, is a little hard and 


external for pure lyric; but fourteen lines suffice him to 
paint a picture, landscape or interior, precise and vivid. 
As, for instance : 


“A little garden shut with lofty walls. 
An unpretentious triple colonnade— 
Its sunlight to itself: all white and staid 
The gravel path: a rose-bush, two old Gauls, 
Who smile though noseless. And the city’s calls 
Are faintly echoed, fail, and faintly fade. 
The basin is of rustic stones, rough laid, 
To catch a slender jet that rises, falls. 
Within, the rooms and corridors are brown— 
Recalling little Diocletian’s days, 
Except in marble remnants of his town: 
And empty, but for one alone who strays, 
And finds, in aimless wandering up and down, 
An unknown beauty’s bust, and stares and stays.” 


Mr. Alexander Gray deals more precisely than Mr. 
Renshaw or Madame de Zglinitzki with his emotions, 
attaching them to stated names and places: 

“Her father prosed about the war, 
And aired his reading and his spleen; 
While Nan enthused for Marie Lohr 
And Elinor for Doris Keane ’’— 
or again : 


‘The Strand is such a narrow street ; 
It should be furlongs wide. 
How pitifully soon our feet 
Were at the other side!” 
These quotations exemplify Mr. Gray’s lighter moments. 
He has wit and irony. But a poet of moods, who does not 
react to only one sort of stimulus, he has melancholy and 
a religious sense, and shows, in certain pieces, a deep 


paternal feeling. He writes very well, sometimes in 


dialect, of which he supplies a glossary. 


Mr. Raoul Nicole is another sonneteer, one who weds' 


impressions of the actual and contemporary world : 


“‘ Murmurs a water-tap behind the wall, 
Taps out a piano in the flat below ’— 


or again : 
“Far off a gramophone ground a hackneyed song,” 


with the emotions which are not of a day. These precise 
references give body to poetry of which the soul is that 
vague discontent which comes from the dream of an 
unrealisable perfection of beauty. 

Finally, a translation of Tegnér’s famous “ Fritiof’s 
Saga,’’ a poem which, published just a hundred years ago, 
retells an old Norse tale with charm and considerable 
vigour, though under a romantic glamour which is foreign 
to the stark terseness of the original. Mr. Locock’s version 
is extremely natural and supple, and reproduces exactly 
Tegnér’s various and often complicated metres. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


FARADAY AND DICKENS.* 


Now that some of our notable scientists lend themselves 
to every requisition from the Press and the magazines to 
expound all sorts of subjects, whether scientific or not, 
there is something of compensation and more in the 
emancipation of men like Faraday from the dreary confines 
of physical technology. Mr. Parsons, in entering on a 
new and admirable enterprise (the ‘‘ Roadmaker ”’ series), 
has been well advised to enlist the pen of Mr. Wilfrid 
Randell, critic, poet and novelist, and a man who touches 
nothing he does not adorn. Equipped with knowledge 
in many fields of science, he has here preferred to deal 
with Faraday as humanist, lover of nature and warm- 
hearted friend, as well as the pioneer in chemistry and 
electricity. He has studied his original apparatus at 
South Kensington and the ‘“‘ Flower Book” at the Royal 
Institution which shows how a man of so many gifts could 
transform the old hortus siccus into a thing of inspiration 
and of beauty. Better still Mr. Randell has been given 
generous access to Faraday’s letters and private records, 
and has drawn upon them for an interesting correspondence 
with Charles Dickens. The novelist was perpetually on 
the look out for new contributors of standing for broaden- 
ing the interest of Household Words, and his letter of 
approach was a model of deferential courtesy which 
contrasts very favourably with some of the demand notes 
that emanate from Fleet Street in these jerky days. The 
second letter, thanking the scientist for the loan of his 


lecture notes on breakfast-table matters, concludes as 
follows : 


“Pray let me add, as one who has long respected you, and 
strongly felt the obligations society owes to you, that the day 
on which I took the liberty of writing to you will always be 
a memorable day in my calendar, if I date from it—-as I now 
hope I shall—-the beginning of a personal knowledge of you. 
My dear Sir, yours faithfully and obliged, 

“CHARLES DICKENS.” 


There was this bond or two in common, that Faraday 
had sprung from poverty and risen by his own exertions ; 
that he put his utmost powers into everything he under- 
took ; and that he always distrusted scientific jargon so 
long as there was human speech to serve his turn. A 
mathematician in the specialist sense Faraday never 
became. This is why, as Mr. Randell shaws, he could 
not only interest a mixed audience in expositions that were 
as vivid and appealing as travel or romance, but those 
expositions are used and cited to-day for a clearness and 
exactness that have never been beaten. From the first, 
when he was a bookbinder’s apprentice, his notebooks 
were works of art as well as science ; and he concentrated 
on the niceties of research and record all that energy which 
men of his standing too often devote to irrelevant interests 
and public affairs. He put the same simplicity into his 
love-making, and we can be forgiven perhaps if we see in 
his first love-letter a humour which his biographer finds 
wanting. He overcame the quite unaccountable jealousy 
of Sir Humphry Davy with patience and the soft answer ; 
and he wrote an explanation of his religious views which 


* “ Michael Faraday.” By Wilfrid L. Randell. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 
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is a model of clear thinking, based on the principle of 
rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s. These 
traits of straightforwardness, modesty and common sense 
are brought to light in this monograph with a discern- 
ing and sympathetic pen, and the careful estimate of a 
great man’s place in science is framed with a convincing 
simplicity equal to his own. The result is a book which 
is a pattern for a promising series, and if it can maintain 
this standard its prosperity is assured. 
J. P. CoLiins. 


THE INNS OF COURT.* 


To turn at Inner Temple gate from the noise of Fleet 
Street into the silence of the Temple, is rather like stepping 
through a magic doorway out of the present into the past. 
Here and there a few modern buildings intrude ; but if a 
resident of two or three centuries ago could return he 
would find the Cloisters, Middle Temple Hall, the Gardens 
and enough of the ancient lanes and courts to make him 
feel still at home, and at least one place that was a familiar 
and even an ancient landmark in the long gone days when 
he was here alive. Facing you as you enter from the 
Inner Temple gate are the sunken graveyard and round 
tower of the Temple Church, and within it are the tombs 
of some of those Knights Templars who, back from their 
crusades, acquired this area and, erecting the church in 
1185, began the building of the Temple. But they were 
too rich to be left long in peace ; “‘ the chief cause of their 
ruin,’ wrote Thomas Fuller, ‘“‘ was their extraordinary 
wealth.”’ It roused the cupidity of the king of France 
who treacherously robbed them and, supported by a 
pliant Pope and with the reluctant co-operation of the 
English king, harried the Knights with slanders and 
persecutions till ruin and death had broken their order 
and they were finally suppressed. For a while the Temple 
was granted to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; it 
passed from them into the possession of the lawyers, who 
have retained it ever since. 

The record of the Knights Templars’ association with 
the Temple is the most dramatic phase of Mr. Bruce 
Williamson’s full and most admirably written “‘ History 
of the Temple, London,’’ which, starting thus from its 
very foundation, traces its developments, tells in detail the 
story of the great legal organisation that grew up within 
its walls down to the close of the Stuart period. It is 
essentially and inevitably a story of the law and the 
lawyers ; their changing rules, manners, customs narrated 
with a wealth of stirring, picturesque and at times amusing 
anecdotes. Figures of visiting kings and queens, of great 
chancellors, of famous barristers pass across the pages ; 
and as the Temple could not be indifferent to what was 
happening in the world without, to religious persecutions, 
the coming of the Reformation, the war between King and 
Parliament, the rise of the Commonwealth, the Restora- 
tion, its history involves something of a general history 
of the times. 

Mr. Williamson has compiled his chronicle from the 
original records of the Societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, but he has known how to make the dry bones 
of historical detail live, and has endowed them on occasion 
with a surprising human interest. His little character 
sketches and his pictures of the Temple’s social life are 
admirable ; he has the happiest way of touching in a tale 
of some forgotten barrister or student which is as entertain- 
ing as it is vividly illustrative of the inner life of the period ; 
and his chapter dealing with the riotous neighbouring 
Alsatia of Whitefriars and with certain Fleet Street taverns 
(one at least still surviving) that had back entrances into 
the Temple, has delighted me nearly as much as any 
chapter in a book that is certainly one of the most valuable 
and attractive contributions to London’s romantic history. 

“‘ The Story of Our Inns of Court ’’ combines an historical 


* “The History of the Temple, London.” By J. Bruce 
Williamson. 21s. (John Murray.)—‘ The Story of Our Inns 
of Court.” As told by Sir D. Plunket Barton, Charles Benham 
and Francis Watt. tos. 6d. (Foulis.) 
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Middle Temple Hall, London. 
Jos. Nichols, pinxit. Showing Hall Court and the Fountain, with the railings erected 1715, 
From “The History of the Temple, London” (John Murray). 


and topographical study of the Inner and Middle Temple 
with similar studies of the only two other Inns of Court 
that remain to us—Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn. The 
Temple or ‘‘ The Two Temples ’’ is (or are) dealt with by 
Mr. Charles Benham ; Gray’s Inn by Sir D. Plunket Barton 
(who also writes an excellently discursive introduction), 
and Lincoln’s Inn by Mr. Francis Watt. Like Mr. Bruce 
Williamson they pay little attention to the famous laymen 
who have made their homes in these Inns, and they have 
done rightly in leaving such alien residents in the back- 
ground where they belong; for the real story of the Inns 


. is the story of their legal associations, and these are enough 


in themselves and interesting enough without those other 
interests which in books like these would have been purely 
adventitious. The chief concern in both books is to give 
a full and accurate statement of facts; they add no colour 
to the romance that properly comes into them, but it 
happens to be real romance and needs none. Mr. William- 
son may heighten his effects and warm his narrative by a 
deft introduction of anecdote, and Mr. Benham may miti- 
gate the austerities of the historian with a vivid bit of 
description or a touch of pensive reflection (I like his swift 
sketch of the time when the Strand was merely a country 
footpath connecting London with Westminster ; and his 
hint of the feeling for the past that comes to you early on a 
June morning when the birds are singing among the plane 
trees of King’s Bench Walk before the chambers are open), 
but these are only incidental flashes of poetry that, when you 
are handling themes so naturally glamorous, will inevitably 
break through the facts in spite of you. I have enjoyed 
both books too much to have anything but praise for them. 
Each has the advantage of being well illustrated. 
A. 


LORD DUNSANY’S NEW ROMANCE.* 


In the thirty-first chapter of this book Lord Dunsany 
records the terms of a curse pronounced by Freer, the 
representative of orthodox Christianity in the ancient 
country of Erl, against gnomes, trolls, elves, goblins and 
sprites of the water. ‘‘ Cursed be fairies and all tales told 
of them,”’ cried his reverence. Unfortunately the maledic- 
tion seems to have been potent in injuring the story-telling 


* “The King of Elfland’s Daughter.’’ By Lord Dunsany. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


. gift of Lord Dunsany ; for 
the author of “The King 
of Elfland’s Daughter”’ 
shows that he lacks at least 
one essential of all true 
fairy tales—joy, laughter, 
rapture, delight. He writes 
cleverly but laboriously. 
His language is rich in 
imagery and sombre music, 
but. more suited to the 
retelling of the old 
chronicles of the dawn or 
twilight of the world than 
to the prose of the light 
heart. He has no laughter, 
none of that winged and 
moonlit mirth which casts 
a spell of dear witchery 
over nearly everyone. He 
tells us on one of his pages 
that he refrains from hurt- 
ing the feelings of his 
readers by disclosing to 
them the reasons why the 
trolls laugh at mankind. 
The truth of the matter is 
that he does not happen 
to know it. He is as 
fogged as any of us as to 
why the trolls laugh. If 
he did know it, be sure he 

would have told; for the secret would have relieved the 

heaviness of these pages which, with all their talk of loaded 
names—Alveric, Guhic, Lirazel, Narl, Niv, Ziroonderel, 

Orion and the rest—are packed to the binding with much 

ado about not much—a coming and going of vigorous 

shadows amid stars and buttercups, rocks and moons, 
leading only to the last page. 

For a dozen men of Erl who called themselves a Parliament 
declared that they must be ruled by a magic lord because, 
although the generations had streamed away, there had 
been no new thing. These fellows had their way, for their 
King Alveric, with the help of a magic sword, of merely 
transient effect as such things go, discovered Lirazel, the 
Elf King’s daughter, in her crown of ice, took her home and 
made her the mother of his only son, the magic lord, Orion. 
Lirazel, however, yearning for her old country, as according 
to the conventions fairy queens in exile do, is blown back 
to Elfland with the dead leaves, so that Alveric must go 
in search of her. Later Orion also must follow suit ; but 
he is such an eager hunter after stags and unicorns that he 
forgets his quest, just as he seems not to have remembered 
—though Lord Dunsany may not have thought of telling 
him—that he has a kingdom to govern, otherwise he 
would not have been born. Why was this book written ? 
Is it merely a prose framework to the weird and lovely 
frontispiece by Mr. Sime ? It seems so; for these many 
words amount in all to little, and the incident illustrated 
by Sime—the Hunting of the Unicorn—is only in a 
geographical way the central incident of the tale. The 
slaying is unnecessarily gruesome. Surely a child of 
Faérie with his birthright of spells would not require 
material weapons and hounds to bring down a creature 
of legend! Yet such is the way of Orion and of Lord 
Dunsany. Alas, those parliament men were tricked after 
all! Whatever may have been the elfin quality of his 
mother, Orion has no magic: he is merely a shadow and a 
murmur and a trick of musical prose. 

C. E. LAWRENCE. 


DISTINGUISHED.* 


I occasionally glance at ‘‘ Sayings of the Week ”’ in some 
of our newspapers and find such gems as “I like a week- 
end in the country,’’ signed by some of our well-known 


* “ Pity’s Kin.’”’ By Robert Vansittart. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 
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Statesmen. I commend to the jaded compiler of such 
sayings ‘‘ Pity’s Kin.’’ It will provide him with sayings 
worth recording for a year or several years. 

I take a few at random: 


“To Lise, Robin showed himself in a thousand small atten- 
tions that naturally appeal to women more than one great act 
of devotion.” 

“Tf men, plain men, put it about that women are attracted 
by mind rather than matter, the wish is father to the thought, 
but only distantly related to fact. Broad minds will compete 
with broad shoulders just as soon as blue stockings eclipse blue 
eyes.” 

““ They were of that old West France to be seen by shutting 
one’seyes. It is contained in the peace that passes, not quickens, 
understanding, a peace of sleeping beauty or sleepy hollow. 
The very lanes that lead toit are cradle-shaped, soundless, a maze 
of impressions green floored as the fields which they separate or 
join. Save the vanished chestnut forests you cannot see a 
wood for trees, since even the trees which grow everywhere to 
the deceptive horizon, have grown reluctant to come together. 
Peace is in the air, too, reproving the asides of hidden brooks 
rarely talkative in their sleep. The very ploughman sings 
of and to his long slow cattle-team in a subdued key. The 
one loud tone in the landscape is the hue of furze and broom, 
breaking out more riotously as you move to the south from the 
country of Mauges to the Bocage of Poitou. Turn west to escape 
and you sink to a flatter note, a denial of feature, not of char- 
acter, into a peace more holding yet, the Marsh in which Here- 
ward would have exulted, a country in which Nature not man 
seems insured against accident. The hedges, the trees dwindle, 
the gorse runs out; poplars reign, boring the sky-line, dis- 
dainfully exposing squat cottages, flat roofs, flat fields trembling 
to the step: their naked spaces girdled by twisted ditches 
as apt for defence as the inland hedge: and beyond the gleam 
of salt and the wavy weariness of irresolute dunes.” 


For sheer beauty of phrase: the book is a delight to the 
amateur of fine writing: but it is much more than that. 
Mr. Vansittart knows his France, old and new, as though 
he had lain at her heart. All the magical and storied 
names run from his lips like an enchantment. He has 
chosen to weave around the story of a Joan of Arc of the 
Revolution all his magnificent portraiture of old France, 
of its seigneurs, its peasants, its bourgeoisie, its philosophers, 
its theorists, its violent revolutionaries. I think it was a 
mistake. He has not convinced us about Lise. His 
Marquise convinces us in immortal touches of ironic 
laughter. The Marquise would explain the Revolution 
more than many such as Lise. But it remains one of the 
most brilliant books of its time, a portrait gallery, the 
painter of which is wise and humorous and human and 
laughing. One or two chapters here can stand by them- 
selves—the adventures of Lise at the Three Lilies, the 
chapters concerning M. Athanase Joly and his maid Azalée. 
The Marquis is a perfect picture. There is something of 
the secret fascination of France for fine minds revealed in 
this book. Even to an alien her very names are magical. 
This is literature not a best-seller, and it can wait, as 
Coleridge said to Wordsworth—or was it the other way ?— 
“ till this crowd passes by.” 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


ROBERT FROST.* 


A contemporary reviewer is happily not required to 
determine the order of merit among those who practise 
an ancient art in a myriad different ways, else the difficulty 
of approaching modern American verse would indeed be 
great. There is however no need to be delicate in seizing 
on Mr. Robert Frost’s latest volume, ‘‘ New Hampshire : 
a Poem with Notes and Grace Notes,’”’ and crying welcome 
to a work which is in its own “ note” almost unique. 
It is because Mr. Frost gives us what nobody else gives us 
that his new poems are taken to our hearts immediately, 
with scarcely a question or protest from the shrewd and 
jealous brain; although later, when affection has been 
fed, it is the brain that sits down too and makes its 
fastidious feast. 

Yet there are doubtless those who cannot receive simply 
what this poet gives us so simply, and object to his peculiar 
blank verse—so wilfully near to prose, but seldom only 

* “New Hampshire: a Poem with Notes and Grace Notes.” 


By Robert Frost, with woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. 6s. (Grant 
Richards.) 


“These Eventful Years’ 


The Book of the Century 


What the Foremost Men of 
Our Time Really Think 


MEN WHO MADE THIS BOOK 


J. L. Garvin History of Our Own Times 
Sir J. A. R. Marriotr Great Britain 
i JELLICOE Battle of Jutland 

ADMIRAL SCHEER Scheer on Jutland 
PuiLip SNOWDEN Social Unrest 
BERTRAND RUSSELL Propaganda 
Cot. House Anglo-American Relations 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN Germany’s Place in the Sun 


SIGMUND FREUD Hidden Recesses of the Mind 
H. G. WELLS A Forecast of the Future 
Sicnor Nitti Dynamic Italy 
Str OLiver Lopcg Psychical Research 
Lapy RHONDDA Political Awakening of Women 
Mae. Curie Radium Discoveries 
GEN. MANGIN Victorious France 


Sir Horace PLUNKETT Ireland’s Problem 


GrorG BRANDES Scandinavia 
WELLINGTON Koo China 
Von TIrPiTz U-Boat Warfare 


and sixty others of equal authority 


IGHTY leaders of men and of thought have co-operated in an 

unusual enterprise. They determined to make a _ concerted 

attack on present-day ignorance, concealment and propaganda. 

These men from many different lands and of widely different 
opinions have written the truth as they see it. 

The result is a brilliant challenging book—These Eventful Years. It isa 
narrative of the eventful years of this country told by the makers of current 
history. It tells what has happened in every field of endeavour, art, science, 
world politics, in this, the most momentous period of all history. It 
describes where the world stands to-day and forecasts the possibilities of 
the future. The publishers have given these writers the widest possible 
scope? everything stands exactly as it was written—nothing toned down, 
nothing censored. 

Everyone interested in the facts of our civilization will read this 
book. Article after article will be the subject of comment and discussion 
wherever intelligent people meet. 


Greatest Contemporary Minds 


In a brilliant survey, which in the opinion of competent judges puts 
him in the front rank of historians, J. L. Garvin passes in review all 
the amazing panorama of contemporary life and history. Mr. Garvin's 
special fitness for this task will be recognised by all who know how 
vitally his genius for detailed and trenchant criticism has affected present- 
day affairs. With H. G. Wells you put on the mantle of prophecy and 
peer into the future; with Maximilian Harden, Ludendorff and Von 
Tirpitz you will get a new insight into the collapse of the grandest scheme 
of modern times; with Sir John Marriott, General Maurice and 
Admiral Jellicoe you will follow the march of the British Empire. 

Every phase of modern life is reviewed. St. John Ervine criticises the 
Drama; Clive Bell, Modern Art; Philip Snowden reveals the real aims of 
Labour; the articles by Sir Oliver Lodge, Bertrand Russell, Freud and 
Madame Curie, among a score of others, will be eagerly discussed. 

All this can now be yours—in two volumes of 700 pages each—pro- 
fusely illustrated with 160 full plates and numerous maps. You cannot 
afford to miss reading this extraordinary book with its vitriolic denuncia- 
tions, its frank exposures and vivid impressions. 

Mr. Lloyd George calls These Eventful Years “a valuable addition 
to the records cf the twentieth century.” Lord Leverhulme says: 
“ As a work of modern history these volumes are of great interest as 
a valuable record.” And Dean Inge writes: “I congratulate you 
heartily on your enterprise, and hope the bock will have the wide 
sale it deserves.” 


“These Eventful Years”’ 
The Book of the Century 


. | “No library can possibly afford to be 

Order ae Book without it.”—Daily Graphic. 
0-day “These volumes are ‘all mankind’s 
epitome ’—they ought to be in every 
home where some supply of mental 
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prose—and his undecorated, winter or early spring bare- 
ness. They have a distaste for anything so distinctly 
unlike a poetic diction as: 
“It left the cellar forty years ago 

And carried itself like a pile of dishes 

Up one flight from the cellar to the kitchen, 

Another from the kitchen to the bedroom, 

Another from the bedroom to the attic, 

Right past both father and mother, and neither stopped it. 

Father had gone upstairs; mother was downstairs. 

I was a baby: I don’t know where I was...” 


and fail or refuse to hear the music which is like a sharp 
wind among cold, tall trees. There may be readers he 
will never reach, but there’s an increasing number of those 
that find a natural strength and sweetness in this spare 
succession of sound and silence and, in the numerous 
charagters of his poems, a touch of what is strange yet 
familiar, like a revelation in someone we have long known 
and seen hitherto in a dull customary light. To put it 
briefly, English readers may admire this American poet 
for many things, but not least for the touch of their own 
tongue, character and country in most of his writing. 

There is another reason for gratitude. I think it was 
not long before the war that Mr. Frost visited England, 
made acquaintance with several English writers and then 
returned to America with lamentable abruptness, as 
suddenly as a swift leaves though summer still lingers. 
Among those English writers was Edward Thomas, to 
whom Robert Frost brought the magical, mysterious gift 
of liberation, unsealing—I do not know how—the spring 
of poetry which had for so long awaited freedom. Robert 
Frost had published but little verse, Edward Thomas had 
written none; it was the intimacy between the two, the 
discussion of verse—eagerness answering eagerness—that 
released the clear waters of Edward Thomas’s poetry. 
But for something inflexibly independent in Thomas’s 
spirit you might fancy that the response to his friend’s 
finger was too perfect and too obvious—and indeed some 
of the earlier verses of the English poet (the whole came 
within a few months), are scarcely distinguishable from 
the American’s. The truth is that the passion for rural 
and homely things—Crabbe’s passion too, and Clare’s— 
was shared by both writers ; one spoke out of love, and out 
of love the other answered. For us at this moment the 
sign of the common interest and its acknowledgment may 
be read in Robert Frost’s beautiful stanzas in the present 
volume “ To E. T.”: 


“‘I slumbered with your poems on my breast, 
Spread open as I dropped them half-read through 
Like dove wings on a figure on a tomb 
To see, if in a dream they brought of you, 


““I might not have the chance I missed in life 
Through some delay, and call you to your face 
First soldier, and then poet, and then both, 
Who died a soldier-poet of your race.” 


The war, he muses, “‘ seemed over more for you than 
me’’; but yet: 
“How over, though, for even me who knew 
The foe thrust back unsafe beyond the Rhine, 
If I was not to speak of it to you 
And see you pleased once more with words of mine ?”’ 


The slow movement of this, the ease and the weight are 
characteristic of Mr. Frost’s work in other moods than 
elegiac ; equally characteristic is the mildness of form— 
the rhyme binding the stanza so lightly as to be almost 
unnoticed. His deliberateness everywhere—a fault at 
times perhaps, if usually a virtue—secures him and enables 
him to write a beautiful tense lyric : 


Nature’s first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 
Her early leaf’s a flower ; 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay.” 


Nevertheless his more usual form is the laxer one of blank 
verse stooping near to prose. Splendours and honours 


are refused ; sometimes his verse is humble and almost 
mean, but it is never degraded to rhetoric. He prefers 
under-statement, and instead of seeking harmony in 
variety he seems to prefer a homely monotony. He will 
not pretend or falsify, and so his lightest phrase has truthful- 
ness and convincingness. Hence again even his monotony 
is pleasant, for it conveys with singular exactness the 
speaking tones of a firm masculine personality. It is for 
this reason that it sounds like a new voice among all that 
reach us across the Atlantic ; and another reason, not less 
definite, is that Mr. Frost writes about something, deals 
with a solid and visible scene or situation, and is seldom 
if ever occupied with the aspiring, unrelated lyricism of 
many modern writers. Nothing could better illustrate 
his characteristic way than ‘‘ The Witch of Cods,’”’ from 
which I have already quoted. The subject is the groping 
of a skeleton which has crept up the stairs—the cellar- 
bones out of their grave climbing the stairs at midnight. 
The mother in the story knows whose are the bones that 
come so noisily up the stairs, and she tells, with a simplicity 
that is at once crude and humorous, how she had struck 
at them as they climbed, so that a hand was broken off 
and the finger-pieces slid in all directions; but still the 
climbing bones went stumbling up: 

“T listened till it almost climbed the stairs 

From the hall to the only finished bedroom, 

Before I got up to do anything ; 

Then ran and shouted, ‘ Shut the bedroom door, 

Toffile, for my sake!’ ‘Company,’ he said ; 

“Don’t make me get up; I’m too warm in bed.’ 

So lying forward weakly on the handrail 

I pushed myself upstairs, and in the light 

(The kitchen had been dark) I had to own 

I could see nothing. ‘ Toffile, I don’t see it. 

It’s with us in the room, though. It’s the bones.’ 

‘What bones?’ ‘ The cellar bones—out of the grave.’ 

That made him throw his bare legs out of bed 

And sit up by me and take hold of me. 

I wanted to put out the light and see 

If I could see it, or else mow the room, 

With our arms at the level of our knees, 

And bring the chalk-pile down. ‘I'll tell you what— 

It’s looking for another door to try.’”’ 
She had opened then the attic door, and when the skeleton 
had passed through the door was nailed up and the bed 
thrust against the door so that, though the bones some- 
times try to break through again and brush the door with 
chalky fingers, no one need worry. ‘‘ Let them stay in the 
attic since they went there.”’ 

Is this poetry? The question has been asked and 
denied, but I cannot see the value of any definition which 
shuts out such things as ‘‘ The Witch of Coés.”” And even 
the rigid traditionalists who may incline to reject it cannot 
refuse also the poems in which Mr. Frost has adopted the 
formal measures and modes of the lyric. His is the gift 
of making the most of both worlds, the visible and the 
invisible, each real and each precious, by being naturally at 
home in each. His reputation in America has been vastly 
enlarged during the last few years since the war, and this 
volume is sure to extend it again ; for the new poems present 
characteristics which it is proper and indeed inevitable 


to call unique in modern poetry. Joun FREEMAN 


SOME INTERESTING NOVELS.* 


It would be difficult to find a group of stories which 
would exemplify more concisely the different schools of 
fiction than—with the possible exception of ‘‘ The Gold 
Cure ’’—these five. In ‘‘ General Belinda’’ and “ The 
Dark Swan” grammatical and other lapses are frequent, 
but the story itself, that gem to which we give the magic 
setting of words, shines triumphantly through mere technical 
defects. The different tendencies of the day, wordiness 
and economy, sentimentality, romance and realism are 

* “ The Gold Cure.’’ By Sarah Jeannette Duncan. (Hutchin- 
son.)—‘‘ General Belinda.’’ By Ethel Holdsworth. (Herbert 
Jenkins.)—‘‘ The Dark Swan.’ By Ernest Pascal. (Brentanos.) 
—‘‘ The Little French Girl.” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 


(Constable.)—‘‘ A Lost Lady.”” By Willa Cather. (Heinemann). 
7s. 6d. each. 
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apparent in these novels; and a beginner could not do 
better than read them in turn as books characteristic of 
different methods and worthy of study. 

“The Gold Cure”’ is a cheery mechanical story of the 
old-fashioned kind. No doubt it has its public and will be 
a commercial success. The millionaire heiress runs away 
on her wedding eve because she does not wish to marry 
an obvious cad whom no girl in her senses would have 
accepted. After various jolly but unconvincing adventures 
she bestows her money on the impecunious heir to a title 
and all is diamonds and stuffiness : 


*“Mammon’s in his heaven— 
All’s well with the trousseau.”’ 


“General Belinda ’’ has the setting of reality. We are 
at once far from make-believe and in the country of the 
poor. ‘‘ General’’ means general servant, and Belinda is 
a sturdy woman who earns her living, working for one 
family after another, until she consents to marry. Mrs. 
Holdsworth’s first book, ‘‘ Helen of Four Gates,’”’ was 
promising, for it had power, but the power sometimes 
degenerated into melodrama. In “ Belinda ’’ there is little 
violence, and in that it is an advance over its predecessors, 
but its author has still some way to go. She has to learn 
that there is a difference between characterisation and 
caricature, also that art is selection. At present she is 
like one with a rosebush full of blooms, who does not walk 
round it, choosing which flower she shall pick, but gathers 
all. ‘‘ Roses, roses, all the way’”’ can be boring, and 
Belinda leaves her places too often for the reader to feel 
other than weary of the many different families to whom, 
in passing, he is introduced. This story of a servant is in 
need of more dexterous handling than Mrs. Holdsworth 
is as yet able to give ; indeed it is a case of 


““Go to the Lummox, thou fumbler, 
Consider her ways and be wise.” 


In spite of its redundancy, however, the book has merit. 
The character of Belinda is drawn with triumphant 
certainty. When dealing with her you are not fobbed 
off with sentimental blurrings and evasions, but are given 
the real woman, a strong, angular and sympathetic 
personage. 

“The Dark Swan ” and “ The Little French Girl ”’ might 
be read together, for their art is in admirable contrast. 
“ The Little French Girl” is conceived after an out-of-date 
fashion which, however—and Mary Borden is an example 
—is still in vogue. Atmosphere is created by many care- 
fully chosen words, by clever and charming description, 
in fact, by a studious elaboration. The result is a highly 
polished story as artificial as civilisation. ‘‘ The Dark 
Swan,” on the other hand, is austerely modern, description 
is eschewed and the fewest possible words are used. By 
this the emotional effect is heightened. Unfortunately the 
book is less a story than a study, and a study of types. 
The three women, Eve, Sybil and Cornelia, are ably con- 
trasted, but Mr. Pascal makes a fundamental mistake. 
He does not appear to have noticed that the majority of 
married women are plain ; and while giving his Cornelia— 
Dark Swan—great vitality, he seems to forget that vitality 
has its charm. Such women can marry; they even have 
choice in marriage, and when widowed find it easy to re- 
marry. George Eliot is the historical example of the ugly 
woman with an emotional personality who drew to herself 
the undying love of diverse men. However, although 


Mr. Pascal’s psychology is open to question, there is no ~ 


doubt that his style is arresting and modern. 

It is always a pleasure to read a book by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. The long sentences, the carefully chosen phrases, 
the colourful words are like a rich, dimly-lighted interior, 
not of a church, but a drawing-room. The pleasant people 
to whom she introduces us have cultivated a fine restrained 
attitude towards life. They themselves do not live, but 
they can be tolerant of those who do. Their standards are 
shallow and indeed often false. ‘‘ Wreckage for Toppie ”’ 
is to be avoided at the price of insincerity, with the result 
that Toppie, instead of accepting life, goes into a convent— 
in her case surely a greater wreckage. The value of the 


book lies in the picture it gives of certain aspects of French 
and English society. 

American novels representing a bad tradition are often 
published in this country immediately after or even 
simultaneously with their appearance in the States; 
while books of real value, such as Miss Willa Cather’s 
“A Lost Lady,’’ do not appear here until some time 
after their original publication. When in New York last 
autumn I read ‘‘ A Lost Lady,” and realised at once its 
quality. It is a very fine and delicate piece of work. 
It is literature. Yet, only now has it found a publisher 
here. Is it any wonder that being deluged with the cheap 
and obvious we fail to realise the richness of America’s 
contribution to art ? 

“A Lost Lady ”’ is a short story—they are the vogue— 
and is written with subtlety. Miss Cather suggests 
delicately, she neither narrates nor asserts. Her Lost Lady 
Marian Forrester—is weak and passion-driven, an 
unforgettable figure, ‘“‘ who preferred life on any terms.” 
Entranced, you watch her slipping from her high place, 
stumbling through oozy mud, but at the end caught into 
safety. Not the last safety of death but marriage with a 
man who loved and would care for her. 

At one time or another most writers attempt to portray 
the deathless charm of the Golden Helen. Very few 
succeed, but Miss Cather is one of the few. 

“Her eyes, when they laughed for a moment into one’s own, 
seemed to promise a wild delight that he has not found in life. 
‘I know where it is,’ they seemed to say. ‘I could show you!’ 
He would like to call up the shade of the young Mrs. Forrester, 
as the Witch of Endor called up Samuel’s, and challenge it, 
demand the secret of that ardour; ask her whether she had 
really found some ever-blooming, ever-burning, ever-piercing 
joy, or whether it was all fine play-acting. Probably she had 
found no more than another; but she had always the power of 
suggesting things much lovelier than herself, as the perfume of 
a single flower may call up the whole sweetness of spring.” 

The other novels in this group of five belong to their 
convention. They are the commercial story, the shapeless 
real-life tale, the modern emotional study, the long, carefully 
woven novel, but in ‘‘ A Lost Lady ”’ we have a creation, 
a book that will stand for America by the side of Edith 
Wharton’s ‘‘ House of Mirth.” 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


WESTWARD BONDS.* 


There could hardly be a better illustration of the 
supremacy of feeling over thought, when it comes to a 
matter of international relations, than is afforded by this 
pair of books. It is easy for each of the two greatest 
English-speaking communities to persuade itself that 
mutual affairs to-day are decided through the crucible 
of argument, and that the cool mentality of trained thinkers 
remains the ruling factor of equity. But it is more than 
arguable that reason after all is only the shrewd barrister 
voicing the conclusions already arrived at by a vast jury 
box full of interests and emotions. No one who reads 
these two books will fail to set the genial Alderman’s first, 
if only in the greater area of its appeal. Sir Charles it is 
true comes to the bar of Anglo-American public opinion 
charged with golden opinions, because he has enriched 
both sides with handsome and memorable gifts, framed 
in a munificent spirit and calculated in every way to draw 
the two nations closer and closer together. In this respect 
he is an eloquent sentimentalist, and bases his case on 
experience and history successfully long before he enters 
on any consideration of matters like the four Wilsonian 
points or the liquidation of our debt. 

He relates his experiences as an envoy sent across 
the water to inaugurate a statue of Burke and busts of 
Chatham and Bryce, and the speeches evoked by those 
hearty occasions make a capital tourney of oratory where 
the speakers were well matched and every pore of generous 
feeling was open. In the course of all this the Alderman 
affords us welcome glimpses at first-hand acquaintance of 

* “ America, To-day and To-morrow: A Tribute of Friend- 
ship.” By Sir Charles Wakefield. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.)—-‘ British-American Relations.” By J. D. Whelp- 
ley. 14s. net. (Grant Richards.) 
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‘All her books are masterpieces. 
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She has a style of exquisite beauty ; 
which yet has both force and restraint, 
simplicity and subtlety ; she has fancy 
and wit, delicious humour and pathos. 
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as no other English woman 
novelist does. She 
has in short 
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men like Dr. Page, Mr. Taft, President Wilson, Henry 
Ford and others, as well as useful light on the origins of 
the Sulgrave and other movements, all tending in the same 
salutary direction. If his sentiments are actuated by 
regard for the welfare of humanity, he is free from mere 
sentimentalism. He shows over and over again where 
diplomatists with the best intentions and unquestioned 
enlightement have gone wide of the mark. The want of 
Congressional attestation which invalidated Mr. Wilson’s 
signature to the Covenant of the League is an accepted 
and familiar truth to-day, and we have had like disillusions 
in the field of treaty-making inside the limits of the British 
Empire. Only five years ago we were greenhorns in these 
affairs, and some of the worst delinquents were experts 
who ought to have known their business better. But 
this, as the Alderman reminds us, was not the first 
time that problems of world-wide importance have been 
“‘ruinously mishandled for party reasons.” 

“We on this side particularly fail to grasp the comparatively 
small place that the affairs of England and Europe, even to-day, 
occupy in the mind of the average American. We are an island 
kingdom, and an outward-looking habit of mind is part of 
the tradition bred in our very bones. . . . When one reflects 
upon it, it is easy to sympathise with the patriotic Kansan or 
Nebraskan citizen who finds that such energy as he can spare 
from a busy life is claimed by his interests in State and Union. 
. . . In the United States the section of public opinion that 
looks most definitely back to those days (the Independence 
time) forgets nothing and forgives little. . . . A narrow local 
patriotism is not necessarily an evil thing. It may broaden 
with time. . Concentrated passion for some particular ‘ moment’ 
of history to the exclusion or misinterpretation of much else is 
not unknown even among ourselves.” 

This broad, tolerant, far-seeing spirit, which can see 
reconciliation from afar off and welcome it by activity and 
campaigning such as Sir Charles recounts, makes for inter- 
national statesmanship of the first order. It shows that 
the City has its victories no less renowned than politics, 
and the sooner some of our politicians and Ministers take 
their cue from Sir Charles and his book the better for all 
concerned. 

The same problem of friendship between England and 
America engages the mind of Mr. Whelpley, but he looks 
upon it with the eye of a practised journalist. He makes 
an interesting circuit of nearly thirty aspects, and it is 
his business to see that the best face is put on everything 
that America does and says. Only when it comes to 
considering the evolution of French policy since the war 
or the fanaticism of Teutonic America while the war was 
on, do we find Mr. Whelpley taking our standpoint in a 
spirit of “‘ unflagging optimism.’’ He holds that similarity 
of language is a source of sympathy, but there are good 
authorities who have proclaimed only lately that this 
helps the two nations to misinterpret one another in a 
most deplorable way. He has a much higher opinion of 


-the representative character of the American Senate than 


prevails elsewhere ; and when he emphasises the likeness 
of the common law governing both countries, he says 
nothing about the dissatisfaction of the American Bar 
Association and other authorities with the inefficiency 
of executive and police. As for the absence of any 
“publicity work’’ in England on America’s behalf, it 
may fairly be pointed out that there are few British 
authors touring and lecturing America who do not return 
as champions of Western ways and ideas. Indeed in his 
last chapter Mr. Whelpley answers his own objections on 
this very score, and admits that the British press renders 
““ considerable publicity for America and American affairs.”’ 
He registers certain points of difference of the greatest 
interest, as for instance where he notes that, contrary to 
British practice, a statesman in America who enters on a 
campaign unattractive to the people is pretty sure to be 
disposed of at the next election and rarely gets another 
chance of righting himself. All this and more shows how 
carefully our author has brooded on the ways and weak- 
nesses of the two great English-speaking peoples, and 
what a contribution his book is to the everlasting discussion 
as to what they can do in the way of co-operation for the 
betterment of a tangled world. 
J. P. 


WHAT THEY SAY: A DIALOGUE.* 


Terrible people, these memoirists. We strut our little 
hour upon life’s stage. The official historians come along 
with their ceremonial robes and pedestals and multiplica- 
tion tables, and commit us to posterity with a grandiose 
bow. But the final word is always with the memoirists, 
confound them. They will never let a poor body rest. 
They probe into musty documents with their scalpels 
and X-rays, and reduce us forthwith to humanity’s 
lowest common divisor. There’s nothing left for us to 
do but go into the garden and eat worms. 

The eighteenth century, I agree, has been as badly mauled 
as any in that respect, but it deserved it. The Augustans 
would have us believe it was an age of eminent common 
sense, but there the memoirists give them the lie. They 
reveal it as an age of fulsome adulation and waspish 
lampooning, of systematic jobbery and preferment-hunting, 
of insidious political intrigue, above all of the tyranny 
of social taste and social snobbery. The congenialities 
of the coffee-house wits were just a little light relief to 
the spites and intrigues of court and county house. Loyalty 
to family and faction eclipsed loyalty to king—a ridiculous 
and ridiculed Hanoverian; to Constitution—a stake in a 
political gamble; to country—a servitor to personal 
ambition. Really. ... 

Ah, but the fun, my dear sir—the unconscious burlesque ! 
What century but the eighteenth can provide such a feast 
of it? It is that which makes these ‘‘ Chronicles’’ as 
entertaining as the lightest of novels. George Lyttelton’s 
Grand Tour is a gem. Here he is, writing from Lor- 
raine: ‘‘ I see the best company in the place, am regular 
at my exercises, and read and pray by stealth.’’ No 
wonder! For does he not confess later that a man of 
quality caught him reading a Latin author, and asked 
contemptuously whether he was designed for the Church ? 
“Codrill’’ was the rage at the time. Ceremonial suits 
cost anything up to thirty-four English pounds, a small 
fortune then. Tradesmen charged these gallants double. 
Fencing and dancing masters were expensive. George not 
only wants money for “ cloaths,’”’ but “‘ a nightgown, my 
old one being so dirty that it is not fit to wear.”’ Old Sir 
Thomas, sitting on the coffers at the old house at Hagley, 
begins to mutter ominously. And George—well, George 
stresses the ‘‘ improving’ side of the Grand Tour, and 
writes: ‘‘ If it pleases God to let me live and return to 
England, J will marry the first advantageous match you offer 
me.’’ O ingenuous George! So he goes on to Paris and 
Italy, scorning the Alps en route in the approved manner 
of the time. Delicious ! 

That’s all very well, man, but these memoirs are not 
intended for comic opera libretto. They have an histori- 
cally serious side. Our chronicler could not have gone 
to a more prolific family for hitherto unpublished corre- 
spondence. The ancestral tree at Hagley grew branches 
which ramified into every sphere of eighteenth century 
life—into the Court of George II, the private life of Prince 
Frederic, the notorious Walpole ministry, the Augustan 
poets, the Continental campaigns against the French, 
the petty naval flutters of the day, the Pitt and Newcastle 
regimes—into nearly half a century of political and inter- 
dynastic turmoil, in fact, on which the correspondence is 
an illuminating commentary. 

Well, I would willingly barter all that historically serious 
business for one Grand Tour. We have prodigious 
memorials already to the intrigues of the ministries of 
the day. A hundred memoirists and commentators crowd 
in between analytic historians like Green and contemporary 
observers like Thomas Coutts. A new light only serves to 
deepen the surrounding gloom and make complexity 
worse confounded. Frankly we reach that point where 
we must hold the hand to History and cry: ‘“‘ No more, 
dear Lord, no more.’’ That is particularly true of eigh- 
teenth century history, which is sufficiently remote from 
us by now to have fallen into a fairly stable perspective. 
Beyond that point lie tedium and boredom, the telling of 


* “Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century.” By Maud 
Wyndham. 2 vols. 30s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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the thrice-told tale. But the purely human revelation will 
always interest, as it does in Austin Dobson’s “‘ Vignettes ”’ 
and the Eminent Victorianism of Lytton Strachey. 

But}I submit that your eighteenth century humanities 
are so mixed up with Whig and Tory, Court and family 
intrigues that you can’t separate them ? 

You can, and you must, for there’s a limit to the pro- 
miscuous compilation of documents. Judicious selection 
and synthesis in the arranging of these ‘‘ Chronicles ’’ might 
have deprived the connoisseur of a little more bone-dust 
of contention, but it would have saved the ordinary reader 
a heap of trouble. After all, a more vivid light is thrown 
on the manners of the age by the most casual of personal 
confessions than by the complicated ebb and flow of faction 
and party. 

Ah! You are insatiable, you Grand Tourists. You 
want the piquant, the intimate, the titillating. You have 
no palate for state systems and philosophies. . . . 

I want the indiscretion which reveals the age in its 
unguarded moments, nakedly. Here’s Lady Lyttelton, 
now : “‘ Nancy and Pen were kist by his Majesty yesterday ; 
poor Molly has a little fever, but Hollins, I hope, will soon 
set her up that she may get a lover.’’ Here is George, on 
Philip V of Spain and Elizabeth Farnese, his second wife : 
“About three months ago she caught him going down- 
stairs at midnight to abdicate in his dressing-gown. He was 
so incensed at the surprise and disappointment that he 
beat her cruelly. ...” Then we get Queen Caroline 
mumbling on her sick bed that she felt sure the Prince of 
Wales would ask to see her “‘ for the pleasure of seeing my 
last breath go out of my body ; by which means he would 
have the joy of knowing I was dead five minutes sooner 
that he would know it in Pall Mall.” There is Chesterfield 
describing George as ‘‘a respectable Hottentot,”” Lord 
Hervey saying ‘‘ his face was so ugly, his person so ill- 
made, and his carriage so awkward, that every feature 
was a blemish, every limb an encumbrance, and every 
motion a disgrace,’’ and George himself celebrating his 
father in these pontifical terms: ‘“‘ His tenants are never 
hurt by drought or rain, because the goodness of their 
lord makes amends for the inclemency of the sky. The 
whole country looks gay about his dwelling, and you may 
trace all his footsteps by his bounties.’”” We get James 
Thomson writing sentimentally about affairs of the heart, 
Voltaire likening the taste of our politest countrymen in 
tragedy to that of ‘‘ a mob in a Bear-garden,”’ and Fielding 
dedicating ‘“‘Tom Jones” to George in acknowledgment 
of a magistracy at Bow Street. What more would you ? 
There is your eighteenth century in the nude—not in the 
silk hose and frilled lace and bawdy buckles and broad- 
cloth of courtly politics. These ‘‘ Chronicles ’’ are valuable 
in so far as they reveal a bare-backed Augustan Age rather 
than a bare-faced one. In this sense our Chronicler has 
acquitted herself not wisely, but too well ! 


TREVOR ALLEN. 


Wovel Wotes. 


THE LOUGHSIDERS, By Shan F. Bullock. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Bullock’s new novel—for which we have had to wait 
too long—will be often re-read. Apart from its distinctive 
interest as a story it is a fine piece of social and human 
history. The ‘‘ Loughside”’ is that region of Ulster which 
the author has made to seem almost a patria to many who 
have never seen it. Yet the new phases and unfolding 
have all the appeal of novelty. Mr. Bullock finds the 
humanity he knows so well inexhaustibly fresh and 
interesting, and nothing in the book has a suggestion of 
repetition. There is a deal of trial and even tragedy in 
the story of his principal folk, but it is not depressing ; 
those for whom destiny is too much, as well as those who 
can fight and endure, touch the heart. There is a wealth 
of humour and engaging oddity. The central character, 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW BOOK BY LOTHROP STODDARD 
Racial Realities in Europe 


By STODDARD, author of The Revolt 


Against Civilization,’’ ‘‘ The Rising Tide of Colour,” 
New World of Islam.” 
With illustrations and maps. 8vo, cloth, 15s. net 


The Character of Races 


Their Formation and Modification by Environment 
By ELtswortH HuntinGton, Explorer, Anthropolo- 
gist, Professor at Yale University, author of 
“ Civilization and Climate,” ‘‘ World Power and 
Evolution.” 
Illustrated with maps and photographs 

8vo, cloth, 25s. net 


Greater France in Africa 


By WrtiramM M. SLoane, Professor of History in 
Columbia University, and author of “‘ The Powers 
and Aims of Western Democracy,” “‘ The French 
Revolution and Religious Reform,” etc. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


Tales from Nature’s Wonderlands 


By Witiram T. Hornapay, ScD., Director of New 
York Zoological Park. 
Profusely illustrated 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


A Popular History of American Invention 


Edited by WaLpEMAR KAEMPFFERT, formerly 
Managing Editor of the Scientific American and 
Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 
With more than 500 illustrations. 2 vols. 

Large 8vo, £3 3s. net 


The Nature, Practice and History of Art 
By H. Van BurEN MaGonic te, F.A.I.A., Architect, 
Gold Medallist of the Architectural League of New 
York. 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


An Architectural Pilgrimage in Old Mexico 


By AtFrep C. Bossom, F.R.I.B.A. 
With more than 150 photographs and drawings. 
Large 4to, £4 4s. special net 


Gardens 


A NOTEBOOK OF PLANS AND SKETCHES 

By J.C. N. Forestier, Chief Engineer of Gardens and 
Walks, and Custodian of the Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
Translated from the French by HELEN MORGENTHAU 
Fox. 


Profusely illustrated. 4to, cloth, £2 12s. 6d. net 


Cowboys North and South 


By WILL JAMEs. 
Profusely illustrated by the author 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


The Diary of a Dude Wrangler 


By SrruTHERS Burt, author of ‘“ The Interpreter’s 
House.”’ 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


Memoirs of an Editor 


By E. P. MITCHELL 
Illustrated with facsimiles and from photographs 18s. net 


Plays by Jacinto Benavente : Fourth Series 
Translated, with an introduction, By JOHN GARRETT 
UNDERHILL. Cr. 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. net 
Containing : ‘‘ The School of Princesses,” “‘ A Lady,” 
“The Magic of an Hour,” “ The Field of Ermine.” 


The Genius of Style 


By W. C. BROWNELL ros. net 
Points of View 
By Stuart P,. SHERMAN Ios, net 


What is Modernism ? 


By Leicuton Parks, D.D., Rector of St. Bartholo- 
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Richard Jebb, is an individuality who comes to stay in 
the imagination ; in his love story, or rather love stories, 


' there is irony in the great sense. This however is but 


one of his interests, just as he himself is but one of many 
arresting folk, among whom women, old and young, are 
vivid and vital, even in phases of seeming weakness. The 
world of nature is a moving part of the drama. The whole 
is so natural and sincere that we go on thinking of Mr. 
Bullock chiefly as a keen and intimate recorder, forgetting 
the delicate art which has gone to the making and moulding 
of the work. It would be a great mistake to regard this 
as simply a “ local’”’ or an ‘“‘ Ulster ’’ book, for all its rich 
Northern flavour and fidelity of interpretation. Very 
much of it, especially the family feelings and loyalties—as 
well as clashes—will seem equally characteristic of the 
Ireland of the South and West. Indeed it will move 
readers who know little or nothing of Ireland. It is just 
humanity localised; the great appeal is human, though 
the incidental colour and spell of locality are always 
expressive and sometimes delightful. 


THE YOUNG LABELLE, By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Hutchinson.) 


Marie de Maubiniere gave up her lover and came secretly 
to England because she was suffering from an incurable 
malady and meant to devote her remaining years to the 
service of her fellow creatures. Mr. Burgin makes her 
beautiful not only in appearance but in nature also, and 
her adoption of two young girls and later of two young 
men is the outcome of her desire to bring happiness to 
others. Labelle is the sort of sentimental, chivalrous, 
twentieth century knight that our author always handles 
with such whimsical understanding ; he goes in search of 
the one remedy in the world which will save the life of his 
benefactress, and though he pays dearly for his chivalry, 
triumphs in the end. The story runs smoothly with many 
touches of light comedy, young Labelle being an engaging 
personality whom we shall hope to meet again in some 
later novel from the pen of this prolific and entertaining 
writer. 


VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS. By John Ressich. 2s. 6d. 


(Werner Laurie.) 


Emphatically a man’s book, this baker’s-dozen of short 
stories is endowed with ‘‘ rare and refreshing ’’ raciness. 
The spontaneity of its humour, the gaiety of its adventure 
is demonstrated in every tale ; and for “ surprise endings ”’ 
the author bids fair to rival O. Henry. His scenes are 
laid in numerous countries and among a vast variety of 
human beings, each of whom is portrayed with shrewd 
insight and genial tolerance. The plots, if slight, are 
sufficient ; and though pathos and tragedy are occasionally 
implied there is not a vestige of sickly sentimentalising. 
It is good to come upon so cheery an attitude towards life 
in its changes and chances, and affects the reader like a 
mental tonic. Altogether a volume written about, pro- 
vided for, and to be read by all sorts and conditions of 
men. A remarkable lesson to other writers, as exemplify- 
ing how successful an output may be from which love 
affairs are conspicuously absent. 


SIEGE PERILOUS. By Maud Diver. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 


Mrs. Diver's leisurely style, her finished descriptions 
lend themselves best to a long tale ; the short story is not 
for her an ideal instrument. But this collection is varied 
and thoroughly readable. We meet all the familiar Anglo- 
Indian types in ‘‘ Siege Perilous ’’—the grave Englishman 
who is capable of deep feeling beyond his superficial cold- 
ness, the ingenuous young officer, the fascinating English 
lady. Of the other tales ‘‘ Complete Surrender ”’ is perhaps 
the best: the story of an adopted baby. The eager, 
affectionate sketch of Lord Roberts at the end of the 
volume will be read with sympathy. ‘‘ Bobs ”’ was keenly 
interested in Mrs. Diver's ‘‘ Judgment of the Sword,” and 
thought much of the different characters in it. 


THE BEATEN PATH. By Paul Creswick. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Paul Creswick does not write for everyone ; not for 
the sensationalist nor the materialist ; but those who can 
enjoy a romance to!d quietly and leisurely, in which the 
natural and supernatural are blended with a charming 
delicacy of treatment, will turn to this author’s work as one 
turns to the peace of green meadows after the turmoil of 
the town. Book lovers, and collectors of first editions 
particularly, will appreciate John Neveille Markham’s 
delight in his finds at the secoad-hand bookshop—though 
ultimately he finds more than merely books there. He 
tells the story himself, tells it in the form of a diary with- 
out dates, describing how he came to inherit Patcham’s 
Cross, the house of his ancestors, which had fallen into 
decay and needs thoroughly renovating. Tells of his 
interest in Nykie, the o!d bookseller’s granddaughter, of 
the tenderness that springs up in his heart for her— 
scarcely acknowledged at first—and of the other younger 
lover that crosses her path. Into this simple romance is 
woven his strange experiences with the ghosts of the 
house, and the unravelling of a mystery which sets their 
troubled spirits at rest. John Neveille Markham is quite 
evidently a man of good intellect, a philosopher to boot, 
with a humorous bent. He is also a gentleman in the true 
sense of the word. And for all these reasons we find his 
company singularly pleasing, his sincerity a thing to 
remember and prot by, ané his story a delight to read. 


THIS ABOVE ALL. By Almey St. John Adcock. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

Miss Adcock in the first place is a genuine story-teller. 
She leads us along very deftly, through a series of exceed- 
ingly interesting early stages; then we have dramatic 
clash, vividness of scene, wealth of character; indeed it 
would seem now and then that her primary interest is in 
character; but we are eager throughout to know how it 
all can possibly end. Towards the close the drama is quite 
exciting, and for a while there is the feeling that the climax 
must be sheer and startling irony. But it is not, though 
the final unwinding, while natural, has unexpected phases. 
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Charmingly Perfect Gifts 


A “Swan” is a delightful gift—rich 
and good in appearance, true and fine 
in quality. It is like handing one’s Onin 
friends a fund of convenience and Self-Filler. 
comfort. Any “Swan” is a fitting Silver 
gift, but one in gold, rolled gold or 
silver is appropriate for any occasion, 
for any relationship. 
There are many styles and designs 
from which to choose at prices from 


22/6 to 10 guineas. Other “ Swans” 
from 10/6 to 42/- 


Size Ic 
Self-Filler 


Self-Filling Type from 15/- 15/- 


Other “Swans” from 10/6 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Masie, Toop & Co., Lrp., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C.1; 
90. Comosite, E.C.2; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester ; 
aris, 


Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


announce the immediate publication of 


SONGS FOR YOUTH 


from COLLECTED VERSE of 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


With plates in colour by LEO BATES. 6/- net 


THE EDITIONS OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING’S COLLECTED VERSE 


The Editions are as follows:— 
(1) THE ONE VOLUME INDIA PAPER EDITION. Bound in Cloth, 25/- net. Bound in Leather, Boxed, 35/- net. 
(2) THE ORIGINAL ONE VOLUME EDITION. Bound in Cloth, 25/- net. Bound in Leather, 35/- net. 
(3) THE ORIGINAL THREE VOLUME EDITION. Bound in red Cloth, £3/3/- net the set. 


THE RUDYARD KIPLING CALENDAR. With a quotation for every day of the year selected from the Works of Rudyard Kipling. 
Bound in Cloth, 3/6 net. 


THE RUDYARD KIPLING “JUST SO STORIES’? PAINTING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. (I) The Elephant’s Child, 


(2) The Sing Song of Old Man Kangaroo. (3) How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin. (4) How the Alphabet was Made, 
Illustrated in colour, 2/6 net each. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
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The bold 
scheme to 
“boom.” 
the marshy 
island of 
Callercreek, 
through a 
palatial 
hotel, is the 
basis of the 
tale, which, 
modern and 
indeed im- 
mediate as 
it is, has at 
times a 
sense of the 
grimness 
and doom 
of a North- 
ern. saga. 
MichaelCal- 
lister, the 
secretary of 
the com- 
pany, and 
Valentine, 
the daugh- 
ter of the 
faded aris- 
tocrat,Papa 
Arden 


(brought 
from America to act as manager of what never materialises) 


have truly epic and fateful parts, at once foes and 
lovers. The director, Ebenezer Codd, is a memorable 
creation, a personage in the high Dickens tradition. 
There are many thrills in the long and tense play of 
destiny and individuality, some of the night scenes 
in the fated island being full of drama, nature itself at 
times seeming part thereof. Withal there is no little 
social comedy and tragi-comedy; a couple of the sub- 
sidiary heroines are worthy of a novel in themselves. 
In the artistic order Miss Adcock takes her work with fine 
zest and seriousness. Her talents are diverse, and she uses 
them with a due sense of proportion. 


ACCORDING TO THEIR DESERTS. By Cherry Veheyne. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

There will be some who feel that Issa’s sacrifices on 
behalf of her unworthy sister were excessive ; maybe the 
author herself inclines to this opinion at last, for she is 
moved to reconcile our outraged sense of justice by a 
skilful and satisfying climax. Issa Tooke’s story is of 
theatrical life, written by one versed in the ups and downs 
of travelling companies. Issa is an ordinary, decent girl, 
brought up to the profession, who has always acted under 
the guardianship of her father till, opportunity arising, 
she plunges into life on her own and meets all sorts and 
conditions of men. The “ bad egg ”’ of the Tooke family 
is Issa’s pretty, baby-doll sister, for whose indiscretions 
and absolute wickedness both Issa and the father pay 
severe penalty. ‘“‘ According To Their Deserts ’’ is admir- 
ably written and will appeal especially to those who like 
to read about “live’’ people in a setting that fascinates 
most of us. 


THE SECRET NET. By Athelstan Ridgway. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


“The Secret Net’ is Mr. Ridgway’s first novel and he 
is to be congratulated on a very fine achievement. He 
has reproduced the atmosphere of Cornwall in a remarkably 
lifelike fashion, and his technique seems very good. His 
characters are real and talk like natural people. The 
actual plot of the book should not be given away, but it 
is permissible to say that the hero and heroine are convinced 
that they are the reincarnations of a Roman Pretor and 


St. Columba and that their fate was arranged for them 
hundreds of years ago. The heroine was washed ashore 
when a little girl and adopted by the local smith, who 
brings her up as his own daughter, and the hero is Captain 
Tregunna, the son of a lord, who saves her life and falls 
in love with her. The picture of Roman life is not the 
best part of the book which is to be found in the post- 
war scenes. The style of Mr. Ridgway is good, but his 
book is too full of literary allusions and it suffers from 
over-mystification. But there can be no doubt that it 
holds the attention from beginning to end, and the im- 
probability of the substitution does not occur to the reader 
until after-reflection. There is a large class of readers to 
whom a book of this nature should appeal, and it gives 
promise of further excellent work. 


REAL STUFF. By Katharine Haviland Taylor. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 

An excellent study of a middle-class family to whom 
ways and means are a very real and present anxiety. Two 
of the sisters—Dot and Felicia—take it in turns to write 
the chronicle, and the characters of both girls are cleverly 
revealed in their own and each other’s narratives. The 
remaining members of the family too are submitted to un- 
sparing criticism and graphic description, so that we soon 
feel acquainted with the Castles and their friends, and all 
their peculiarities, whims, affectations, general lovable- 
ness. There is something reminiscent of ‘‘ Little Women ”’ 
in Miss Taylor’s understanding of the young girl, and in 
the fun and pathos she can get out of common, every- 
day affairs. An accident to the father which renders him 
an invalid throws responsibility on each member of the 
family circle, and the story shows how burdens were 
shouldered and how love and happiness came after trial 
and suffering. It is a pleasant book and has a fresh, 
buoyant spirit—a story of youth from the point of view 
of the young in heart. 


A SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, By Roland Pertwee. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 

A story—with a moral—of a treasure hunt in the South 
Seas. Vernon Winslowe, despoiled by his so-called friends 
of a fortune, resolves to have his revenge upon society. 
The tool is to his hand in an old map and log-book, drawn 
by one of his piratical forbears, Roger Winslowe, which, 
with judicious alteration, purports to point to the 
whereabouts of hidden treasure. An attractively worded 
advertisement in the Agony Column of The Times brings 
thousands of replies from eager adventurers. Haphazard, 
Winslowe chooses eight, and when he discovers they are 
not the type of poeple he wishes to be revenged upon, but 
a trustful, rather pathetic and romantic lot, he tries to 
call the hunt off. Circumstances, aided by an old eccentric, 
Mr. Isinglass, are too strong for him, the ship is fitted out 
and the queerly assorted company embark upon adventure. 
Unexpectedly the treasure is there, but the story would 
have been just as good if it had not been. All the characters 
are well drawn, and we are thoroughly interested in what 
they do and think and in the rapid development of their 
individuality in changed circumstances. 


THE SCAR, By Derek Vane. 7s. 6d. net. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Here is a story that starts full of promise. The 
characters are well drawn, there are absorbing situations, 
there is mystery, romance—and all told in an uncommonly 
good style. It is the sort of book that compels one to 
burn the midnight oil in order to read it to the last page. 
And yet, as a novel, we feel it is a failure! We realise at 
the end that the construction is bad—and the promises 
held out at the beginning are not satisfactorily fulfilled. 
The explanation of the mystery of the Lady with the Scar 
is very unconvincing, and the waxwork episode still more 
so. Why did not the author who could write so vividly 
about the vindictive and spiteful Persian cat, Belle, 
the way she treated the glove belonging to the man she 
hated, her stealthy padding up and down the dark corri- 
dor outside his door, allow those other incidents to fizzle 
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out ? The sinister Belle and her hatred might have been 
worked up to a powerful conclusion. Also the thrilling 
idea in the chapter called ‘‘ The Handwriting on the Wall ”’ 
is another instance of good stuff mishandled—again we 
get the fizzling out. It is because there is much excellent 
work in the book that we feel it necessary to protest strongly 
against the unconvincing parts. However, despite the 
protests we found the book thoroughly enjoyable and 
absorbing. 


THE KANG-HE VASE. By J.S. Fletcher. “7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Any story of J. S. Fletcher’s is worth reading, for he 
has the inventive brain that can piece together a mystery 
and the easy way of writing that can make it sound 
plausible. ‘‘ The Kang-He Vase’”’ is quite a good tale, 
though it is scarcely Mr. Fletcher at his best, and it would 
not of itself make the fame and fortune of an unknown 
man. We have no complaint to make against the variety 
of incident, the number of murders explained and un- 
explained, but we never get really into the shoes either 
of the villain or of the hero, so that the adventures of neither 
side matter sufficiently to us. We would enjoy the thing 
more if we arrived breathless at the end. Instead, we 
close the book with the pulse going quite steadily at its 
normal speed. For some readers this will be a positive 
advantage, but for ourselves, with the memory in our 
mind of other excursions with Mr. Fletcher, when the 
blood leapt fast and furious, we confess to a slight 
disappointment. 


PLUSH: A ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By Lord Gorell. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Take a young man brought up very humbly in Hoxton 
and earning his living as a fishmonger’s assistant in that 
district ; let his rich, disowning grandfather die suddenly 
a few weeks after being made a peer ; and let the new peer 
try to take his place in the Upper House, there to ventilate 
the ripe socialistic principles that had made him famous 
in the Kingsland Road Debating Society. . . . You will 
have a foundation for many piquant and comical situations. 
Lord Gorell has built agreeably and spaciously on the 
foundation, and his readers will find young Lord Plush 
in the main a sympathetic figure as well as slightly pathetic 
in his ignorances and well meaning. Of course his one 
effort to address the House on the subject of red Sunday 
schools was merely bathos and fiasco. But as his grand- 
mother sent him enough money—in disobedience to her 
dead husband’s wishes and injunctions—to enable him 
to buy out his employer and set up as a fishmonger himself 
with the girl he had learned to love during the turbulent 
days of his attempt to live up to his moneyless peerage, 
we know that Lord Plush has come to a safe haven. Lord 
Gorell has given a lively, light picture of life in the House 
of Lords, and conveys a sense both of its incongruities and 
its serious value. 


DAUGHTERS OF FIRE, By Gerard de Nerval. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


These children of Nerval’s fancy summon up a strange 
unreal world. It is difficult to believe that these mild, 
sentimental studies in feminine misfortune should ever 
have been greeted as remarkable. Mr. Whitall, who has 
translated them very well, is an enthusiast ; but he cannot 
make us believe that Nerval is anything but a very minor 
author, whose chief claim to our remembrance rests on 
a few poems which were admired by the leader of the 
French decadence. These pure sketches have little to 
recommend them except a certain languid beauty of style, 
a rather mannered appreciation of things external, and a 
sentimental, pathetic outlook on the world which proclaims 
Nerval as a disciple of Rousseau. ‘‘ Sylvie ’’—which has 
been done into English before—is the best of the three 
stories; but few readers will understand why her creator 
thought of her or of her two companions as children of fire. 
It is a false heat which these stories have—stage heat, in 
fact. Nerval was, we imagine, far more amusing as a 


Historic Wall-Papers 
From Their Inception to the Introduction of Machinery 
By NANCY McCLELLAND 
A Limited Edition de Luxe 


Twelve Full-page Colour Plates, 250 Illustrations in 
Double Tone, and a Chart of Periods. Quarto. Hand- 
somely bound. £5 los. net 
This magnificent volume is the only thoroughly representative book on 
the subject of historic wall-papers yet published. It includes the results of 
a serious and scholarly study of rare examples and original documents. 
The sources of authentic information are difficult to find and the quest has 
led to strange and unexpected places, from a.Governor’s mansion to long- 
locked boxes in obscure attics. From these discoveries the author has 
succeeded in tracing for the first time the development of the wall-paper 
industry from its beginning to the introduction of machine printing. The 
exquisite French papers are treated and illustrated with unusual complete- 
ness as are the finest examples of England and America. 


Spanish Gardens and Patios 


By MILDRED STAPLEY BYNE and 
ARTHUR BYNE 
Five Colour Plates and 175 Illustrations. Quarto. /3 10s. net 


This volume comes as the only authoritative work on the subject in any 
language—a revelation to artists, architects and all devotees of beauty in 
garden or design. The authors, who are the greatest authorities on Spanish 
Architecture and Garden Architecture, live in Spain, where they are con- 
stantly carrying on their investigations. They have succeeded in producing 
a book of rare and exceptional beauty. The illustrations, almost all of 
which are full-page size, are a very remarkable collection. So scant are 
Spanish engravings and illustrations that all the photographs, sketches and 
plans in the book had to be made first-hand. The same may be claimed for 
the subject-matter. 


The Practical Book of 


Out-Door Flowers 
By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
(Editor of House and Garden) 


With 11 Illustrations in Colour. 163 in Double Tones 
and 4 Plans. 35s. net 


A pageantry of bloom-a magnificently illustrated, instructive guide to all 


who plan or supervise their own planting. The most comprehensive work 
on the subject. 

The Story of The Seaman 
Being an Account of the Ways and Appliances of Sea- 
farers and of Ships from the Earliest Time until Now 

By JOHN FORSYTH MEIGS 
In 2 Volumes. Illustrated. 60s. net 


An epic of the seaman. A remarkable account by a man who has seen 
long service at sea. Captain Meigs not only knows the romance and 
adventure of seafaring, but has also a scientific, practical knowledge of every 
appliance of a ship, every duty of a crew, and the historical development of 
sailing craft from the days of the Vikings to modern submarines. 


e 
Cecily (Elf Goldihair) 
By CLEMENTINE HELM 
Translated by ELisABETH P. StorK. With 8 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and specially designed Lining Papers and 
Title Page by GERTRUDE A. Kay. Decorative Cloth with 
beautiful Coloured Wrapper. Large 8vo. 


A very popular European classic for children. 


1os. 6d. net 


Dora 
(“ Stories All Children Love ” series) 
By JOHANNA SPYRI 
(Author of ‘‘ Heidi,’’ ‘‘ Mazli,”’ 
“ Vinzi,”’ etc.) 
Translated by ELISABETH P. 
Stork. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colour by Marra L. Kirk. 


attractive Wrapper in Colour. 
8vo. 6s. net 


Fidelis 
A new and delightful Jane 
Abbott story. 
Illustrated. 5s. net 


Autumn Announcement List Free on Application 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


16, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


Decorative Cloth, with 
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person than as an author; his one famous mot, with its 
accompanying gesture, is better than anything of Wilde’s 
or Whistler’s. He was seen leading a lobster in the streets 
of Paris; asked to explain, he said, ‘‘Ah! it does not 
bark, and it knows the secrets of the deep.” 


THE SECRET OF BOGEY HOUSE. By Herbert Adams. 
3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

If the art of the mystery story is. to arouse suspense 
combined with credulity, then Mr. Herbert Adams has 
unquestionably achieved the real thing. There is nothing 
far-fetched about his novel, its characters are natural and 
entertaining people, especially Tony Bridgman, a young 
man who loses a fortune and a golf ball in the same day, 
and in searching for the latter, stumbles upon romance. 
Partly because of a pair of “‘ beautiful laughing eyes ”’ ; 
partly because his own affairs have been washed out by 
financial ruin, he undertakes to discover what goes on 
at a certain Bogey House, situated on the East Coast 
close to a famous golf course, and believed to be a gambling 
den ; and incidentally to rescue from its clutches a young 
man closely connected with the owner of those laughing 
eyes. The enterprise brings Tony excitement and danger, 
and entangles him in a nasty little murder. The story is 
very cleverly contrived and worked up with such skill 
and vigour that the reader will have to get through it at 
a sitting, even if it means staying up all night. 


DUBLIN PRIDE, By Ewan Agnew. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


“Dublin Pride,’’ a story of Ireland in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war, is full of possibilities, but 
the author seems to shirk most of the problems involved. 
The heroine, who is an Irish Catholic, becomes engaged 
to John Tanner, an English Protestant. Her father, a 
fanatic and a bitter opponent of ‘“‘ mixed marriages,’’ 
disowns her. It is an interesting situation, but it fizzles 
out with the death of the old man, and Kathleen’s breaking 
off of her engagement. Kathleen’s love affairs are com- 
plicated and rather incomprehensible. The honourable 
Cyril Wedgwood first falls in love with her and, though 
she refuses him, his kisses give her more pleasure than 
do those cf her fiancé. Later she meets Vernon, a journal- 
ist, confides in him her unhappiness in her engagement, 
allows him to make discreet love to her, and leaves the 
bewildered reader with the impression that she now loves 
Vernon as well as Cyril and John. Then the story ends 
abruptly with the war and Kathleen’s decision to go out 
as a nurse. The book leaves a general impression of 
ragged edges and unfinished threads. Even if it is the 
first of a series it should have a certain completeness in 
itself, and this it entirely lacks. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that it is devoid of merit. It aims at sincerity and 
truthfulness to life, and it is free from sensationalism and 
impossibilities. The author is plainly capable of turning 
out a more finished and satisfying piece of work. 


FISH AND ACTORS. By Graham Sutton. 7s. 6d. (Brentanos.) 


Defoe could write ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe ’”’ without being 
shipwrecked or even going out of England; Wells can let 
his imagination loose and tell us all about the Martians 
though he has never soared among the stars ; but none who 
had not lived among stars of a very different magnitude, 
who had not himself been a mummer and a mummer of the 
primitive kind known as ‘“‘a barnstormer’”’ could have 
written ‘‘ Fish and Actors.’’ No outside observer, adventur- 
ing into that motley life in search of copy and local colour, 
could have written of it and its people with such a careless, 
instinctive familiarity, could have touched in so naturally 
and as if they were everyday matters of course, the many 
little details—humorous, grotesque, mean, generous, 
callous, kindly, farcical, pitiful—that arise out of the 
vicissitudes, the poverty, the transitory good and bad 
fortune which beset the path of the poor player. The 
charming Jill, Dent and his wife, the tragi-comic Micky 
Dunn, most of the characters come and go throughout the 
stories as Darcy travels from place to place with different 


companies and loses them here and picks them up again 
there. Their stories are full of struggle, hardship, heart- 
break, yet there.is more light and laughter in them too than 
usually comes to the owner of a regular income ; you might 
give the title of one of the stories, ‘‘ Eat, Drink and be 
Merry . . .’”’ to the book, only that there are often tears 
in the merriment. From your introduction to Darcy in 
the first story, ‘‘ Enter First Murderer,”’ till you leave him 
in the sixteenth, ‘‘ Dawn,”’ you follow him through the 
comedy and tragedy of his always changing experiences 
with increasing interest and sympathy. And what a 
wonderful gallery of characters you are introduced to 
on the way! In an admirable prologue sketching the 
psychology and philosophy of the barnstormer, Mr. Sutton 
speaks of ‘‘ his light heart, his ironic sense of humour, his 
forlorn good-fellowship. Call it the laughter of the damned 
if you will,’’ but for himself he finds something finer in it, 
and this finer spirit breaks at times through the ironies, 
the reckless joyousness, the pathos and squalors of his tales. 
I don’t know which has taken me most—the abounding life 
of the book or the subtle and sure skill with which the 
romance and reality of that life is presented, but I do 
know and say emphatically it is a book whose humour and 
emotional power and delicate artistry challenge comparison 
with the best work in this kirid that has been published 
of recent years. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ROSEMARY. Collected and compiled by F. de Burgh and 
Walter Stoneman. Twenty-one camera portraits. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


In any case this is a book to be bought, for it is published 
in aid of the funds of that ‘‘ Not Forgotten ’’ Association 
which works to alleviate the tragic lot of the men perma- 
nently broken in the war of whom Sir Sidney Low writes 
so poignantly in his preface. But a book containing 
twenty-one stories, essays and poems by twenty-one famous 
living authors is worth buying for its own sake. From 
Alfred Noyes’s poem, ‘‘ The Visionaries,’’ with which it 
opens, to Arnold Bennett’s dissertation ‘‘ On Finishing a 
Book ”’ with which it closes, here is a richly varied and 
entertaining miscellany of prose and verse by G. K. Chester- 
ton, W. B. Maxwell, Walter de la Mare, John Galsworthy, 
John Buchan, John Drinkwater, Stephen McKenna, 
Compton Mackenzie, A. S. M. Hutchinson, Pett Ridge and 
others equally distinguished. Sir A. Conan Doyle furnishes 
a capital story of the prize ring; Harold Begbie writes in 
praise of decency; Patrick MacGill has a vivid memory 
of the war in ‘‘ A Song of the Old Days’; Sir Owen Sea- 
man a whimsical lament on ‘‘An End of Dancing ”’ ; 
E. V. Knox a clever little story of ‘‘ The Strange Case of 
Edward Marsden ’’—but the whole book is good reading, 
and excellent portraits of its twenty-one contributors add 
appreciably to its interest. 


THE POEMS OF SAPPHO. With Historical and Critical 
Notes, Translations, and a Bibliography by Edwin Marion 
Cox. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The fascination of Sappho is perennial. Innumerable 
poets have tried, for the most part vainly, to render her 
spirit into their own language. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for though but one of her poems survives complete, 
there shines through even the smallest fragment which is 
not altogether meaningless a quality of light and beauty, 
or a hint of passion perfectly expressed, which is hardly 
to be matched elsewhere in literature. Of editions and 
translations, therefore, there is likely to be no end, but 
this handsome book of Mr. Cox’s, which is both edition 
and translation, his own and others, will always hold a 
high place among them. Besides the text and the versions 
it contains much interesting matter. What Mr. Cox has 


to tell of the poet’s life does not amount to very much, and 
he is sternly sceptical of the legends which have grown up 
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round her character and death; but his chapter on “ the 
poems of Sappho in English literature ’’ is valuable, though 
he might have mentioned Swinburne’s magnificent rendering 
of the sixth stanza of the first ode embedded in ‘“‘ Anactoria.”’ 
Mr. Cox’s own translations are laudably close to the text 
but rather pedestrian. He has made them both in prose 
and in verse, and the first is to be preferred. ‘‘ As the 
sweet apple blushes on the end of the bough, the very end 
of the bough which the gatherers missed, nay missed not, 
but could not reach”’ gains nothing by being expanded 
into: 
“At the end of the bough—its uttermost end, 
Missed by the harvesters, ripens the apple. 


Nay, not overlooked, but far out of their reach, 
So with all best things ”’ ; 


while the pregnant simplicity of ‘‘ What rustic girl bewitches 
thee who knows not how to draw her dress about her 
ankles ? ”’ is entirely lost in 
““ What rustic girl bewitches thee, 
Who cannot even draw 


Her garments neat as they should be 
Her ankles round about ? ”’ 


But, in spite of such blemishes, Mr. Cox has produced a 
book which is a desirable possession for all who would 
read what is left of the ‘‘ supreme head of song ’’ but have 
not enough Greek to do so unaided. 


THE SECOND LUSTRE. By Hilton Brown. (Blackwell.) 

When it is stated that all except nine of these forty- 
seven poems have appeared in Punch, the reader will 
guess at the high standard of Mr. Hilton Brown’s work. 
But to get an idea of the charm and sympathetic tone of 
the work he must go to the book itself, and we can assure 
him he will find it well worth while going to. Under his 
humour, the author seems ever conscious of the pathos of 
life—and that is what makes his verse so alive. The first 
part of the book contains verses of home, and the second 
part verses of India. There is much we would like to 
quote but we can only give an inkling of Mr. Hilton 
Brown’s quality by quoting a few lines from ‘‘ The Old 
Man’s Shop.” 

“When I am old and pensioned and retired 

And permanently laid upon the shelf, 


With nought expected of me or required, 
Wot ye how I shall occupy myself ? 


“Not golf, not golf, for that way madness lies, 
Not books or music or the insipid joys 
Of cards or chess—nay, vastly otherwise ; 
I shall acquire a little shop of toys... . 
“There shall I keep unending holiday, 
Drawing delight from children’s happy eyes, 
And, dealing fairly, earn the right to play 
Myself of evenings with my merchandise... . 


‘But when the right child comes with eager tread 
Heart-set on some most costly toy of all, 
And the right mother sadly shakes her head— 
I will make magic and the price will fall. 


‘““And when small grubby faces at the pane 
Proclaim the envious waif, the wistful stray, 
These shall be made to enter my domain, 
And shall not go unsatisfied away... .” 


WIDER ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. By J. H. Whitehouse 
and G. P. Gooch. 4s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


This little book contains the substance of five addresses— 
three by Mr. Whitehouse and two by Dr. Gooch—delivered 
before a conference of teachers. In a breezy introduction 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson strikes the key-note of the volume. 
‘In our Father’s house, which is this world,’’ he says, ‘‘ are 
many mansions, many abiding places, and you can become 
acquainted with those mansions by reading, by conversa- 
tion, by travel—above all by travel—and by mixing freely 
with foreigners and not regarding them as our natural and 
national enemies.’’ Dr. Gooch agrees with Mr, Nevinson 
that this wider education is a more sure means of bringing 
peace to the world than even the League of Nations, since 
without it the League may become a mere mechanical 
instrument for scheming diplomats. ‘‘ Ye are members 


APPLETON BOOKS 


RUGGED WATER 


OLD NEW YORK _ EDITH WHARTON 


Four volumes in a decorated box. 18/- net 


FALSE DAWN THE OLD MAID 
THE SPARK NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Tue Literary SupPLeMENT says: “ Mrs. Wharton’s popu- 
larity has been the reward of her maturity; her later work shows 
a remarkable growth of strength and security.” 

4/6 each 


SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET 
GEORGE GIBBS 


Author of “ Fires of Ambition.” 
A romance by this popular author, in which the scenes are laid 
in the Canadian Rockies and Paris. 

7/6 net 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Author of “ Dr. Nye.” 
A story of the old days on Cape Cod among the lifeboatmen. A 
tale of the coast and the high seas. Full of the humour and 
homeliness which characterises the author’s books. 


(Ready in October) 7/6 net 


HUMAN ORIGINS 
G. G. MACCURDY, Ph.D. 


The whole story of Prehistoric Man. This work of true scientific 
interest, written in a fascinating style, deals with the four great 
periods of prehistoric times—the Old Stone Age, the New Stone 
Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age—and forms a history of 
human development in all its aspects to the beginning of re- 
corded history, The two volumes are lavishly illustrated with more 
than 400 pictures from authentic sources. 


Two volumes. 42/- net 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LAST 
CRUSADE MAJOR VIVIAN GILBERT 


Bible lovers, lovers of adventure and of the human side of history 
have a treat in store for them when they accompany Major Vivian 
Gilbert with Allenby to Jerusalem. Major Gilbert tells how the 
London privates picked up small round stones in the brook which 
was the scene of David's fight with Goliath, he tells of ancient 
prophecies fulfilled, and reveals how the British troops in Palestine 
used the Bible as a guide. 

5§/- net 


THE NORMAL MIND 
WILLIAM H. BURNHAM, Ph.D. 


This book, with its clear, practical discussion of the normal mind, 
will help the individual to adjust himself to his environment and 
to make the most of the brains with which he is equipped. 


16/- net 


THE MANUSCRIPT OF ST, HELENA 
Translated by WILLIAM PARKER 


This valuable document was inspired by Napoleon himself, and is 
mentioned in his will. It was published in French in 1817, but 
this is the first time the diary has appeared in the English language. 
It gives Napoleon's life and achievements in a terse, clear style, 
and states the reasons for his failures and successes. 

6/- net 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REASONING 
D. SOMMER ROBINSON 


An introduction to logic and scientific method of practical value 
to the reader who desires to understand the modern methods of 
applying thought in the search for truth. 

10/6 net 


RELIGION AND THE MIND OF 
TO-DAY J. A. LEIGHTON 


A summary of view-points from which to examine the central 
problems of. religion to-day. The author divides his book into 
three parts—religion and culture to-day, the religion of Jesus, and 
the validity of religion. 

10/6 net 


25 ONE-~ACT PLAYS _ FRANK SHAY 


Here are the shorter masterpieces of the World’s Theatre: the 
stage successes from Moscow Art Theatre, the Royal Theatres of 
Madrid and Copenhagen, and the works of Heijermann, Bracco, 
Chekov, Echegaray and others. 

12/6 net 


Full Autumn List on application 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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one of another” is the text, applied socially and inter- 
nationally, from which Mr. Whitehouse and Dr. Gooch 
both preach. The latter in his first essay gives us a 
scholarly and vivid summary of the debt which we as 
Englishmen owe to foreign influences, and he concludes 
with an eloquent appeal for new methods of teaching 
history in schools. The story of one’s own country should 
not be isolated but studied as part of wider international 
movements, and the history of the peoples themselves 
should take the place of the mere record of kings and 
battles. Mr. Whitehouse’s ideas and ideals are in close 
accord with Dr. Gooch’s, but incidentally he tells us much 
that is interesting about educational methods in America, 
which he has studied very intimately upon the spot. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES. By Sewell Stokes. With 8 
illustrations by ‘‘ Matt.” 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


In a prefatory note Mr. Stokes confesses it was always 
his ambition ‘“‘ to know intimately the men and women 
who spent their time in creating the things that entertained 
him ”’ ; and it is evident from his pages that this ambition 
has been abundantly realised. He has a lively, gossipy, 
pungent style, and entertains you with vivid little sketches 
and anecdotes of H. G. Wells, St. John Ervine, Caradoc 
Evans, Patrick MacGill and his wife, G. B.S., Gilbert 
Frankau, Chesterton, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Miss Rebecca West, Mrs. Holdsworth (who 
is G. B. Stern), the Baroness von Hutten and many 
another, his comments and anecdotes being occasionally 
flippant and sometimes amusingly indiscreet. One of the 
cleverest of his little character sketches is that of ‘‘ Matt,” 
the brilliant caricaturist who illustrates his book, and 
whose caricature of himself is one of the two wittiest and 
most faithful between these covers, the other being that of 
Caradoc Evans. Mr. Stokes tells you that ‘‘ Matt’’ has a 
melancholy, even doleful air, which is the simple truth, 
but does not forget to add that he has a real sense of humour 


Mr. Caradoc Evans. 


From “ Personal Glimpses,” by Sewell Stokes (Werner Laurie). 


and can be bitterly satirical. His bitterness, like his 
melancholy, is however only skin deep; he is the most 
genial and sociable of men, and it is because of this native 
geniality that however ludicrous, grotesque, laughable his 
caricatures may be, they are never malicious. 


Music. 


MR. W. J. TURNER’S 
VARIATIONS.* 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


R. W. J. TURNER, like Mr. Ernest Newman, 
writes on music with great confidence. The 
latest volume of the former critic is described by the 
publishers as “a book of original and provocative 
criticism by the leader of the younger school of English 
musical critics.’’ This is a description whose precise 
meaning escapes me. In what sense is Mr. Turner a 
“leader”? And, if he be a leader, who are those who 
constitute the “ younger school of English musical 
critics ’’ now following Mr. Turner? I should like to 
know their names in order that I may avoid their 
writings, for a critic who “ follows’ another can scarcely 
know what are his own views on anything until he has 
ascertained those of his master. Did Mr. Thomas 
Moult, who himself was once an unusual kind of musical 
critic, ever “‘ follow’’ Mr. Turner? Did Mr. Dyneley 
Hussey? Did Mr. J. A. Sheldon? Musical critics 
worth their salt are not like schools of whales spouting 
their ecstasies in thoroughly well organised 
groups. They swim alone among the uncharted 
seas. Men like Mr. Ernest Newman, Mr. W. J. 
Turner, Mr. Robin Legge, Mr. Samuel Langford 
and Mr. Edwin Evans cannot be “ grouped ”’ 
even by their enemies. 

Twenty years or so ago, when men like Ernest 
Newman, J. F. Runciman, Arthur Johnstone 
and Robert Hichens were writing on music, no 
one ever dreamed of calling them a_ school. 
Musical criticism in those days was much more 
fascinating than it is in these, because then we 
had at least six fine minds almost exclusively 
engaged in writing musical criticism, while now 
we have at most three. ¢ But no one grouped those 
older men into a school. And Heaven forbid 
that anyone should now pretend there is a group 
of young music critics watching for Mr. Turner’s 
nod of approval or his light gesture of disdain. 

The truth is there is no “ younger” school of 
English musical critics at all. Nor has there 
ever been. Mr. W. J. Turner, it is true, is young 
and he writes admirably on music, as he does on 
other subjects; but he is not so young as Mr. 
Ernest Newman, if youthfulness may be described 
as energy of mind, the ability to absorb with a 
minimum of effort whatever music of a ‘“‘ modern”’ 
tendency is placed before it, and the capacity to 
produce a flow of wit and humour that, sufficiently 
engaging in itself, illuminates the most abstruse 
arguments. 


* “Variations on the Theme of Music.” By W. J. 
Turner. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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Let us not, then, regard Mr. Turner as a kind of 
leader of young men more or less opposed to Ernest 
Newman, E. J. Dent, Samuel Langford, and the rest. 
That by some youthful enthusiasts he has, for some 
little time, been so regarded, is fairly clear; but to 
one who, like myself, makes it his business to read a 
great amount of musical criticism in the daily and 
weekly press, it must seem a puerile matter to speak 
of Mr. Turner as a “ leader.’’ I doubt if he would 
accept any kind of leadership, even if it were thrust 
upon him. He has too honest a mind not to wish every 
man to think for himself and express what truth is 
within him; and his somewhat aristocratic attitude 
towards life and music would, I imagine, lead him to 
disdain those who wished to crowd under his banner. 

Not that Mr. Turner conspicuously carries a banner ; 
he speaks with authority, but he never shouts. He 
has great common sense; an intellect that demands 
proof after proof before he believes; and he is what 
uneducated people call a cynic—that is to say, a man 
who is utterly free from sentimentality. In short, his 
musical work is of first-rate order. His disdainfulness 
seems to me an admirable quality ; it strengthens his 
thought and assures us—if we ever had any doubt on 
the matter—that he is ineradicably honest. 

I wish that Mr. Turner had gone farther into the 
subject of the effect upon himself of Herr Furtwangler’s 
interpretation of Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony. I 
am in the unfortunate position of not having been 
present on the particular occasion when Mr. Turner 
heard Herr Furtwangler’s interpretation of this work, 
but Mr. Turner declares with unusual forthrightness 
that though he had previously heard this symphony 
dozens of times, never before had he realised that there 
were “lots of things” in the work he had “ never 
heard before... . I have often heard renderings of 
this symphony which made me feel how dramatic and 
overwhelming were its ideas, but I never before heard 
one that made me feel how perfect was its workman- 
ship.” Mr. Turner is confident that this sudden en- 
lightenment was due to Herr Furtwangler’s genius ; 
but we cannot but wonder if Mr. Turner is deceived, 
particularly when he declares that Herr Furtwangler gave 
a “‘ perfectly straightforward performance,” the chief 
difference between this and other renderings Mr. Turner 
had heard being in “ the phrasing of the strings and 
wood wind.’ To me it seems probable that Mr. Turner’s 
sudden enlightenment came from within rather than 
from without—that his psychology on the occasion 
mentioned was so nicely adjusted to the music he was 
about to hear, that the revelation came from himself 
and not from any particular conductor ; in short any 
other conductor would have done as well. Surely, no 
difference in the “ phrasing of the strings and wood 
wind ” could have led Mr. Turner “ to feel how perfect 
was its [the Symphony’s] workmanship.” 

Mr. Turner’s brilliant common sense reveals the 
weaknesses of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ A Sea Sym- 
phony.” I remember hearing this work at its first 
production at a Leeds Festival. I noticed but few 
flaws in it then, and I have not discovered more since, 
when reading and playing it from the vocal score. 
But Mr. Turner, in a delightfully novel manner, has 
disclosed the weaknesses of this Symphony, and has 


THE MOST FASCINATING 
OCCUPATION IN THE WORLD 


JOURNALISM AND STORY WRITING AS A HOBBY— 
AND A CAREER 


OURNALISM and Fiction present one of the most remarkable 
developments of modern times. Few professions to-day offer 
such unlimited opportunities to men and women with a gift for 

story telling or descriptive writing. Every day new papers and maga- 
zines are making their appearance and widening the market for articles 
and short stories. 

The demand for readable fiction especially is much greater than the 
present supply, and editors are only too glad to secure printable MSS. 
and to pay handsomely for them. 

How often have you expressed the desire to write ?— how often have 
you wished you could “ write like that? How do you know you 
can't? Have you tried? There are many people—like yourself, 
perhaps—who imagine they have to be literary experts in order to 
write. But that’s not so. Most people nowadays could—with proper 
training—write for the Press. You can! Your opportunity is here. 

A remarkable advance in the art of literary teaching has been achieved 
by the production of the A.B.C. Writer's Course. 

The Course is framed on entirely novel and practical lines, and 
actually shows you how to construct stories and articles; what to 
do with them when finished in order to sell them, and what the best 
markets are to-day ; how to make use of the simplest little incidents 
or experiences and progressively work upwards to more important work. 

Training is provided at a moderate fee. The methods of instruc- 
tion are essentially practical, and approach the subject of constructing 
stories and articles with an appreciation of the amateur’s difficulties. 


“A WONDERFUL PIECE OF LITERARY TEACHING” 


Many tributes have been paid to the excellence of the A.B.C. Course. 
One well-known London editor has described it as “ a wonderful piece 
of literary teaching.” 

Not only editors but delighted students (some opinions—all of them 
unsolicited—are printed below) are writing daily to express their 
satisfaction with the tuition they have received. They know from 
practical experience what results can be achieved by correct training 
and expert advice. A further guarantee of efficiency is provided by the 
names of famous authors who have helped to write the course. 


GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of “ Gerald Cranston’s Lady,” “ Life and Erica,” etc. 


STACY AUMONIER 
Author of “* The Love-a-Duck and other Stories,” Heartbeat,"” etc 


ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of “ The Little Soul,” etc 


“ SAPPER” 


Author of “ Bull-dog Drummond,” etc. 


H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “ The Blue Lagoon,” “ Satan,” e 


Could you elect to be taught by higher Rearing than these cele- 
brated authors? Is it not obvious to you that the association of their 
names with the Course guarantees the efficiency of the tuition provided ? 

The Course is open to any reader whose work indicates sufficient 
promise. It is conducted entirely by Correspondence, which permits of 
spare-time study. Interviews, however, are readily granted. Individual 
tuition is given to every student. All work is corrected and criticised 
by practical journalists with editorial experience. 


SOME RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


“TI was most grateful for your criticism of the last story 1 sent I 
altered it in accordance wtih your enapietiane and sent it to ‘ The atler,’ 
who accepted it. I am naturally much pleased.”—(Mrs.) D. C., 4.9. 

“I am obliged for my exercises to Lesson I of the Course, por to the 
Instructor for his lucid and illuminating criticism.”—G. W. H., 5.9.24. 

“TI have also, since I last wrote to you, had a book review published in 
* The Burlington Magazine.’ ”’—L. J. S., 8.9.24. 

“ Your criticisms are a very helpful spur.”—M. B., 9.9.24. 

“T shall continue to work along the lines indicated by your et 
there is ample work in the lessons sent me to carry on for years. . * 
tender my thanks and appreciation of your instructions.”—J. L, ist 

“ The attached letter from ‘ The Weekly raph’ interest 

ou, and is certainly encouraging to me. ” OPY LET “Lam obliged 

‘or your offer of the article‘ .... ’ which we = a at our usual 
rate. (Signed) The Editor.”—E. N. C., 12.9.24. 

“ In submitting this second batch of lessons I feel, at the same time, bound 
to enclose some expression of satisfaction with the method of instruction 
adopted in the A.B.C. Writer’s Course. .. . The 
critical red-ink remarks overjoyed me. I felt I was going to learn something 
—and I did. The medicine was good.”—H. S., 12.9. 


MSS. CRITICISED FREE 


We are prepared » criticise one MS. up to 3,000 words—article or short story—free 
of charge. All MSS. will be returned with a candid constructive criticism. We shall 
tell you honestly what we think there is in your work. MSS. should ke addressed 
to the Principal, Dept. J.61, A.B.C. Writer's Course, marked “ Special Criticism.” 


FREE BOOKLET 


You are iapteed *, apply for a free copy of “* Wordcraft.” This is a little book you 
will want to kee n addition to full details of the A.B.C. Writer's Course, synopsis 
of lessons, bor of instruction, fees, etc., it contains interesting and valuable 
information about many modern authors of note. Write to-day—do not send a 
specimen of work unless you wish to—and you will receive a copy of “ Wordcraft ” 
by return. It is well worth having. Write to the Secretary, 


A.B.C. WRITER’S COURSE (Dept. J.61), Paternoster House, 
London, E.C.4 
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employed arguments that seem to me incontrovertible. 


. The worst feature of most modern musical criticism is 


that it fails to convince; Mr. Turner is as convincing 
as any critic can be; for this reason, and for many 
others, he is doing first-rate work both in the esthetic 
sense and the educational. 


PAGEANT MUSIC AT WEMBLEY. 

Wembley has come with all its wonders. That is old 
news now. Architects for three years or more have con- 
ceived schemes of immense magnificence. Armies of 
workmen have carried them out with inspiring results. 
Engineers have done wonderful 
things. Restaurant organisers 
have worked miracles. Amuse- 
ment kings have conceived scenic 
railways of unexampled velocity. 
Decorative artists set down on 
paper their strangest dreams, and 
for months the newspaper public 
was regaled with photographs of 
girls magnifying them to scale 
upon acres of wall, of men 
painting scores of vast wooden 
soldiers in the amusement park. 
Millions of money have _ been 
spent to show what this great 
empire can do when it really tries. 
A natural question arises: how 
much was spent to encourage 
the production of verse and 
music suitable for so immense a 
spectacle ? The answer is—what ? 

What an odd species we 
English are! How insensible 
to any grandiosity beyond the 
purely material! how deficient in 
a sense of occasion! how averse 
from pomp and circumstance! 
It is interesting to imagine 
what would have happened had F. 0. Hoppe. 
Wembley been staged in France ; 
what odes, what sonorous alexandrines, what resonant 
couplets, what deep-throated references to Ja patrie, 
la gloive and those impressive abstractions which attract 
the French so much and the English so little! Or if it 
had been in Wales—what odes again, what aggregations 
of tenors singing their souls away in top A’s straight off 
the chest, what festivals, what crowning of bards ! 

But this is England, not France or Wales. To advertise 
a unique empire we stage a unique exhibition. Does the 
committee, thrilled at the possibility (or even the publicity 
value) of grand music offer considerable sums to inspire 
poets and musicians ? It does not. Or do our poets and 
musicians, inspired with patriotic megalomania, burst 
into unsolicited odes and marches? They do not. The 
poet laureate, either by forethought or instinct, takes to 
America, All the other poets go to earth and are joined 
by most of the musicians. Dr. Harris assembles a large 
choir and writes a few things for it. Mr. Percy Fletcher 
does a piece or two for military band with his usual work- 
manly competence, and Sir Edward Elgar writes a march 
and collaborates with Mr. Alfred Noyes to furnish Messrs. 
Enoch & Sons with the parcel of songs and part-songs 
which have prompted these paragraphs. That is all. 
Quaint England ! 

The songs are ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Kingdom ”’ ; ‘‘ Merchant 
Adventurers,’’ with an ad libitum harmonised refrain ; 
“Sailing Westwards,’’ of which the tune is used several 
times—as a four-part song and to fit ‘‘ Gloriana,”’ ‘‘ The 
Cape of Good Hope ”’ and “‘ The Islands,’’ the last appear- 
ing as a separate ‘“‘ Song of New Zealand ”’ ; ‘‘ The Heart 
of Canada’’; ‘‘ The Blue Mountains,” a song of Australia ; 
and two four-part songs, ‘‘ The Immortal Legions ’”’ and 
“A Song of Union.” 


In none of them does either poet or composer appear at 
his best. Some of the verse is curiously formal. No- 
where does Mr. Noyes achieve that vigour and panache 
that make the best parts of ‘‘ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern ”’ 
such stirring reading. But one has heard that these songs 
were written against time, for an occasion, and in the 
circumstances perhaps no living poet could have done 
better or so well. The music is unmistakably Elgarian— 
here in the turn of a phrase, there in a characteristic 
falling cadence, and always in its direct and manly 
simplicity. The direction nobilmente, which has been 
quoted as this composer’s characteristic sign, inevitably 
occurs, and as inevitably the quality indicated by the 
term. 

The best of the songs, ‘‘ Mer- 
chant Adventurers,’ is a good 
thing to sing, filled with that 
sturdy mannish quality, that 
smell of the air and sense of open 
spaces that can be felt in “‘ The 
Fringes of the Fleet’’; but none 
of them flares into life with that 
indefinable and rather dreadful 
power that inspires all the finest 
popular music, the power that 
is ‘‘ felt in the blood and felt 
along the heart,’’ and sets crowds 
singing till they are exalted 
with a sense of the grandeur 
of life—even reticent English 
crowds. Sir Edward is a master 
of such music. At his best in this 
sort he writes in a way that 
marks him not only as a great 
musician but also as a great man 
of the people. He can rise to 
the noble and serene pride, quite 
devoid of arrogance, that sounds in 
Land of Hope and Glory’”’ and 
the march from which it comes. 
In these pageant songs he has 
set adequate words adequately. 
And one is disappointed. 
Wembley might have meant 
musically so much, and it has meant so little. So much 
money, time and thought have been lavished upon what 
must inevitably be soon destroyed, so little upon what 
might have endured when the material splendours of 
Wembley shall be long surpassed and forgotten. 


Sir Edward Elgar. 


RopDNEY BENNETT. 


SOME MUSIC OF YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Soncs: Mr. Peter Warlock is certainly one of the 
most essentially English writers of music that we have. 
His roots are in the past, but his flowers are bright with 
the colours of to-day. ‘‘ Piggesnie’’ (Augener; 2s. net) 
easily holds its own against any modern song we know : 
the sixteenth century words have moved the composer 
to a melody every bit as simple and persuasive as they 
and as spontaneous. Yet the structure of it is almost 
mathematically precise. Strictness of form, indeed, is one 
of Mr. Warlock’s outstanding qualities: there are never 
loose, untidy ends about his music. It is the same with 
his ‘‘ Candlelight ’’: a cycle of Nursery Jingles (Augener ; 
2s. 6d. net), every one of which, from the opening ditty of 
‘“ How many miles to Babylon ? ” to the delightful ‘‘ Suky, 
you shall be my wife,” is not only in itself a perfect flower 
of melody, but almost organical in exactitude of line. We 
recommend the music of Mr. Warlock to the attenticn of 
all singers who, tired of the pseudo-Elizabethan stuff of 
which we are getting such a surfeit to-day, yet like to feel 
that the music they are singing is in the true tradition. 
To that ‘‘ pseudo-Elizabethan ”’ category we must relegate 
Mr. Quilter’s “‘ An Old Carol’ (Winthrop Rogers ; 2s. net), 
of which the best we can say is that it is like every other 
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setting the composer has given us of those beautiful lyrics 
he seems to have conceived it his duty, one by one, to set. 
Mr. Herbert Bedford’s ‘‘ Night Piece’’ and Mr. Reginald 
Steggall’s ‘‘ Villanelle’’ (Chester; 2s. each net) treat the 
voice as if it were a flute threading its way through the 
intricacies of an orchestral score. They are colourful 
songs and, for a voice that knows how to subject itself to 
an intricate accompaniment, effective; but the effects 
are a little too strained. The same remarks apply to 
Lord Berners’ ‘“‘ Dialogue between Tom Filuter and his 
man” (Chester; 2s. net). Lord Berners affects the 
cynical attitude; his song is attributed to Ned the Dog 
Stealer, and in vain have we sought for a meaning to 
his words : 


“Dick! said he. What! said he. Fetch me my hat, said 
he. To Tim-a-hoe, says he. To buy the fair, says he. And all 
that’s there, says he. Arrah! Pay what you owe, said he. 
And then you may go, says he. To Tim-a-hoe, sayshe. Well, 
by this and by that, says he. Dick, hang up my hat, says he.” 


We suspect that a profound allegory is playing at hide-and- 
seek in those words; but we give it up. The music, 
bantering and rhythmic as it is, does not help us either. 

It is a pleasure to turn to the songs of Mr. Edgar Bainton 
—‘‘ Dawn,” “ Sanctuaries’ and ‘‘ Spring Comes ”’ (Win- 
throp Rogers; 2s. each net). Even before the war Mr. 
Bainton’s music was known to the “elect”; but his 
output is so slight that he has not yet reached the public 
that is waiting him. These three songs, a little more 
popular in their appeal than is usual with him but just 
as melodious and individual as ever, should do something 
to remedy that state of affairs. In our own mind we used 
always to associate his music with that of Mr. Boughton ; 
and indeed there are many points of resemblance between 
the two composers. Both, we feel, are basically Celtic ; 
there is a limpid folk-air about their music, and both draw 
breath in a rarer, spiritual atmosphere than is common 
to-day. In this instance Mr. Bainton has gone for his 
words to Gordon Bottomley’s delicate ‘‘ Chambers’ of 
Imagery,’’ and the choice was a good one. Like a tiny 
dance plucked out on strings, ‘‘ Spring Comes”’ runs all 
too rapidly to its close—a rhythmic reiterated phrase that 
flashes past and is gone, leaving a little coloured line of 
music in the memory. ‘‘ Dawn,”’ with its insistent thrush- 
note in the piano and its naked melody, is no mere pro- 
gramme music (as it might so easily have been), but a 
song pure and simple. ‘‘ Sanctuaries’’ is rather more 
ambitious: with a bold and sweeping melody and a fine 
change of tonality in the second verse (obtained by a 
dexterous drop of half a tone) this song deserves to be 
widely known. There is nothing high-brow about Mr. 
Bainton; and he is great enough never to be afraid of 
stating the obvious. ‘‘ Sanctuaries,’’ in fact, is so wonder- 
fully obvious that it would make the Lord Berners of 
music squirm—if ever they condescended to listen to it. 

By his work of collecting folk-songs, Mr. E. J. Moeran 
is Carrying on the work of the late Cecil Sharp; but his 
trophies never suffer the mutilation they too often did 
in the hands of Mr. Sharp. In “ Six Folk Songs from Nor- 
folk’ (Augener ; 4s. net) he gives us some completely new 
finds and one, “‘ Lonely Waters,’’ that is a strange and 
beautiful mixture of ‘‘ Arise! Arise ’’ (music) and ‘‘ Sweet 
Priméroses ’’ (words). Mr. Moeran has not trimmed the 
songs into a definite rhythm, but is wisely content to leave 
them in their native disorderliness; and his accompani- 
ments (often very spare and never too heavy) are modern 
and right. A very fine collection indeed, and one that 
makes us hope Mr. Moeran will continue in East Anglia 
the collection he has begun. ‘“ Roving in the Dew” 
(George Butterworth; Augener; Is. net) is by no means 
so successful. No indication is given, but we can only 
suppose that it is a folk-song; and a not very inspired 
one at that. 

Piano Music: Mr. Benjamin Dale has, we assume, 
been on holiday in Norway. The result might (or even, 
for all we yet know, may) have been another of his beautiful 
but difficult sonatas: for that we are content to await 
the fullness of time. Meanwhile we are happy to have 
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his “Holiday Tune” (Augener; 2s. net), a rollicking, 
merry affair, the very essence of holiday moods. It is a 
far cry from such honest tunefulness to the audacities of 
Mr. Felix White (‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” a suite: 3s. 6d. 
net; Goodwin). Here poor Crusoe is shorn of any 
archaism and comes new-decked in modern discords; yet 
the result is attractive as well as amusing. The parrot 
cries in staccato seconds; Crusoe looks longingly out to 
sea or reads in his Bible despairingly ; and, in the last 
piece, the cannibals rhythmically carouse and make the 
island horrid with their noise. And yet we dare, heartily, 
to recommend the suite. Mr. Leff Pouishnoff’s ‘‘ Petite 
Valse’ (what is the attraction in these foreign titles ?) 
we do not recommend : the waltz-rhythm is good, but the 
tune is little short of pernicious in its ‘‘ sweetness.” 

ORGAN Music: Dr. Alan Gray’s ‘‘ Twelve Short Pre- 
ludes’”’ (Augener; 2s. 6d. net) should do much to make 
less awkward for the organist (and the congregation) those 
terrible hiatuses that wi// occur in the church service ; 
they are in the nature of extemporisations and ‘“ take 
from two to two and a half minutes in performance.” 
Beyond that we will not commit ourselves. Mr. Kitson’s 
“Canon and Fugue’ (Augener ; 2s. net) is tougher meat : 
the canon is extremely ingenious (the right hand figure 
being inverted in the pedals) and melodious into the 
bargain; whilst there is something of Schumann in the 
gay little fugue that follows, and it grows naturally out 
of the canon. 

STRING Music: Messrs. Curwen publish an attractively 
got-up pocket score of Mr. Herbert Howell’s “ Lady 
Audrey’s Suite”’ for string quartet, at 4s. The suite, in 
four contrasted movements, is perhaps the best known of 
Mr. Howell’s delightful music, and musicians should 
welcome this opportunity of studying it from the score. 
In ‘“‘ The Leaves be Greene’”’ (William Byrd: Curwen ; 
3s. 6d. net), Sir Richard Terry continues his good work 
amongst Elizabethan manuscripts. This lovely last fruit 
of his research is not difficult beyond the power of the 
usual string band and, like all of Byrd’s music that, through 
the efforts of such pioneers as Sir Richard, is gradually 
being restored to its rightful place in our best national 
heritage, it bears the imprint of a gentler, kindlier day (in 
things musical, anyway) and a melody that lives on long 
after it is heard no more. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


A COTSAL’ WOOD. 
SECRETS. 


Two short songs, with light, dainty melodies. The first 
has words by E. Hamilton Moore, and the second by 
Teresa Hooley. There is nothing startlingly original about 


the songs, but they have a fresh, spontaneous quality that 
is distinctly pleasing. 


} By M. Harwood. (Augener.) 


STORIES WITHOUT WORDS. By Eric Mareo. (Augener.) 


In two books, each containing five short pieces for the 
piano. The pieces are full of character and will delight 
young players with the treatment of the subjects chosen. 
The effect obtained in “ Fairies! Come to Church!”’ is 
particularly good. 


A LITTLE WHILE, Words and Music by Vivian Hickey. 
(Augener.) 

Both words and music have a strength and sincerity 
about them which is uncommon and refreshing. The 
theme is treated in a simple and very effective way, most 
pleasing to the ear until the last two bars are reached. 
In these last two bars the melody seems suddenly to lose 
its charm and become unexpectedly ordinary—like emerg- 
ing from a flower garden into a road with tram-lines along 


it; a somewhat disappointing finish to an otherwise 
delightful song. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS. Arranged and Sung by Edna Thomas. 
(Keith Prowse.) 


These quaint ‘‘ Negro Spirituals’’ which have become 
so popular have been arranged and are sung by Miss 
Edna Thomas. The six (each published separately) before 
us at the moment are : “‘ I got a Robe,”’ ‘‘ Were you there ? ”’ 
““ Keep a-inchin’ Along,”’ ‘‘ Gwine-a lay down mah Burden,” 
““ Somebody Knockin’ at your Door,’’ ‘‘ Gwin-a lay down 
mah life for mah Lord.’’ The charm and simplicity of 
these Spirituals make a wide appeal. 


ALL A MERRY MAY-TIME. Music by Landon Ronald. 
(Enoch.) 
A rippling, refreshing song whose theme lies along the 


path of Spring and May-time. The words are by Helen 
Taylor. 


The Drama. 


THE ORGANISED THEATRE.* 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Mr. Ervine’s prose, unless my memory is at fault, 
curiously resembles that of the late Julius Cesar. It is 
blunt, forcible, direct ; a shade domineering ; it has few 
graces, but it has no affectation ; it never shies at little 
uglinesses of repetition, etcetera, if these can make its 
meaning clearer ; and if its emphasis sometimes exhausts, 
at least its meaning never eludes one. All of which consorts 
admirably with his purpose here, which is to expound the 
sort of theatre’ which, without undue fadding or ultra- 
highbrowism, we may expect to evolve as we recover from 
the strain of war if we will rise to our opportunities. 

Mr. Ervine does not at once get to his main theme. 
Before organising his own theatre he proceeds to dis- 
organise and devastate that of two American critics who 
have incurred his contempt. He spends I think too much 
time on this critical rabbit-shooting. If these diminished 
gentry were such fools—I say ‘‘ were’’ because one dare 
hardly picture them surviving to write any more criticism 
after Mr. Ervine’s terrific onslaught ; one thinks of them 
rather as of the fellow whom the Pope’s mule kicked in 
Daudet’s story, a mere quill floating high in air above a 


* “ The Organised Theatre.’’ By St. John Ervine. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


handful of dust—if these annihilated gentry were so 
foolish as Mr. Ervine says (and from his extracts from 
their works I see no reason to doubt it), were they quite 
worth his powder and shot? Whether or not, it is all 
great fun for the unbiased spectator; for indeed most 
modern criticism is not outspoken enough; Mr. Ervine, 
right or wrong, never fears to speak his mind. We need 
more like him. 

However, the Americans having been thrown into con- 
fusion (as Cesar would say), Mr. Ervine comes to his 
main theme, which is the sickness of the modern theatre 
and its potential recovery. His Observer readers will 
remember how consistently he traced the theatre’s sick- 
ness to two main sources—audiences and rents. Discussing 
rents, he gives some very interesting figures which will be 
pondered particularly by those of us who are wont to abuse 
the commercial manager for lack of ideals. Discussing the 
audience and the part played by it in any national drama, 
he reviews the theatrical history of Greece and Rome. 
For my part I am less touched by his comparison between 
ourselves and imperial Rome than perhaps he would wish 
me to be ; not because I do not think that we are in much 
the same plight politically, but because I believe that in any 
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state the percentage of citizens who care two straws for 


drama or any other art is so small as to be politically T ® § 
negligible. But within the domain of drama itself his he MINT Pooks eis 
parallels are full of interest. He points out that on the S ec ti on al r ari 
one hand the Periclean resembled the Elizabethan audience 
in being robust enough to support tragedy ; and on the k — " 
other that Greek tragedy was less vital than Elizabethan B oo case 
because it was more formal, and in particular because the py a naan ethane 
Greeks regarded man as the poor fool of destiny, whereas protection against dust and 
to the Elizabethans the nobler idea of man’s free agency ——— vane = = 
= a small stack or accommodation 
always uppermost. He puts forward also a less 
familiar argument (though no less true)—that modern Minty gives a note of comeliness 
drama with its impotence of the individual is nearer to and harmony, and takes the 
Greece than to the Elizabethans: ‘‘ The majority of the sae nieniaeeans i 
plays which have been performed in Europe in the past a 
ne specimen of cabinet-making, 
thirty or forty years have been tragedies of impotence without pasts 
when they have not been comedies of complaint. Man spoil its appearance. True joints ; 
has become the servant of machines. . . . The heroic fine surfaces ; only best seasoned J 


hardwoods are used. Doors open 


figure, protesting to heaven that he has some rights in his and close easily. Sections fit 

own soul, has disappeared from the stage, and in his place with a precision that ensures easy 

we are given a weak and spineless creature who asserts . . . a sth. Lee without 

that he is the victim of circumstances. . . . This new and : . 


more dismal tragedy of impotence revolts me as the Greek 
tragedy has never revolted me (for at least the Greeks 
went to the grave with some nobility, but these moderns 
meanly crawl into it), and I turn to the English tragedy of 
power for the comfort that a man must have if he is to 


OXFORD 


Hence Mr. Ervine passes to his final task, which is to VARSITY 


point out how the provincial theatre might be reinvigorated. 7 
In brief, his plan is to exploit the virtues of the moribund SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 7 


“repertory ’’ system while escaping its vices. Its virtues Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

its encouragement to new writers, and its enlistment of . ; 

finer-mettled audiences than the provincial touring system WEMBLEY. 
commands ; its vices were its neglect to achieve variety, MINTY (Dept. 9), 44-45, HIGH STREET OXFORD f 
its overworking of its actors and actresses and their too London Ghediebenns: 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.Cc. ve 


frequent appearance to the same public, its nightmare 
economics and its consequent failure to attract the best 
creative brains to write plays for it. Mr. Ervine wants to 
see half a dozen local repertory theatres combined in a 


short touring circuit. Each company would play to one 
piece for a couple of weeks in each town successively, 
THE 


meanwhile rehearsing a fresh play to be produced when it 
regained its base. Thus Mr. Ervine, unlike many critics, 

REJECTION 
RIDDLE—— 


= 


is constructive and practical as well as destructive and 
idealistic. He concludes with a final kick at his original 
foes, but that is only his natural exuberance. The con- 
structive portion of his book is what remains in the memory ; 
it is the most stimulating and provocative part of a highly 
provocative book. We may look forward confidently to 
seeing him one of these fine days convert his dream to 
reality. 


WHY do your stories and articles come 
back to you with “the Editor's 
Regrets 


TWO PLAYS IN VERSE.* 


, There must be a reason and that reason 
lies in your own work You don't know how 


to make the most of your natural abilities. 


“Earl Simon” is a story of liberty. Its prologue, 
“ Runnymede,” shows the first wresting of political 
freedom from the stubborn hands of tyranny ; its epilogue, 
‘“ Viterbo,’”’ reconciles the strife of two generations and 
discovers mercy and reasonableness for the first time as 
attributes of kingship. Yet both “ Viterbo ”’ and “ Runny- 
mede ’”’ are minor episodes. For in the latter the barons 
wrest the Charter from King John for their own ends 
rather than through any altruistic love of the people ; and 
in the former King Edward’s mercy to De Montfort’s sons 
is shown rather as an act of personal grace between 
individuals than as a national issue. The play itself, 
“* Earl Simon,”’ is more loftily planned, Simon de Montfort 
being presented as the nobler figure who can see beyond 
factions to the country’s good. 

Mr. Nichols matches his treatment to his theme. There 
is a bigness in his central conception (not only in the 
character of Simon himself but in those of Grosseteste and 


The Fleet Street School of Writing 
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It costs you nothing to find out 
what is wrong with your work. 
Forward your MSS. or send a 
post card NOW for full particulars 


FLEET STREET SCHOOL OF WRITING, LTD. 
(Dept. . B.21) 
92, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


* “Earl Simon: a Trilogy.”” By Wallace B. Nichols. 5s. 
(Grant Richards.)—‘* The Glory of the World.” By Wallace B. 
Nichols. 2s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 
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Roger Bacon), which raises ‘‘ Earl Simon ’’ to an altogether 
higher level than the prologue and epilogue, and gives to 
the whole sequence that proportion and balance which 
are needed to save a long and populous story from in- 
coherence. In this Mr. Nichols’s construction is sound and 
stageworthy ; he shows dramatic judgment too in making 
Simon’s reconciliation with his wife coincide with the 
climax of the political argument—namely the introduction 
of the Commons to parliament. In detail his craftsman- 
ship is more uneven ; he is nearly always better at a long 
set speech than he is at dialogue—that is, he is so fara 
better poet than dramatist. There is a sweep and rush in 
the long speeches, especially in those of the characters 
whom I have named ; whereas his dialogue is sometimes 
commonplace, and is too often undramatic in lines of the 
“God, had I a sword!” type. . . . In drama one wants 
either to see the warrior use his sword or to see him chafe 
under some obvious and practical restraint from using 
it... . This by the way. Elsewhere the dialogue has 
genuine nobility, as between Simon and the barons before 
the assembly of parliament (pp. 107-9), or genuine 
dramatic force, as where Simon answers his wife’s over- 
tures negligently, with his whole mind on the war (p. 121). 

“The Glory of the World ’’ I see is published two years 
after ‘“‘ Earl Simon,” but I cannot help wondering if it 
were not written before. It is less dramatic, certainly less 
compelling than the longer play. But then it has not the 
glamour of great names and of a remembered story, and 
the two pieces are not really comparable. Both are well 
worth reading. 


G. S. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE. By Clifford Bax. 3s. 6d 
imor ax. Ss. ° 

AND THE CROSS. (Cecil Palmer.) 


“Prelude and Fugue,” ‘“‘ The Rose and the Cross ”’ and 
“The Cloak ’’ are three delightful little plays by Clifford 
Bax. Each is distinctive in thought, and Mr. Bax’s 
poetry is full of dignity and charm. For studio-acting 
the plays should prove extremely popular with those who 
are looking for something out of the common. The books 
are illustrated in a striking, decorative style by Dorothy 
Mullock. Besides the artistic three-and-sixpenny edition 
of these plays there is an edition de /uxe of all three in one 
volume, limited to 250 copies, signed by author and artist. 


STORM. By C. K. Munro. At the Royalty Theatre. 5s. 
(Collins.) 


Mr. Munro is great fun on the stage. By this I don’t 
mean to imply that he is not great fun in print; he is. 
Only in print these comedies of his are of so subtle and 
delicate a futility that one is apt to doubt their staying 
power at the slower pace. ‘“‘ Storm,” like “‘ At Mrs. 
Beam’s,’”’ dispels such doubt. . .. The two plays are 
remarkably parallel—almost the same play indeed; the 
main difference being that the temperamental young lady, 
who makes such alarming “ scenes ’’ with her temporary 
ford and master, is more central in the second comedy 
than in the first. This difference makes “ Storm ”’ a little 
more difficult than ‘‘ At Mrs. Beam’s’”’; the new play goes 
a few steps further into the young lady’s psychology ; and 
that means that we have more occasion to suspect that 
Mr. Munro is not quite so intimately at home with his 
young spitfires as he is with his spinsters. The play is 
admirably staged. Miss Cadell triumphs again—I need 
say no more. As for Mr. Hugh Wakefield—recall Lamb’s 
description of Dodd and you have Wakefield’s Blount : 
““ you could see the first dawn of an idea,” etcetera ; his is 
the very ecstasy of unresolved fatuity. As Storm, Miss 
Elissa Landi looks ravishing and has a pretty voice; but 
it would need a very experienced actress to make Storm 
convincing, and the part is far beyond Miss Landi’s present 
range. I want to know as much more about this character 
as about Laura in ‘‘ At Mrs. Beam’s.’”’ Miss Landi and 
Mr. Munro both leave me guessing. 


G. S. 
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DELIGHTFUL NOVELS BY 
DORNFORD YATES 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME 


AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH 


“The book deserves a host of readers. Extraordinarily 
powerful and intriguing.’’"—Daily Telegraph 

BERRY AND CO. 
“ The book is full of good things, and he is a sad person indeed 
who cannot appreciate the fun of its episcdes and the brilliance 
of its repartee." —Dundee Courier 


VALERIE FRENCH 
“There are novels and novels, but those which come from 
the magic pen of Dornford Yates are stories of romantic 
beauty. . . . Without doubt, one of the most delightful 
novels of recent years.” —Liverpool Courier 
ANTHONY LYVEDEN 

“Mr. Dornford Yates goes from strength to strength. In 
every sense of the word a desirable book in the vein of good 
humour.” —Financial Times 


THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 
““Mr. Dornford Yates shows himself a writer of piquant wit, 
quiet humour, and true pathos.’’— Yorkshire Observer 

THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE 
book of incurable frivolity.’"—Oxford Chronicle 

JONAH AND CO. 


A delightful book, distinguished by gay humour and an 
abundance of vivid character-drawing. 
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ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT 


A PARCEL OF KENT. 


By F. J. Harvey Darton. 12s. 6d. net. 


UNKNOWN WARWICKSHIRE. 


By Mary DorMER Harris. Illustrated by J. E. DuGGINs. 
15s. net. (John Lane.) 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS. 


By A. G. Fo.tiott-StoKes. 10s. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul.) 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE TO 
THE IRISH FISHERIES. 


By JosepH ADAMs. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE CRUISE 
OF THE 
“ AMARYLLIS.” 


MUHLHAUSE 
Lieutenant, R.N.1 
8s. 6d. net. 

(John Lane.) 


There are as many 
ways of presenting 
matters topographical, 
or stories of travel at 
home and abroad as 
there are of singing 
tribal lays; and _ per- 
haps it may even be 
said that every single 
one of them ‘is right— 
if only from the point 
of view of the presenter. 
The five volumes that 
I have here differ as 
widely in their manner 
of presentation as in 
the matters’ they 
present. In the first 
one on my list I have 
found myself absorbed 
by the matter and 
arrided (and at times 
annoyed) bythe manner. 
Mr. Harvey Darton, 
though giving with 
intimate knowledge and 
keen appreciation a 


(Nisbet.) 


(Hutchinson.) 
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series of remarkable 
pe pes From A Parcel of Kent 
country and country (Nisbet). 
life, has elected to 


generalise his places. Only those who know a thing 
or two will be aware that the window from which 
he looks out on things in general and the Kentish 
Weald and Wealden folk in particular will jump to 
it that the ‘‘ place’’ of which he writes is Tenterden. 
The illustrations too are ‘‘ composites,’ true in detail but 
new in grouping. As a whole, however, I find Mr. Harvey 
Darton’s presentation of his ‘‘ parcel’ nothing short of 
fascinating. His allusive style, his broad human interest 
and his humour make of the book in the best sense a 
joyous entertainment, and that even though the author’s 
observations and cogitations take him to no very cheerful 
conclusion: ‘‘ It is like the rest of all England. The 
pictures in the parlour, the direct talk, the driven beasts, 
the grace of buildings, the friendliness of games, the desire 
to make money, the jealousies, the kindnesses, the 
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prejudices, the oldest and newest usages—they are all 
in one way or another what England is. But I wish it 
were better.”” A pious wish to which even the most 
self-complacent may say ditto. 

In her ‘“‘ Unknown Warwickshire ’’ Miss Mary Dormer 
Harris takes us to many of the out-of-the-way villages of 
the county that has captured that adjective of “ leafy” 
which is not less applicable to other of the shires; she 
takes us also to places that can scarcely be described as 
‘“unknown,” Stratford and Aston Hall to wit. That 
however is incident to any such book with a series-title, 
and to a large number of her readers she will prove the 
introducer of many 
pleasant places to be 
found about the by- 
ways of a county which, 
rich as it is in story and 
widely familiar as it is 
in parts, has much that 
is commonly over- 
looked by those who go 
to the outstanding show 
places and by those to 
whom Warwickshire is 
represented by little 
more than Birmingham 
and business. It is as 
companion those 
out-of-the-way and 
overlooked places that 
the author is at her 
best. There she intro- 
duces us to _ various 
olden stories and 
characters, as at 
Cubbington with its 
memories of Abraham 
Murcott, ‘‘ marriner,’’ 
and of a_ seventeenth 
century tragedy con- 
cerning a religious 
maniac who imprisoned 
himself and family to 
avoid contact with 
“sinners — proving 
himself thereby one of 
the greatest. Referring 
to Cubbington as the 
scene of Selina Bun- 
bury’s ‘‘Combe Abbey,” 
Miss Dormer Harris 
says, ““The authoress 
appears to have been in Leamington in 1846, but I must 
plead ignorance to any further knowledge of her identity.” 
The ignorance might have been dispelled with very little 
research. Incidentally it may be said that the active and 
much-travelled Selina published ‘“‘ Combe Abbey” three 
years before the indicated visit to Leamington. ‘‘ Unknown 
Warwickshire ’’ would prove a useful introduction to any- 
one contemplating either a motor scamper or a pedestrian 
ramble in some of the most delightful country-side of 
midland England. The coloured plates are very unequal 
in quality but the black-and-white drawings are admirable. 

The new edition of ‘‘ The Cornish Coast and Moors,” 
by A. G. Folliott-Stokes—with its abundance of photo- 
graphs of the striking scenery to be found by those who 
follow in the author's tracks—is sure of a welcome from 
all who have felt the fascination of the Delectable Duchy. 
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The author tramped the coast round from Marshland to 
within view of Plymouth. It is a pity that the original 
date of the work is not given as in some slight instances 
the information has become rather historically than 
currently descriptive. 

The name of Mr. Joseph Adams is familiar to anglers as 
that of a well-informed, interesting writer on the gentle art, 
and his ‘‘ Angler’s Guide to the Irish Fisheries ”’ (a ‘‘ Guide ”’ 
without an index !) is sure of a hearty welcome. The author 
has had forty years of angling on Irish rivers and takes his 
readers along their banks, describing even the individual 
pools and places where fish have seemed most plentiful, 
and telling of the best lures to be employed. Ireland, 
emergent from her long troubled period, should indeed 
justify its name of an Angler’s Paradise, for ‘‘ there is no 
country that extends such generous hospitality to anglers. 
Where else can one find such loughs as Corrib, Mack, Conn, 
Derg? Such rivers as Lennon, Mourne, Shannon, May, 
free to the angler for trout and with long open reaches to 
the public for salmon.”’ 
Both Mr. Adams and 
the Marquess of Sligo, 
who contributes a short ' 
introduction, deplore 
the extent to which the 
fishery by-laws are 
allowed to be ignored. 

With the — general 
reader, the last 
these books will 
assuredly rank first. 
Lieut. Muhlhauser’s 
journey round. the 
world in the forty- 
year-old, twenty-eight- 
ton yacht Amaryllis, 
is one of those sea 
stories that exercise a 
perennial fascination 
over many readers, and 
it is sad to think that 
the intrepid yachtsman 
should have died as he 
did shortly after com- : 


his heroine—he has brought her into life again. He has 
avoided the one supreme mistake of the historian and 
has not put into his book the fruits of research merely 
because they happen to be fruits and their garnering has 
been the work of time. Extracts from old documents are 
used, and often with telling effect, but only to get the right 
colours into the picture. Mr. Hartmann has taken his 
courage in both hands, roundly asserted his interest in 
Frances Stuart, her beauty, her amours, her position as a 
leader in the Court of Charles II. And the lady lives— 
the lovely lady of the Lely portrait which is one of the 
treasures of Hampton Court. Diana, with a bow in her 
left hand, Sir Peter painted her, and the establishment of.- 
her virtue and chastity is one of the things that 
this narrative sets out to do. Scarcely less distinct 
are the portraits of the King himself and of his 
queen, Catherine of Braganga. Racily written, this 
book is poles apart from the ordinary biography of 
the kind. 


HISTORIC 
STONES 

AND 
STORIES 

OF 

BYGONE 
EDINBURGH. 


By Mrs. J. STEWART 
SMITH. 
25s. 


(Edinburgh : Brown.) 


pleting his wonderful 
journey. His narrative 
of the voyage is ab- 
sorbingly interesting, 
and all the more so 
from being written in a 
simple unaffected 
manner from first to 
last, from September } ; 
Gth, 1920, when the From Warwickshire 
Amaryllis with four men (Bodley Head). 
aboard left Plymouth, 
to July 6th, 1923, when she reached Dartmouth and came 
in as unostentatiously as though she had but crossed the 
Channel, and had not achieved what the author calls a 
“trip ’’ of 31,159 miles. The story of the voyage of the 
Amaryllis is one that will delight all readers with a liking 
for travel literature and will make many adventurous 
youths wish that they had been on the spot when the 
author was on the look-out for a helping hand—as he was 
again and again on the voyage, for his travelling companions 
were only such by stages. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


LA BELLE STUART: 


Memoirs of Court and Society in the Times of 
Frances Teresa Stuart. 


By CyriL HuGHES HARTMANN. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


Mr. Hartmann has done for Frances Stuart what not 
every author of a handsome 12s. 6d. memoir can do for 


A venerable lady— 
an accomplished and 
patriotic artist—is 
the authoress of this 
handsome volume. 
Queen Mary honoured 
her with a visit in 
August of this year, 
and complimented her 

CuBBINGTON. on her skill in repro- 
ducing in these and 
other excellent 

pictures so much of ancient Edinburgh, For long 
years this has been Mrs. Stewart Smith’s hobby. No 
one knows so well the older parts of the Scottish capital. 
Her “ Grange of St. Giles,’’ published in 1898, is a fascinat- 
ing record. And now in extreme old age she has compiled 
a work which must be regarded not only as her own last 
word but as the last word on the subject. Much of Edin- 
burgh’s past in stone and lime has disappeared, and a new 
generation has arisen for which modern Edinburgh is all 
in all. No doubt in days to come people will again ask 
about these noble piles and seats of the mighty, and though 
she who has depicted them so carefully and so well will 
have departed, this book must keep her name green for 
many a day. The volume is admirably produced. The 
text tells its story with commendable skill. Best of all, 
its charming illustrations will abide as a true reminder of 
bygone sites and picturesque spots of which, as Webster 
said, ‘‘we never tread upon them but we set our foot 
upon some reverend history.” 
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PARISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
By E. TYRRELL GREEN. 8s. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 


A notable book with admirable system about it. The 
page is redeemed from all dreariness, partly because Mr. 
Tyrrell Green writes with such tremendous enthusiasm, 
partly because each paragraph is headed in bold black type. 
To the author a great church has its esthetic interest, but 
it has a deeper, a moral interest too: “it is a beam of 
light by which one lives.’’ ‘“‘ The medieval builders took 
with them to the grave their powers, their honours and 
their errors, but they have left us their adoration.’’ Mr. 
Green always turns into a country mouse if he can, on 
a walk, and keenly praises the stately cruciform church 
of Shottesbrooke in Berkshire, and Stanton Harcourt, 
reflected in its pool. This is an exhaustive and scholarly 
treatise, dealing with the Plan of the English Church, 
Materials, Pre-Conquest Romanesque Style, Norman 
Romanesque, Transition, the Early English, the Decorated, 
the Perpendicular and the Renaissance Style. Lists are 
given of churches exhibiting the different ideas and manners. 
The symbolism of church building is also touched upon. 
A fascinating volume, enriched by the most delightful 
medley of drawings of different church towers—we could 
hardly put this book down. 


ROOM 13. 
By EpGar WALLACE. 7s. 6d. net. (John Long.) 


When we first break into the life of Johnny Gray he is 
serving a term of imprisonment in Dartmoor, and his 
spirit is not cheered by the news that the girl he loves— 
daughter of a retired crook—is about to be married. He 
is released, not, it is true, in time to stop the ceremony, 
but in time to discover that the whole thing is a trick 
and Marney and her father are the victims of a plot. 
The story is not actually a detective story, though detec- 
tives and crooks enliven the pages and keep the reader in 
a maze of thrilling incidents. The real surprise, however, 
is kept till the end—the crowning touch to a plot packed 
full of action, touched with humour and written in the 
vigorous, arresting manner which has brought Mr. Wallace 
his well-deserved popularity. Apart from Johnny himself, 
Johnny’s manservant, Parker, is perhaps the best drawn 
and most amusing person in the book. 


TO VENICE AND BACK 
IN A TWO-SEATER. 
By E. HAtForpD Ross. 6s. (Cassells.) 


Undoubtedly many will feel drawn to follow in the foot- 
steps (or the wheel-tracks) of Mr. and Mrs. Ross after 
reading this joyous account of their motor trip through 
Surrey and Hampshire, across the Channel, through the 
heart of France, paying a visit to Monte Carlo, into Italy, 
passing through Milan, where, as Mr. Ross humorously 


From To Venice and Back 
in a Two-Seater 
By E. Halford Ross 
(Cassells). 


CHILLON FROM 
Lake GENEVA. 
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From Parish Church Architecture 
By E. Tyrrell Green 
(S.P.C.K.). 


Briestock, 
NORTHANTS. 


puts it, “‘ the fétes were against us going picture-gazing ” 
—there being a féte on at the time for the Crown Prince and 
his bride—through Verona and on to Maestre, where they 
parked the car and proceeded to Venice by rail. And then 
the return journey by a different route through Switzerland, 
the Plains of Burgundy and the Valley of the Yonne. The 
author has given such a graphic description of all their 
experiences, together with many useful tips as to the state 
of the roads, hotels, etc., and leavened it all with such an 
infectious gay humour that we can safely prophesy for 
it a warm welcome. Nineteen illustrations from sketches 
made by the author are given, also a chart-map by which 
the reader may see the route at a glance. 


SCARLET SAILS. 


By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


How love rises, phoenix-like, out of the ashes of an old 
slander is the theme of Mrs. Baillie-Saunders’s new novel. 
It is a delightful story with the fragrant beauty of the 
Isle of Wight for background, and a celebrated journalist 
on holiday and the pretty daughter of a reprobate mother 
as the principal figures. Mrs. Baillie-Saunders’s books 
are always alive, her people stand out distinctly, are very 
human, and those for whom she wins our sympathy are 
very likeable. ‘‘ Scarlet Sails’’ easily might have been a 
tragedy—comes near to being one—but is deftly and 
naturally turned instead into a very engaging love story 
told with the charm, vivacity, humour and pathos we have 
grown to expect in a novel by Mrs. Baillie-Saunders. 
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CHATS ON 
BIG AND 
LITTLE 
FIDDLES. 


By RaAcsTER. 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


Here in one volume, and 
revised and largely rewritten, 
are the author’s two popular 
books on violins and violon- 
cellos. It contains most 
varied and _ interesting ac- 
counts of every kind of 
stringed instrument, anti- 
quarianly and _historically 
and romantically narrated, 
from the ravanastron and 
vina and rababs of the East 
to the most delicate and 
finished works of Amati and 
Guarnerius and _ Stradivari 
and all the other master 
craftsmen who delighted 
their own and_ succeeding 
ages. A perfect mine of 
useful and curious informa- 
tion, the book is highly to be 
recommended to every musi- 
cian and every’amateur of 
beautiful things. 


From Chats on Big and 
Little Fiddles 
By Olga Racster 
(Werner Laurie). 


THE ENIGMA OF RABELAIS: 
AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION. 


By A. F. CHAPPELL. 7s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Mr. Chappell has written an excellent book upon an 
Rabelais is one of the really big 


ever-attractive theme. 
figures of literature. One 
feels that by a kind of 
instinct. Was he then 
nothing more than the 
buffoon he sometimes appears 
to be? Mr. Chappell argues 
very cogently that between 
the publication of ‘“ Gar- 
gantua” and the “Tiers 
Livre” (ie. during the 
space of a dozen years), 
Rabelais passed through a 
change of view, that he 
began to entertain views 
of man and religion § un- 
palatable to the ecclesiastical 
powers, and that he con- 
cealed them very imperfectly 
under an _ assumption of 
his earlier manner. If 
that is not the case, 
what was the cause of the 
rupture with careful 
friend, the poet Voulté? 
Well, it is a kind of 
literary detective problem, 
and very soundly Mr. 
Chappell attacks it. Indeed 
we believe he has_ solved 
it; and we are sure that 
our - understanding of a 
famous -book has been 
deepened by the present 
well-written chapters. - 


_From: English Portraiture in the 
National Portrait. Gallery : 


Van Dyck 


By Anthony Bertram 


(Bodley Head). 
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THE Artist's WIFE 
(Van Dyck). 


LOVE STORIES OF 
SOME FAMOUS 


PIRATES. 
By A. Hyatt VERRILL. 
7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


We are not accustomed to 
associate the tender passion 
with the skull and _ cross- 
bones, yet Mr. A. Hyatt 
Verrill reminds us in_ his 
collection of engrossing stories 
that even bloodthirsty buc- 
caneers were often victims 
of passion—and not in- 
frequently their lady-loves 
were as violent and blood- 
thirsty as themselves. Mr. 
Verrill has clothed his facts 
in fiction, and his half-dozen 
tales make excellent light 
reading, holding, as they do, 
the true atmosphere of the 
wicked old days, and intro- 
ducing us to such outlaws as 
Mary Reed and her husband, 
Calico Jack and Mistress 
Bonney, and others whose 
names we know but whose 
history the author has had to 
dig up from numerous sources 
before he could present it to 
us in this delectable form. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITURE 


IN THE 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


5s. (Bodley Head.) 


This little volume, designed for the use of the novice, 


ANTHONY VAN Dyck. 


commences with a chapter 
on “Standards of Judg- 
ment,’’ in which the author, 
who is an official lecturer 
to the Gallery, gives in a 
few pages a very helpful 
guide to sound criticism, 
pointing out many things 
to be taken into considera- 
tion, including the limitations 
of the portrait painter in 
relation to his subject as 
compared with the freedom 
of the landscapé painter, 
and his necessary gift of 
psychology. In the follow- 
ing chapters he applies 
these standards to some 
of the most important 
portraits, the reading of 
which cannot fail to assist 
the novice to a much more 
intelligent appreciation of 
and interest in these Masters. 
The book contains sixteen 
of the portraits excellently 
reproduced, together with 
biographical notes on all 
the artists mentioned in the 
text and an index of painters 
and‘portraits. It is the sort 
of book that doubles the 
interest of a visit to the 
N.P.G. 
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LA 
BELLE 
PAMELA. 


By Lucy ELtis and 
JosEPH TURQUAN. 

25s. net. 

(Jenkins.) 


In order to bring to 
light the real story of 
Pamela, afterwards Lady 
Fitzgerald, the biographers 
have had no small task in 
collecting and studying all 
that is known of her 
mother, Madame de Genlis, 
that undoubtedly clever 
beauty of the household 
of the Duc de Chartres, 
their task being made 
doubly difficult by the 
contradictions and _ per- 
sistently misleading 
avowals made by that lady, 
chiefly in her memoirs and 
letters, to conceal the 
secret she was so desirous 
of keeping. Of Pamela 
herself, beautiful though 
she was, there would 
scarcely be matter for so 
large a volume, but inter- 
woven through it is a huge 
mass of vastly interesting 
comment on the doings of 
the later eighteenth cen- 
tury, now distant enough 
for us to take a fair and 
charitable view of it. The 
book will be read with 
keen interest for its reve- 
lation of the manifold 
political activities of that 
extraordinary woman, 
giving as it does many 
hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments and portraits. 


THE 
WANING 
OF 
THE 
MIDDLE 
AGES. 
By J. HvizinGa. 
16s. 
(Arnold.) 


In this most interesting 
work Professor Huizinga 
deals with the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 
which he takes as bringing 
the Middle Ages to an end, 
and specifically with the 
Netherlands and France. 
He is in reality an _his- 
torian not of chronicled 


From La Belle Pamela PAMELA AS A GRey SISTER. 
By Lucy Ellis and Joseph Turquan (Jenkins). 
That dress being worn ls | the pupils of Mme. de Genlis when they visited the 
hospital Miniature Belongs to Sir Guy Campbell. 


y Myris in 1789. 


From The Waning of the Middle Ages 


By J. Huizinga (Edward Arnold). 
71 


SOUVENIR. 
By Jan Van Eyck. 
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events, wars, births, deaths, 
laws, reforms and the like, 
but a profound historian 
and student of the move- 
ment of men’s’ minds 
during that full period, 
which both summed up 
the centuries before it and 
made clear the way for the 
renaissance. Both as 
student and historian he 
has adopted a method of 
dissection and cumulative 
analysis, and if he does 
not clearly proceed to a 
definite synthesis of the 
details he disentangles and 
marshals in such pro- 
fusion, he supplies com- 
plete and well documented 
material for his readers, if 
they will take the trouble, 
to make a fairly satisfac- 
tory synthesis for them- 
selves. It would be stupid 
to say that it is easy 
reading, it is not; it is a 
serious book. But it is 
extraordinarily _interest- 
ing, and the very full 
bibliography offers the 
student an apparatus that 
should be invaluable. 


CUP 
OF 
SILENCE. 


By ARTHUR J. REEs. 
7s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


There is good work in 
this new romance of Mr. 
A. J. Rees’s; it is well 
written, and the plot is 
developed with so much of 
arresting incident and 
imaginative cunning that 
one scarcely realises until 
one has read to the end 
and looks back how slight 
the plot really is and how 
conventional. It is no 
small proof of his capacity 
that Mr. Rees could take 
the rather familiar stock- 
in-trade of the sensational 
novelist and fashion it 
into a mystery story thet 
holds the reader’s interest 
so successfully. It has 
not the ingenuity or the 
fascination of ‘‘ The Moon 
Rock” or “Island of 
Destiny,’’ but though it is 
not equal to his best, 
“Cup of Silence” is a 
capital second-best and 
well worth reading. 
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From To Lhasa in Disguise 
By Dr. W. Montgomery McGovern 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


BORNEO: 
THE STEALER 


By Oscar Cook. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


’. Mr.’ Cook was a district officer in Borneo -for eight 
‘years before and during the war, and 
here records his impressions in a light and 
easy way. He has a sense of humour and 
holds decided opinions. Says he: “ Morality 
and clean living, such as I saw and 
experienced while in Semporna, made me 
wonder at the audacity of those whose 
one idea is to ‘ Christianise’ the native. 
The ability, intellectuality and craftsman- 
ship of the Bajuas and Suluks are great, so 
much so that, though annoyed, one can 
smile when one hears talk of the darkness 
and abysmal ignorance of the ‘ poor black 
man.’’’ It is impossible not to notice 
that Mr. Cook, by his quick sympathies 
and appreciations, gained the respect and 
affection of the people he ruled. He 
doctored, he advised, he administered 
justice. The book.is sprinkled with tales, 
and in the section describing life at Tuaran 
there is a delightful picture of the local Tamus, or 
native markets, where silver anklets, Indian corn 
and that much beloved, but foul-smelling fruit, the 
Durian, can be purchased. There are most attrac- 
tive photographs, including a snapshot of “ Hitchy- 
ban’”’ and ‘Shooting Star,’’ the author’s favourite 
ponies. 


From With My Wife Across Africa 
-~ By Colonel J. C. B. Statham 
(Simpkin, Marshall). 


LHASA: THE PATALA. 


From Borneo 
By Oscar Cook 
(Hurst & Blackett). 


ONE OF THE Rapips 
ON THE KUBANGO. 
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WAVENEY 
By B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 6s. (Philip Allan.) 
Do you know and love East Anglia? If so 
Colonel Granville Baker’s book on Waveney 
River will please and delight you ; it is a gossipy 
record of the villages, churches and houses that 
lie on its banks. We who write know nothing 
of this part of the world, nevertheless we feel 
that the individuality of the little stream our 
writer loves comes quite vividly before us, 
““Waveney,’”’ we hear, “ settled down to its 
definite functions many centuries ago, and has 
performed them in its own way, but con- 
scientiously. One of its first duties was to act as 
dividing line between the North and the South 
Folk. It is still thus employed.’ The style of 
this chronicle of past days is jocose and un- 
laboured : ‘‘ The Waveney rises in a quiet, gentle- 
manly way,” ‘‘ Henry VIII was quite the hearty 
Benedict, and helped Nature in the disposal of his wives 
by such simple expedients as the axe.’’ It is certain that 
we do not possess sufficient books about the different parts 
of our country, and lovers of Bressingham, haunters of 
Diss, inhabitants of Billingford, admirers of Ditchingham 
will very rightly value this cheerful volume with its 
interesting sketches done by the author. 


WITH MY WIFE ACROSS AFRICA. 


By CoLoner J. C. B. StatHam, C.M.G., C.B.E. 12s. 6d. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 


“ As exciting a journey as one would expect or perhaps 
wish to undertake in the twentieth century’ were the 
words used by the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society when Colonel Statham had 
delivered his lecture’ before that 
body. Beyond the call of the true 
sportsman and sportswoman the author 
had research interests in mind when 
undertaking this unique wedding trip. 
He has added considerably to our 
knowledge of the various peoples, who 
are mostly of the Bantu race, their habits 
and customs, of the animals, water birds 
and game birds, as well as the physio- 
graphy, geology, andclimate. The story 
is told throughout in a vastly entertain- 
ing manner. Mutinies and. unfaithful 
carriers have all to be reckoned with, 
and Colonel Statham never loses sight of 
his predecessors, many little interesting 
reminders of © Livingstone, Selous, 
French, etc., are touched in. Numerous 
photographs and sketches add to the 
interest, while several excellent maps 
enable the reader to follow the trip 
throughout. 
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THE SAXON 
SHORE. 


By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


We are already much in 
Miss Mothersole’s debt for 
her remarkably good account 
of Hadrian’s Wall as it is 
to-day and as it was in the 
beginning. ‘The Saxon 
Shore”’ takes us back to 
the days of Roman Britain, 
and the rugged time when 
special measures had to be 
taken against those pirating 
marauders from overseas, 
the Saxons, whose incur- 
sions became something 
more than troublesome in 
the third and fourth 
centuries. A series of forts 
were built along the coast 
from the Wash to Ports- 
mouth Harbour : ten can be 
traced, and of these seven 
can be satisfactorily identi- 
fied, two others with 
reasonable probability, while Walton Castle, a little north 
of Felixstowe, must wait a little longer before we know 
what the Romans called it. The history of these 
forts and of the whole struggle between the British 
fleets and the pirates is full of fascinating romance, 
for example, the astonishing career of Carauscius, 
who started as commander of the fleet, and before long 
proclaimed himself Emperor, maintaining his usurped posi- 
tion successfully and even prosperously until murdered 
by his subordinate Allectus, who seized his place only to 
be defeated and slain later by Constantius Chlorus. Miss 
Mothersole has adopted the plan she followed in dealing 
with Hadrian’s Wall. She went to each of the forts and 
studied their history and topography on the spot, making 
sketches and drawings of them from many points of view. 
She gives an 
admirable 
digest of all 
the facts and 
c onjectures 
that have 
been dis- 
covered or 
formulated 
about each 
site, and 
makes it all 
her own by 
infusing her 
own person- 
ality into 
the story of 
her visits. 
Her book 
should take 
its place as 
first-rate 
holiday 
companion, 
and, by the 
way, the 
sweetness, of 
bean-flowers 


From The Saxon Shore 
By Jessie Mothersole 


(Bodley Head). 


In LAMINGTON GLEN. 


From Clydesdale 
THe Duck Ponp. 


By A MacCallum Scott, which Mr. Thornton Butterworth has not, 


is publishing this month. as she 
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East WALL OF THE Fort oF REGULBIUM (RECULVER) 
With modern steps cutting through it. 


deplores, escaped the notice of English poets. She 
may like to know that William Morris delighted in 
bean-fields, and so did others too numerous to mention ! 


RATIONAL MYSTICISM : 
A DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC IDEALISM. 


By WILiiAM KINGSLAND. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The view that man’s intellect is unable to grasp the 
Universe in its entirety seems to be gaining ground. The 
works of Bergson have gone far to convince us that the 
intellect is an instrument specially evolved for dealing 
with the discontinuous, and that Life, which is essentially 
a continuity, in consequence eludes it. Has man any 
faculty capable of grasping continuity ? Mr. Kingsland 
sees the manifestation of such a faculty—still so to speak 
in the infancy of its evolution—in the experiences of the 
great mystics, who are considered as ‘‘ favourable varia- 
tions’’ in the forward sweep of evolution. But the 
transcending of intellect does not mean the denial of 
reason. Mysticism is essentially “not an attempt to 
explain the Absolute, but to experience it,’’ yet on its 
philosophical side (with which Mr. Kingsland is mainly 
concerned) it may be defined as a “ Rationality tran- 
scending Intellect.’’. Mr. Kingsland’s book completes a 
trilogy of which “ Scientific Idealism ’’ and “‘ Our Infinite 
Life ’’ are the earlier members. He deals very sanely 
with Mysticism in relation to modern science and modern 
philosophy, and there is an interesting chapter in which 
Occultism is presented as the complement of Mysticism. 
He is.at great pains to demonstrate the reality of the 
Absolute ; and Being and Becoming are presented as 
complementary aspects of Reality. Considerable use is 
made of the scientific concept of the Ether of.Space, which 
is a weakness in the book, seeing that the theory of 
relativity seems almost to have destroyed the.utility of the 
concept in the domain of the physical sciences. The influence 
of Vedanta philosophy, of the works of that wonderful 
theosophist Jacob Boehme, ‘and of modern Theosophy acting 
ona mind well acquainted with the works of the classical mys- 
tics and of modern philosophers, has produced in this book a 
valuable contribution to the growing literature of Mysticism. 
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From Wanderings in the Pacific 
By Charles Norman de Courcy-Parry 
(John Long). 


WANDERINGS IN THE PACIFIC. 


By CHARLES NORMAN DE COURCY-PARRY. 55. 


(John 
Long.) 


Mr. de Courcy-Parry sets out in good health and in high 
spirits enough to counterbalance the light pockets that 
in no way hinder him from making his way wherever he 
wants to go. And he has wanted to go to most places in 
the Southern Pacific, so that his voyaging record is wide 
and various. Tahiti, thence to New Zealand, then New 
Caledonia, then the Loyalty Islands (about which he is 
particularly enthusiastic), lastly Australia, where he 
appears to have settled—for a moment—on a sheep station, 
all give him scope for pleasant description and opportunity 
for one or two adventures which he recounts with a certain 
amount of swing. It is a pity his book is so very short 
that he never really gets going in full stride, and it can 
hardly be claimed that he gives much fresh information or 
any new views. Still high spirits and a buoyant, ardent 
temper are pleasant things to come in contact with, and 
adventurous youth. 


~~ 


By Joseph Adams 
(Hutchinson), 
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Liru, LOYALTY ISLAND. 


OXFORD CATHEDRAL. 


By S. A. WARNER. 7s. 6d. 
(S.P.C.K.) 


Many visitors to Oxford—and 
certainly many of the undergradu- 
ates in residence—have never, it is to 
be feared, entered the little cathedral 
that is tucked away quietly in a 
corner of Tom Quad. To all such 
Mr. Warner’s book ought to come as 
a gentle rebuke. In some two 
hundred and fifty pages, very fully 
and admirably illustrated, he has 
told the history of this Cinderella 
among English cathedrals, with its 
odd mixture of architectural styles 
and periods, its strange jumble of 
stained glass, its bells, its brass, its 
plate, and everything connected 
with it. The interest of this old 
place of worship is undeniable, 
though one misses in Oxford Cathedral what Mr. Warner 
in no place claims for it—the sublimity that can only come 
with vast size. Mr. Warner has compiled a most readable 
book, and increased the value of his work by a series of 
historical notes and a full bibliography. 


A TASTE OF 
HONEY. 


By Eric Mascuwitz. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


In mere scheme Mr. Maschwitz’s novel is another adven- 
ture into Ruritanian romance ; for its scene is laid in an 
imaginary capital in the Balkans, and its story describes 
the adventures there of a wealthy young Englishman of 
the leisured classes who is secretary to the British Legation. 
Jerrold Freyne however is no Rudolf Rassendyl, no 
champion of the rights of a distressed princess. He does 
not go to Varvash to fight ; he did his fighting as an airman 
in the war. He goes 
to the Balkans to 
start a diplomatic 
career, rather glad to 
escape the marked 
attentions of his 
friend Tommy 
Masklyn’s wife 
Gerda, who, discover- 
ing him to be a 
coming novelist and 
a musical amateur, 
has shown a marked 
inclination to discuss 
fiction and music 
with him. How 
Gerda follows Jerrold 
to Varvash and 
how, after many 
adventures, the novel- 
ist kills Gerda in a 
railway accident in 
order to remove the 
obstacle to Jerrold’s 
marriage to his 
fiancée, Elspeth Voicey 
—these are the main 
incidents of a hectic 
and not very convinc- 
ing love story. 


THe Feace River, Listower 
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THE FORSAKEN ~ 7 All stars, yea, to the last = 
; faint wistful spark. 7 
PRINCESS. Now no bright woof, no lies ee 
nor lures I bring ; 
By ALBERTA VICKRIDGE. I have no pride, nor any 
Decorated by ALBERT guise save one— 
WAINWRIGHT. Preface My beggared self, unveiled, 
by WiLFRip GIBSON. unqueened, undone. 
2s. 6d. (Leeds: Swan Now do you know the voice, 
Press.) belov’d ?” 
For the title poem in And then he knows the 
this volume Miss Vickridge voice, and her, and the 7 
was awarded the crown in spell breaks. The two 7 
the Bardic Contest at the other shorter narrative 
recent Southern Counties poems, the bizarre romance 
Eisteddfod, at Torquay, of ‘‘The Young Physician,” 
and Mr. W. Ww. Gibson, and the strangely beauti- . 
who was the adjudicator ful little tale of ‘‘ The 
on that occasion, speaks in Wife’s Enchantment,” a 
his preface of the refresh- have the same deftness - 
ment with which he read and grace and fancy, and vn 


it and justly describes it, 
and the other two poems 
printed here with it, as 
“the very wine of 
romance.” The story of 
the forsaken princess and 
how she at last broke the 
spell that had estranged 
her lover from her is a very 
charming fantasy, quaintly 
and daintily told. All her 
magic, all the splendours 
in which she robed_her- 
self, failed to win him 
back, and at last she goes 
to him simply as herself : 
“1 have put off the radiance 
like the sun 
That could not warm you 
to remembering ; 
And all my moonbeam 
glamour that has won 
No praise from you; and 
bartered string by string 


From Masters of Architecture : Vanbrugh 


(Benn). 


From Oxford Cathedral 
By S. A. Warner 
(S.P.C.K.) 


Tom Tower. 
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Photograph by G. Chaundy. 


when you have read the 
book you will know why 
Mr. Gibson found so much 
refreshment in it. The 
decorations by Mr. Wain- 
wright perfectly interpret 
the spirit and old-world 
glamour of the poems. 


SMOKE RINGS 
AND 
ROUNDELAYS. 


By WILFRED PARTING- 
TON. 7s. Od. (John 
Castle.) 


Tobacco has a deserv- 
edly big bibliography. The 
three best books on it in 
modern times are Arthur 
Machen’s ‘‘ The Anatomy 
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From The Forsaken Princess 
By Alberta Vickridge 
(Swan Press, Leeds). 


of Tobacco,” written rather in the Smellfungus vein, 
W. A. Penn’s ‘“ The Sovrane Herb” and G. L. Apper- 
son’s ‘‘The Social History of Smoking.” And now 
Mr. Wilfred Partington, the editor of The Bookman’s 
Journal, has: compiled the best anthology extant in 
‘“Smoke Rings and Roundelays,’’ admirably produced, 
and illustrated with quaint woodcuts by Norman Janes. 
Every page of the book is’a delight and the subject is fully 
covered from the earliest times to the present day, in 
prose and verse. The contributors, dead and alive, include 
Sir John Hawkins (who first brought the plant to England), 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Robert Aytoun, Sir John Beau- 
mont,. Joseph Addison, William Cowper, William Combe 
(author of the ‘‘ Doctor Syntax ”’ series), Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Samuel Butler, George Catlin, Joseph Conrad, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Richard Le Gallienne, Joseph Hatton, W. E. Henley, 
Charles Lamb, Captain Marryat, Robert W. Service and 
Arthur Symons. 

It is curious to come across a political poem by 
J. K. Stephen which tries (faintly) to be kind to that 
determined opponent of the tobacco habit, William Ewart 
Gladstone : 


““T have ceased to believe in the leader 
Whom I loved in the days of my youth; 
Is he, or am I, the seceder ? 

It were hard to determine the truth. 

But my enmity is not impassioned : 

I'll forgive and forget if I can, 

And I’m smoking a pipe which is fashioned 
Like the face of the Grand Old Man.” 


That sort of pipe has gone out of fashion as the meer- 
schaum has; but I recently met a man of letters who 
swears by the plain clay as Mark Twain swore by the 
corn-cob. 


The anthology contains the very excellent joke of that 


From The Pleasures of 
Architecture 

By C. and A. Williams Ellis 
(Jonathan Cape). 


HEAD-PIECE TO “ THE 
YOuNG Puysician.” 


great talker and smoker, Doctor 
Samuel Parr, who after being 
hospitably entertained by a lady 
of position was forbidden by her 
to ‘‘ light up ”’ after the meal. 

“Madam,” said Dr. Parr, you 
must give me leave to tell you, 
you are the greatest .. .”’ while 
she, fearful of what might follow, 
earnestly interposed and begged 
that he would commit himself to 
no impoliteness. ‘‘ Madam,’ re- 
sumed Dr. Parr in a loud voice and 
with a stern appearance, ‘“‘ I must 
take leave to tell you—you are 
the greatest — tobacco stopper in 
England.” 

In his heartsome compilation 
Mr. Partington has not omitted 
cigarettes and even snuff, but the 
pipe is his premier as it was Henley’s. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the editor of all this appreciation 
of smoke is an all-round man at his business and speaks 
gay truth in his dedication 
TO 


A Thousand and One Nights 
Spent over Pipe, Cheroot 
And Cigarette with many 
Good friends East and West. 


I have taken part in some of those dreamy revels. 


L. J. 


From Smoke Rings and 
Roundelays 
(John Castle). 


THe Lost Lotus. 


THE GRAND 
DUCHESS. 


By GEorGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Dermot Drelincourt Roche comes from Dublin to 
Budapest as a delegate of the Impoverished Professors’ 
Relief Society, and is there pounced upon by a remark- 
able old lady who worries him with a Latin conundrum. 
The remarkable old lady is the Grand Duchess Olga, 
aunt of the ex-King of Dravidia, and on the solution 
of the conundrum depends the recovery of the 
priceless emerald-studded crown of Dravidia together 
with the fate of the new republic. From the moment 
that Roche hazards a translation of the faulty 
Latin hexameter inscribed on an ecclesiastical cross, 
he finds himself under the sway of the masterful 
Duchess, and in a short time he is definitely com- 
mitted to the thrilling quest of the lost crown. 
The description of his ride with the Grand Duchess 
on a tandem bicycle across the frontier of Dravidia 
ranks with the most joyous episodes of George 
‘Birmingham’s novels., And the Grand: Duchess her- 

“self, outspoken; ‘superstitious; “dirty, kindhearted, 
practical, is as vivid and vital a’ character as he 
has yet given us. 
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THE ART OF THE POSTER: 


Arranged and edited by E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER. 42s. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


ADVERTISING AND 
BRITISH ART. 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 30s. (John Lane.) 


An incident I have never forgotten was a nursery tea 
I shared many years ago with the children of a Noncon-— 
formist minister in a small town in Yorkshire. The town 
itself was depressing—one of those monotonous assemblages 
of red-brick dwellings which are only too common in the 
industtial areas of Great Britain. It was not a place 
where one would expect to find much appreciation of the 
fine arts; nevertheless even there could be found some 
devotees of beauty, and among them were numbered the 
family of my host. For during tea I discovered that one 
of the greatest delights these children enjoyed was a weekly 
visit to the railway station to see if there were any new 
posters. 
With the poster as a commercial device for increasing 
the sale of goods I am not and never have been greatly 
concerned ; but ever since the experience to which I have 
just referred I have realised as I had never done before 
the immense and far-reaching importance of posters as 
educational influences. In hundreds of small towns and 
’ villages, where there is no art gallery or museum, the 
poster is the one thing which keeps the community alive 
to the existence of pictorial art, the one thing which asserts, 
often amidst the most sordid surroundings, the interest 
and charm which perennially reside in form, colour and 
design. Well aware then that a large proportion of the pel 
population obtains its most vital information about picture ; = 
making from what is seen on the hoardings, I am neither * 
surprised nor shocked when a writer blandly states that _ 
““ many people only realise from looking at the posters that 7 


there is sueh a thing as modern and academic art.” From 
Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer, an Anglo-American artist who (Bodley Head). Designed by John Hassall. 


is himself one 
of the most 
skilful and 
successful of 
contemporary 
poster design- 
ers, has com- 
piled fasci- 
nating book 
about the art 
which he 
practises with 
rare know- 
~ Jedge-and- en-- 
thusiasm. He 
and col- 
laborator, Mr. 
R. A. Stephens 
who writes on 
the origin and. 
evolution of 
posters, tell us’ 
how the art of 
the_ hoarding, 
has developed 
from the old 
signboards 
which were in: 
use in ancient) 


Egypt, in 
Greece and in 
From The Art of the Poster CHINESE THEATRE POSTER, Rome, how in 
Arranged and Edited by E. McKnight Kauffer 17TH CENTURY ; 
(Cecil Palmer). 


(British Museum). 1761 Louis XV 
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From The Hidden Player WRaAPPER DESIGN. 
By Alfred Noyes 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


decreed that signboards could be allowed to be hung only 
if fixed flat against the wall, and how towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century the signboard, fallen into disuse, 


was replaced by the printed poster. Though a stimulating ~ 


if brief account of its genesis is thus given, the book does not 
claim to be a history of the poster ; indeed the text consists 
of less than fifty pages, while the admirable illustrations, 
many of them reproduced in colours, run to more than 
a hundred and fifty ; the volume is rather an album of 
poster art, with helpful historical and critical comments, 
an album. which shows us not only a selection of the most 
notable posters done in the present 
and in the immediate past, but also 
examples. of other works of art 
which have had an influence on 
poster designing. 

What are the qualities which the 
ideal poster should possess? Mr. 
Kauffer tells us that 


“the aim of the Poster should be to 
present a summary of the set of facts 
to be advertised, and to group and in- 
terpret them in such a manner that 
they will be quickly grasped by the 
spectator and remain impressed upon 
his memory.” 

He also reminds us that the poster 
is ‘‘ more strictly commissioned than 
most other work,’’ the advertiser 
usually insisting that “ all essential 
detail be incorporated in the design 
and also that the design be such as 
will appeal to the public.’’ Speaking 
for myself, I believe that this is no 
bad thing for the artist ; the poster 
designer is working under conditions 
similar to those which obtained 
when the Church was the great 


patron of art ; under these conditions (Appleton). 
78 


Mr. Vivian GILBERT, ‘ 1 
Author of ‘* The Romance of the Last Crusade” ism are not enough in themselves. 


From The Three Hostages Wrapper DEsiGn. 
By John Buchan 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


the Primitives worked and produced masterpieces, both 
original and personal, though they accorded scrupulously 
to the specifications exacted by the employers. Given the 
necessary talent, both the Old Master and the modern 
poster designer seem to work at their best within the 
limits set by the commands of another. 

And there is yet another point in which a certain analogy 
can be traced between the poster designer and the Primitive. 
Mr. Stephens tells us: 


““Mere pictorial description is too complicated to be an 
effective means of attracting public attention, and, on the other 
hand, however well done, is too far from 
the reality to catch the charm of the 
real objects. The use of symbols in a 
definite order and in accordance with the 
principles of spacing, composition and 
design . . . tends towards an ornamental 
whole ; and in my opinion ornament is 
the final stage of all decorative art, of 
which poster-designing is a branch. . . . 
The absolute necessity for simplicity of 
design, and consequently the great part 
which line plays in poster-designing, 
makes a tendency towards ornament 
inevitable.” 


Now what is said here about 
ornament may be taken for granted 
because, whatever else it may do, 
“the motive and end of any art 
whatever is to make a pattern,” as 
R. L. S. told us long ago; but the 
Primitive and the poster designer 
certainly join hands in their “ use of 
symbols in a definite order.’’ We 
have waded through an era of 
“realism’’ and naturalism’’ in 
art, and at the end of it we have 
discovered that realism and natural- 


We want ideas also, and all past 
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experience and history go 
to teach us that in pictorial 
art ideas are expressed 
with the greatest beauty 
and simplicity by means 
of symbols. The poster 
designer of necessity is 
obliged to be both simple 
and symbolic, and though 
there are good and bad 
posters—just as there are 
good ‘and bad pictures in 
the Academy or any- 
where else—generally 
speaking the posters of 
to-day are not only good 
in themselves but are 
exercising a healthy in- 
fluence upon art because 
they are teaching more 
and more people to recog- 
nise that the goal of 
pictorial art is, not the 
clever imitation of visible 
objects, but expression. 
Mr. Walter Shaw 
Sparrow’s book ‘‘ Adver- 
tising and British Art” 
is also to a great extent 
an album of contemporary 
posters, many of which 
are beautifully reproduced 
in colours, and while it is 
limited in that it is con- 
fined to British art and 
therefore excludes Conti- 
nental examples, in 
another respect it has a 
wider survey than Mr. 
Kauffer’s volume, because 
it pays attention to press 
and other drawings done 


From The Three of Clubs 
By Valentine Williams 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


From Jill The Outsider 
By Christine Chaundler 


(Cassells). 
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for commercial purposes. 
Mr. Sparrow’s main object 
is to show what artists 
have done for the reform 
of advertising, and inci- 
dentally he has many 
bright and_ stimulating 
things to say on the ethics 
of advertising. His en- 
thusiastic advocacy of 
posters, however, and his 
stringent but justified 
criticism of the poor 
standard of drawing 
revealed in some illustra- 
tions for advertisements 
in the newspapers, have 
led him to take up a 
biased and unfair attitude 
towards press advertising 
in general. He tends to 
be altogether too whole- 
sale in his condemnation 
of newspaper advertise- 
ments and omits to state 
obvious arguments in 
their defence. Anybody 
‘with a slight knowledge of 
the cost of production is 
aware that the price paid 
for a periodical does not 
cover the paper and 
printing: the public is 
the gainer by advertise- 
ments which permit it to 
obtain more value for its 
money. Neither is it 
accurate to say: 


“We do not buy journals 
and magazines in order to 
see what familiar traders 
wish to sell their supplies.” 


Wrapper DesiIGn. 
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From The Early History of the North Riding 
By Wim. Edwards, M.A. 
(Brown). 

Every day there are dozens of people who, whether they 
want to buy a new house or a new dress, purchase some 
journal primarily to study the advertisements. Mr. 
Sparrow rather spoils his case by his unsound attack on 
the ethics of newspaper advertising, for so long as he keeps 
to the esthetic side of the question the facts are on his side. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


AS MEN SOW. 
By ROBERT BRYMER. 7s. 6d. (Foulis.) 

Written by somebody who is evidently familiar with 
daily life at a great northern mill. The talks between 
Savile, the master, and his men strike us as being most 
natural. One of the best things in this sincere but 
occasionally amateurish story, is the sketch of Mr. Pressem, 
the traveller, who for so long fails to get one order from 


Savile. ‘‘ His face always glowed as though freshly 
massaged. In his speech he was imperative, glib, 
loquacious. . . . But Mr. Pressem lacked initiative. In 


his bag were his samples, in his head the recitation concern- 
ing them, and the recitation without variation was reeled 
off at every interview.’ Nevertheless, Pressem became 
London manager to the millionaire. Mr. Brymer well 
understands certain ingredients of a novel that are invari- 
ably pleasing. People like to read of a diligent dis- 
appointed man coming to a good position. They like to 
read of two brothers, one black, one white in 
character. They enjoy the tangled threads of a 
crime. Mr. Brymer shows promise, but he must 
not let his love-making be quite so old-fashioned 
and so stilted. 


JILL THE OUTSIDER. 
By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 2s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

The position of Jill when, after being 
brought up by two maiden aunts, in a 
quiet, well-ordered household, she was sud- 
denly plunged into the midst of a large family 
of romping, lively cousins, was not exactly a 
happy one. Not that they were unkind to her, 
but she was utterly unable to do any of the 
things they did, tennis, swimming, cricket, or any 
of the other outdoor delights. Whatever Jill 
attempted calamaties were sure to follow, until 
a day when the youngest of the cousins, the 
twins, were caught in a burning building, it was [{ 
then that Jill had a chance to show what she 
was capable of. Her bravery and skill earned 


From The Shifting Sands of Algeria 
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their genuine admiration 
and her happiness in the 
household was _ assured. 
Her dormant gift for the 
violin was discovered and 
all went merrily henceforth. 
All girls will feel a real 
sympathy with Jill and 
rejoice when the better un- 
derstanding was arrived at. 


ROMAN YORK: 
THE LEGIONARY 
HEADQUARTERS 
AND COLONIA 
OF EBORACUM. 


By Gorpon HomME, with 
the co-operation of 


WALTER E. COLLINGE, 
M.Sc. 12s. 6d. (Ernest 
Benn.) 

THE EARLY 


HISTORY OF THE 
NORTH RIDING. 


MorTHAM PEEL Tower, By WILLIAM EDWARDs, 
GooFREY BINGLEY. M.A. 10s. 6d. (London 
Brown.) 

Any book now published on the Roman chapter of 
British history reckons with Sir A. Quiller-Couch. One 
takes it up eagerly to see what it lends to his argument, 
so strongly urged in the Cambridge lectures, for the non- 
Teutonic origin of English verse. Does it help one to 
see how the great Mediterranean culture, spreading in our 
remote island for 400 years, must have taken such root 
that it left enduring aptitudes in the mingled blood of 
Englishmen ? For if not, what can explain the three 
great facts that the true lyric note of our verse was caught 
later from the troubadours of Provence, that we adopted 
easily the Roman law, and that as a colonising race we are 
the sole successors of the Romans? Is it possible to 
conceive, with any gift of historic imagination, that when 
the last legion was withdrawn four centuries were wiped 
out ? 

The Teutonists, who have had too much of their own 
way in the schools for thirty years or more, assume too 
easily that this or something like it happened. Rome 
they still say did not truly colonise ; her soldiers occupied. 
The distinction implies too much. It ignores the fact that 
certain legions were here for 300 years or so, and makes 
too little of their doings, which were vastly more than 
warlike. The truer thing to say is that Rome colonised, 
but with a difference. Her authority and most of her 
work were indeed wiped out in Britain; but Latin blood 


REFLECTIONS AT 


By Cherry Kearton TouGsourT. 


(Arrowsmith). 
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From The Master Builders 
By S. B. Macy 
(Longmans). 


had run in our hybrid veins long before 1066, and with it 
we had accepted ideas, ways and words—lasting things. 
It was not alone the after-contact with France that made 
us welcome the Renaissance in a non-Teutonic spirit, 
specially English. This begins to be granted now. Only— 
what of the North, settled by Norsemen and Danes as well 
as by Angles, and always held by Rome before their time 
with special difficulty ? : 

Mr. Gordon Home's 
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Chain doubtless remained Brigantian to the end 
in spite of roads—in the sense that Wales was 
intractable to Deva (Chester); but in repeated 
crises York seemed to Rome a more important 
place than, say, London. What one chiefly looks 
for, and finds in significant data, is all the 
evidence of permanent comfort and established 
culture that made up life between those crises. 
There was country life with its villas ; there were 
masons, goldsmiths and other craftsmen ; there 
were busy marts. The notion that all this was 
alien receives no support. Mr. Home holds that 
the Brigantes were ‘“‘a comparatively civilised 
race, exceedingly formidable in war’’ ; and once 
overcome they began to assimilate Roman ideas. 
One keeps in mind that, right down from 
Hadrian’s time, the legions were locally recruited ; 
and that until 343 Britain escaped all continental 
disturbances in the Empire, remaining prosperous. 

Mr. Gordon Home’s work is rich in scholarly 
comment and imagination. That of Mr. Edwards 
is a schoolmaster’s handsome compilation, of 
wider historical range if not very thoughtful and 
original. Both books are illustrated well. But 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch would have fault to find 
with Mr. Home’s English. ‘‘ They would have 
done’’ for ‘“‘ they probably did” is a French 
idiom, and occurs often enough in ‘‘ Roman 
York ”’ to get on one’s nerves. 

KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, 


THE MASTER BUILDERS. 

By S. B. Macy. 5s. (Longmans.) 
The idea of re-issuing this helpful little book 
of Mrs. Macy’s is a very good one; by resetting 


WALL oo Damascus the type into a more handy form and leaving 


out only a few of the illustrations, the publishers 

are able to. offer it at this reasonable price, an 

opportunity which Sunday School teachers and 
all workers among children will be glad to take advantage 
of. This particular work of Mrs. Macy’s (who has written 
several similar books) deals with the Acts of the Apostles, 
and tells the story of those chapters in simple, childlike 
and at the same time appealing language. The eight 
illustrations included also serve to bring the lessons more 
clearly home to the child-mind. 


book on “ Roman 
York” and Mr. William 
Edwards’s “ Early 
History of the North 
Riding ’’ sharpen one’s 
notions, help to correct 
one’s perspective, and 
sum up ably a romantic 
body of knowledge in 
readiness for the coming 
work of air photo- 
giaphy and digging. 
All sorts of adjust- 
ments have to be made. 
But it is recorded 
history that two 
emperors died and three 
were proclaimed = at 
Eboracum ; and in Mr. 
Home’s consiaered and 
ingenious book there 
is nothing to shake the 
opinion that, in Roman 
times, that castra was 
as important as any IU 
other and, like others, Fyom The Cornish Coast and Moors 
a real seat of civilisa- By A. T. Folliott-Stokes 
tion. The Pennine (Stanley Paul). 


Newauay. 


See 67. 
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From The Truth at Last 


From Charles Hawtrey. CHARLES HAWTREY 


Edited by Somerset Maugham 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


MOCKBEGGAR. 
By LauRENCE W. MEYNELL. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

Mr. Meynell leaves his readers to do rather too much. 
They have to brood over his matter, recast it in their 
imaginations, discard a deal that is extravagant or frivolous, 
sort and resort his ‘‘ gentle folk of degree,’ in order to 
find the story and the sense. Much is conveyed in spasms, 
as it were, in erratic and devious talking. We have glimpses 
and flashes of a volatile West London in the years of the 
war and of what is here called the Peace to end peace. 
There are rounds of dinners, suppers and other revels, 
all in a realm which seems half of fantasy bordered by 
nightmare. What we see of music-hall life and of Fleet 
Street adds, more or less, to the frenzy. The cleverness 
of sundry conversations would be more effective if the 
offering as a whole had been pruned of inanity. A deal 
of the character is potentially interesting, but the orbits 
and interactions are eccentric. The crises and tragedies 
cannot have grave effect in this region of frivolity and 
topsy-turvydom. Mr. Meynell’s abilities await artistic 
exercise. If the book is just elaborate frolic designed to 
attract attention, as a prelude to serious labour, the 
experiment is risky, apart from the lack of dignity involved. 


HIM A MONTH TO LIVE. 


THE MAN IN THE BROWN SUIT. 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

Though it is as ingenious as that brilliant story, “The 
Mysterious Affair at Styles,” this new novel of Miss Christie’s 
is not so ingeniously constructed ; it relies too easily on 
coincidences in the working out of the plot. When you 
have said that you have no further fault to find with it. 
For in spite of such coincidences ‘‘ The Man in the Brown 
Suit’ captures your interest and retains it. From the 
moment when Anne Beddingfield sees the stranger on the 
tube railway platform gaze with sudden terror at some 
person who is behind her and leap down on the rails, 


“ NEvER Sav DiE”—HOLMAN CLARK, 


AND JOHN 


C.LuLOw. THE TWO DOCTORS GIVE 


From The House of the Arrow 


with fatal consequences, to the time when, 
after a swift succession of adventures, in which 
she plays the part of amateur detective, Anne 
untangles the mystery and unveils the master 
criminal, the reader’s keenness on the trail is 
never allowed to flag. There are improba- 
bilities, but there are delightful touches of 
humour and enough of clever characterisation 
and surprise and excitement to atone for these. 
For sheer entertainment ‘“ The Man in the 
Brown Suit ”’ is capital reading. 


THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


From CHARLES HAWTREY. Edited by SOMER- 
SET MAUGHAM. 21s. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


_ These Memoirs are what one might have 
known the Memoirs of Charles Hawtrey would 
be — genial, humorous, touched with the 
charm of his delightful personality. He in- 
terests you in his childhood and his school- 
days; when he gets beyond these his recollec- 
tions are divided between what he has seen 
and done on the stage and on the turf, and 
the many famous men and women he has met 
who have been associated with either or both. 
He writes with such liveliness and so much of 
witty comment that even if you know noth- 
ing of racing he keeps you vividly, sometimes 
excitedly interested in what he has to tell of 
it, and his theatrical reminiscences make one of 
the most interesting and entertaining of recent 
additions to our knowledge of the plays and 
players of his time. Mr. Somerset Maugham 
furnishes a brilliant little character study by 
way of introduction, and the volume is admir- 
ably illustrated. 


WrapPER Desicn. 


By A, E. W. Mason + 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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FICTION 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


THE THREE MULLA MULGARS 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. With Il/lustrations 
by J. A. SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net 
A new Illustrated Edition at a popular price. 


THE PLASTIC AGE (4 NEW IMPRESSION) 
By PERCY MARKS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
Everyone is reading this controversial novel of 
University life. 

ROBINETTA 
By BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS. Crown 8vo. 

7s. Od. net 


BOOKS 


A brilliant new novel. 

“It is seldom one finds in a first book such a 
mastery of those essentials that go to the making 
of a really great novel, such as ‘ Robinetta.’”’ 


Bristol Times 
PAUL MALSIS 
By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY, Author of “ The Mill- 
master,”’ “‘ The Weaving of the Shuttle.’’ 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


POETRY 


THE GROVE AND OTHER POEMS 
By JOHN FREEMAN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net 


THE STRICKEN PEASANT AND OTHER 
POEMS 

By C. HENRY WARREN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

3s. Od. net 


THE SILVER BRIDE AND OTHER POEMS 
By PHYLLIS MEGROZ. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


3s. Od. net 

POEMS 
By JOSEPH BRADDOCK. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. Od. net 


DORA WORDSWORTH; HER BOOK 
By FRANK MORLEY. With fascimiles. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, Gilt. 7s. Od. net 


TALES FROM THE MAHABHARATA 
Being episodes of the great Indian Epic rendered 
into English verse. By STANLEY RICE. With 
Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustrations by 
FRANK PaPE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net 


THE ROYAL MARTYR 
By CHARLES W. COIT. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 10s. 6d. net 
A study of the Life of King Charles I. 


REMINISCENCES OF A K.C.: Theatrical 


and Legal 
By SYLVAIN MAYER, Wéith Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. Od. net 


THE STORY OF HAMLET AND HORATIO 
Demy 8vo. Gloth Gilt. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 720 pages. 24S. net 
A new and original study of the probable 
authorship of ‘‘ Hamlet,” written by a close 
student of that play, who has devoted many years 
to the working out of his theory. 


HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED 
By the Rr. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
“To our knowledge it is the best book of its kind.” 
Manchester Guardian 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL IDEALS 
By PAUL KING, M.A. Grown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net 


A portion of this Essay has been broadcasted from 
London (2L0). 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application 
London : 


21, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 


From 


BRENTANO’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


Fiction 


FISH AND ACTORS 


By GRAHAM Sutton. Author of ‘Who Travels 
Alone.” 7/6 


Dealing with life among the strolling players and “ fit-up" companies 
in Ireland. Written by an author who has lived this life. 


PORTO BELLO GOLD 


By ArtHuR D. HowpeEn Situ. Author of “The 


Doom Trail.’’ 7/6 
Without doubt this book will be much in demand this winter. The 
author, already famous for his adventure stories, has written a prelude 


to R. L. Stevenson’s *‘ Treasure Island.” Most of Stevenson's well- 
known characters again appear. 


RAGTIME 


By Ernest Pascat. Author of ‘‘ The Dark Swan.” 


7/6 net 
Where novels are discussed ‘‘ Ragtime ” will find its place. Its theme 
is, can nothing but ‘‘ ragtime’ come from America? The story of 
the struggle of a musician not to degrade his music—but there is 
a Delilah, 
ANONYMOUS. 7/6 net 


The many rumours during the War of the leakage of secret information 
through members of Society have been embodied into a most exciting 
and intriguing novel. 


MRS. PHELP’S HUSBAND 


By ADRIANA SPADONI. Author of the ‘‘ Noise of 
the World.” 7/6 net 


Both husband and wife are forty before they marry. The inefficient 
husband finds he has married a dynamo. 


SORROW IN SUNLIGHT 


By RonALpD FIRBANK. 7/6 net 


A delightful study by this well-known author of a negro family in their 
transit from the backwoods to Society. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 
BUCOLEON 7/6 net 


Another great adventure story by Arthur D. Howden Smith. 


Non Fiction 


YANG KUEI-FEL, the most famous beauty of China 


By Mrs. Wu Lien TEx. 8/6 net 


Yang Kuei-Fei was the favourite of one of the greatest Emperors of the 
Tang Dynasty. The story of a great lover—a Chinese Cleopatra. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE AND HER 
COURT 


By ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE. 12/6 


The Renaissance in Italy ; its romance and cruelty, pomp and misery, 
its masterpieces of art, and its secret crimes. 


UNDER THE RED FLAG 


By RicHarp Eaton. 10/6 net 
The author visited Russia as the special correspondent of the Daily 


ail. He was arrested as a spy and condemned to death. His 
experiences make a thrilling narrative. 


OUR BEST POETS 


By THEODORE MAYNARD. 7/6 net 


A book of challenging statements. Among the poets discussed are 
G. K. Chesterton, Walter de la Mare, W. H. Davies, H. Belloc, J. C. Squire, 
J. Masefield, Laurence Binyon. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND MAN’S 
UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVES 


By ANDRE Tripon. Author of ‘‘ Psychology and 
7/6 


Love.” 
The work of a man who is nd mere theorist but a practising psycho- 


analyst, rich in experience and noted for his successful treatment of 
difficult cases. 


Write for complete list and to 
receive future announcements. 


BRENTANO’S LTD., 2, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS. 
Retold by Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 3s. 6d. (Pearson.) 


In these days of “‘ wireless,’’ when the operas are brought 
within the reach of thousands who probably would not 
hear them otherwise, this little book should be useful in 
enabling them to be better understood. Mrs. Wrench 
takes seventeen of the best known separately, ranging 
from the story of Lohengrin used by Wagner in 1848, which 
is well over 600 years old, to ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,’ ‘‘ Pag- 
liacci,’’ etc., of comparatively modern date, telling of their 
chief characters, the romances, passions and problems that 
are so often lost sight of in the delight of the wonderful 
music with which they are associated, prefacing each with 
interesting notes on the composers and some of their 
famous pieces, and giving the dates on which they were 
first produced. The illustrations include a typical scene 
from each opera. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL SIR O’MOORE CREAGH, 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


With an introduction and notes by Major-GENERAL SIR 
CHARLES E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. 24s. (Hutchinson.) 
Member of an old Irish-Gaelic family which for centuries 
has followed no other profession save that of arms, young 
Creagh passed out of Sandhurst in 1866 and was gazetted 
Ensign in the 95th Foot, now the 2nd Battalion of the 
Sherwood Foresters. Four years later he joined the 
Indian Army, in which he remained for the next forty-five 
years, winning his V.C. in the Afghan War, taking part 
in the China Expedition and crowning his career by holding 
the position of Commander-in-Chief from 1909 to 1915. 
His ‘‘ Autobiography,’ which unfortunately he did not 
live to see published, gives some very interesting details of 
the life of cadets and officers in the sixties. Beer was the 
only drink allowed at Sandhurst ; but it was sold in un- 
limited quantities and was exceedingly strong. Cribbing 
was considered legitimate for those candidates entering 
for a purehase commission, but was taboo for those sitting 
for a nominated one. Indian history and languages 


From Unparliamentary Papers Hooker: “LiFe’s 
By Reginald Berkeley VERY HARD.” 
Illustrated by Bohun Lynch 
(Cecil Palmer). 


From Stories of Famous “SHE ONLY REPLIED 
Operas MECHANICALLY ‘YES, 

Retold by Mrs. Stanley Wrench YEs, TO ALL HIS 
(Pearson). ENRAPTURED AND 


POETICAL SPEECHES” 
(“Tales of Hoffman”). 


received no attention whatsoever at the Royal Military 
College ; and this neglect prevailed right down to 1914. 
As for the army into which the successful cadets passed, it 
occupied much the same position as it had held in the 
Peninsular War, being completely detached from the life 
of the nation. The privates were badly treated, badly 
paid, subject to a draconian discipline and completely 
illiterate ; while among the officers, in those old days in 
which no “ confidential reports ’’ were made, “ ragging ”’ 
was a necessary disciplinary measure, instituted for the 
purpose of compelling the bounder to send in his papers. 
To the Cardwell reforms which laid the foundation of that 
small regular army which helped to check the initial German 
advance, General Creagh pays due tribute ; and indeed all 
through his book, whether he is describing his father’s 
tenantry in County Clare or the sanitary conditions of a 
modern Chinese village, he deserves the compliment which 
Dr. Johnson paid to his nation: he is always “ fair.” 
When readers start on his life story they will admire 
Sir O’Moore both as soldier and author ; when they finish 
it they will almost seem to have lost a friend. 


THREE OF A KIND. 


By EMMELINE Morrison. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


” 


Since the publication of her first novel, ‘‘ Good Grain,”’ 
which won the £500 prize in Messrs. John Long’s competi- 
tion, Miss Emmeline Morrison’s name has been constantly 
before the public. This is her fifth book and will doubt- 
less be a popular one, because even those who may despise 
her principal characters and shake their heads over her 
sequence of coincidences will have to admit that she can 
tell a good story. People who are not too particular 
about style and the handling of words, and not too sensitive 
concerning the moral fibre of men and women, will be 
interested in the adventures of Heather Dene, but Miss 
Morrison has yet to learn that it is not enough to tell a 
good story; she should also win her readers’ sympathy 
for some of the people she writes about. 
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THE UNSEEN HAND. 


By ‘“ VALENTINE.” 7s. 6d. 


(Jarrolds.) 


The author of ‘‘ Tons of Money ”’ provides a very different 
sort of entertainment in this story of crime and mystery. 
The fascinating idler, Dick Royston, is suspected by the 
girl who loves him of being a German spy—and one must 
admit she has excellent grounds for suspicion. Captain 
Arthur Nazing, D.S.O., her acknowledged lover, is a man 
of more creditable repute ; but while she admires and is 
proud of him, she feels a far greater tenderness for the 
man she cannot trust and who wilfully defies her efforts to 
reform him. She follows him to an empty house and 
comes upon a group of spies meeting in secret—among 
them Grunderwald, a famous German spy who was sup- 
posed to have been shot during the war. A great fear 
comes into her heart—is Royston, master of disguise 
and brilliant actor, really the terrible Grunderwald in 
masquerade ? The murder of her father’s chauffeur begins 
to bring an amazing and confusing state of affairs to an 
end. This is a most ingenious tale and should be one of 
the most popular of Messrs. Jarrold’s series of monthly 
Mystery Novels. 


THE REBUILDING 
OF RURAL 
ENGLAND. 


By MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


‘““ The main idea underlying this book,’”’ says Mr. Ford- 
ham, “‘ is to adopt the policy which was carried out by the 
Society of Friends in dealing with the problems that arose 
in the reconstruction of the devastated White Russian 
villages which now form part of East Poland. This policy 
was based on what is, to many of this generation, a new 
conception of life. It depended on two simple principles : 
the first, to make intellect the servant of the spirit; the 
second, on the material side of life, to make money the 
servant of wealth.”’ Mr. Fordham attacks the key position 
held in agriculture by the financier and the middleman, 
and outlines a scheme whereby these may be eliminated. 
Roughly summarised that scheine represents a partial 
return to the medieval Guild system, the author’s proposals 
providing for a Land Council for each parish, a Federation 
of Councils for each county and a national Chamber of 
Agriculture, representative of the Federations and re- 
sponsible to Parliament. Mr. Fordham is an idealist and a 
very agreeable one. But he has a wide knowledge of 
agriculture both in England and abroad, and never loses 
contact with hard realities. Apart from the value of his 
own constructive suggestions, the book contains much of 
interest, including an admirable summary of agricultural 
history in England and some pleasant tales, or ‘‘ parables,” 
drawn from the author’s own experience and illustrative 
of his arguments. 


PETER WAS 
MARRIED. 


By GRANVILLE STREET. (Putnams.) 


This study of a clergyman, Peter Remington, is sympa- 
thetically drawn, and shows how a conscientious man 
fights antagonism and the gossip of his parish, and the 
discouragement of his wife, and wins the chance of a 
happy future. The character of his wife, Laura, is minutely 
observed, and she is made to seem natural in spite of 
her cruelty. Covering a wide range—in scene and action 
and thought—the book deals with many of the problems 
that agitate humanity—war, sex, religion. Peter may, 
or may not, occasionally annoy you—when he is too 
skittishly boyish (for instance, the Shepherd’s pie incident, 
page 24), but at all events he will interest you. For his 
problems are the problems of many, though his solutions 
are the solutions of few. 
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THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE CHATER COLLECTION 
PICTURES relating to CHINA, HONG- 
KONG, MACAO, 1655-1860. With Historical 
and Descriptive Letterpress by JAMES 
ORANGE, Author of “Japanese Lacquer,” 

“Bizen Ware,” etc. 


18 pictures in colour, 240 pictures in black-and-white. 
Limited Edition. Royal 4to. £7 75. net. 


21s. net each 


Illustrated Books 


Places and Personalities 
MARGOT ASQUITH 
To Lhasa in Disguise 
Dr. W. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN 


Men and Horses I have known 
THe Hon. GEORGE LAMBTON 


Life’s Little Day Mrs. STIRLING 
Confessions of the Marquis de Castellane 


Round the World with Rod and Rifle 
Major P. M. STEWART 


Romantic Spain GRACE ELSNER 


Illustrated 15s. net 
Men and Mansions HAROLD SPENDER 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
Roving Shafts (Poems) INGO SIMON 


Limited edition of 350 copies 
The Book of Noble Dogs 


Illustrated 


10s. 6d. net 


ESTELLE ROSS 
75. 6d. net 


The Wind and the Rain THOMAS BURKE 


75. Od. net 
Clydesdale A. MacCALLUM SCOTT 
Illustrated 75. Od. net 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net each 


Elaine at the Gates W. B. MAXWELL 
2nd Impression. Author of “ Spinster of this Parish.” 


Twenty and Three Stories 
TWENTY & THREE AUTHORS 


Ways that are Wary L. pe BRA 


Who Killed Diana? HARRINGTON HEXT 
Author of “ No. 87.” 


THE “ HOME GARDEN” BOOKS 


New volumes by A. J. MACSELF 
THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITOR 


35. net 
A REAL ABC OF GARDENING 6s. net 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 6s. net 


Complete list of titles and full particulars on application 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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last eight or nine 
years he has lived 
at Mungeranie 
among the Won- 
konguru and their 
neighbours, of 
whose country, 
habits, customs 
and beliefs this 
book treats. Dr. 
Horne obtained 
the esteem of some 
of the natives 
through his 
surgical skill on 
their behalf. 
Much of the in- 
formation here 
given was obtained 
at first hand from 
the natives who 
tell stories of the 
days when the first 
explorers came to 
their land. The 
value of this 
information is 


From With Stefansson in the Arctic 
By Harold Noice 
(Harrap). 


WITH STEFANSSON IN 
THE ARCTIC. 


By Harotp Noice. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


It does not fall to the lot of many youths of nineteen to 
find themselves suddenly on the staff of a famous Arctic 
explorer. Having indulged in numerous dreams, lion- 
hunting in Africa, exploring the Amazon, prospecting for 
gold in Bolivia, etc., Harold Noice eventually fell in with 
a moving-picture photographer bound for the Arctic, and 
through the defection of their plans found himself stranded 
at Nome. Once there it was natural the Arctic should 
call, and this book is the narrative of the first two years 
spent under the leadership of Stefansson, whom they were 
lucky enough to come across after he had been missing 
for eighteen months. 
man that the author gives and all tends to prove the truth 
of his claims that even Arctic exploration 
can be reduced to simple rules, almost 
eliminating dangers and hardships. ‘‘ Ad- Fr 
venture is a sign of blundering incom- 
petence,”” he says. Naturally this book is 
free from the usual technicalities of the 
experienced explorer, but gives very vivid 
pictures of their life and surroundings, and 
we look forward with pleasure to an account 
of the author’s experiences as ethnologist 
of his own expedition to the Coronation 
Gulf country which immediately followed 
the present trip. 


SAVAGE LIFE IN 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By G. Horne, V.D., M.A., M.D., Ch.B., 
and G. AISTON. 
18s. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Aiston, of the Mounted Police, has 
spent more than twenty years among 
the aborigines as their protector. For the 


It is a fascinating picture of this 


apparent when 
we learn that 
it is stored with 
men eighty or 
ninety years of age and the opportunity for col- 
lecting it will soon be gone for ever. The scene for the 
story is set in the descriptive chapter on Lake Eyre District 
and the Gibbers, the wind-swept plains composed of dull 
orange-red stones from which the sand has been chased, 
and which lie as tightly packed as tesselated pavements. 
On this thirsty waste the Government has put down bores 
at 35 mile intervals; on an average a bore goes down 
4,000 feet before reaching water, which comes up at the 
rate of a million gallons a day, and is boiling hot. Warn- 
ing of floods on the way comes two or three years before- 
hand. In camp life the dogs are the most noticeable 
feature, each man possessing eight or ten, though there is 
not enough food for half that number. The owners 
are extremely kind to the dogs, who snuggle into 
the warmest places in the blankets or by the fire. 
There are over ninety illustrations in the book, and a 
splendid map. 


A Group OF ALASKAN Eskimos. 


From Savage Life in Central Australia 
By G. Horne and G. Aiston 
(Macmilian). 


Rain-Makina. 
Fig. 79. 
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From SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S List 


A New Novel by ETHEL SIDGWICK 
LAURA 


Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net 
THESE WERE MUSES 
By MONA WILSON. 7/6 net 


OTHER PEOPLE’S FIRES 
By ISABEL BUTCHART. 5/~ net 


FRENCH POEMS OF TO-DAY 


An Anthology of Modern French Poetry, con- 
taining 120 Poems, chosen from the work of 53 
Authors. Compiled by de V. PAYEN-PAYNE 
and ISABELLE H. CLARKE. With Biographical 
Notes. Cr. 8vo. 5/~ net 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN : First Steps 
in Listening 
By MURIEL STORR. Demy 8vo. 6/~ net 


THE BIOLOGY OF FLOWERING 
PLANTS 
By MACGREGOR SKENE, D.Sc. Demy 8vo, 


pp. xii, 523. With illustrations in the text and 
half-tones. 16/- net 


STANLEY PAUL’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


3, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


9 NEW FICTION VOLUMES 


LOVE WITHOUT FRIENDSHIP 
J. Leale 


7/6 net 
GINGER John de Mere ‘ 
= net 
THE EVERLASTING HILLS 
Viola Larkins 
THE VALLEY OF DREAMS 
H. Krogman 
A CROOK’S DAUGHTER 
W. H. Smith 
3/6 net 
FOILED TWICE 
Acton Thomas 
SIN OF GEHAZI 
Charlotte Measham aids 
MAIDS, MEN AND MIRTH 
Yorick Minor’”’ 
WHERE WE PITCHED OUR 
CARAVAN 
Kathleen B. Marsden 
2/6 net 


Catalogue post free on application 
Above books may be ordered of any Bookseller or Library 


THE GERMAN SECRET SERVICE 


By Coronet W. NICOLAI (Chief of the German 
Intelligence Department during the War). Translated 
by GEORGE RENwicK (Daily Chronicle Special Cor- 
respondent). Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


In addition to. Colonel Nicolai’s revelations, the book contains the full 
story of the greatest espionage drama of modern times. 


THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS 


By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. Demy 8vo. With 
over 150 half-tone illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. Second 
large edition now ready. 

Extract from a two-page review by Mr. Ricuarp Kinc in “ The Tatler.”— 
“ One of the most delightful books about Cornwall that I have ever read. If 
you have ever been to Cornwall, you should read this book ; or, if you have 
never been but possibly may go, then I know no finer introduction. The 
illustrations alone—and there are very many—should prove a kind of compel- 
ling invitation. For me, they gav¢ the finishing touches to a book which I 
thoroughly enjoyed from beginning to end.” 


THE STORY OF THE SAVOY OPERA 


A record of Events and Productions. 

By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD, for 30 years one of 
the chief writers on the Eva. With an Introduction by 
THe Ricut Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., with full 
casts and particulars of all Plays done at the Opera 
Comique and Savoy Theatre down to the year 1909. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Second edition, 


“Most of the books which we have had about Gilbert and Sullivan have 
been good ; but this is one of the best of them.’’—Westminster Gazette 
*‘ A remarkable record from the inside—a capital book.’’—Gentlewoman 


SIMS REEVES. Fifty Years of Music in England. 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. Second edition. 
An excellent book.” —JJlustrated London News 
“A fine record of a great man and one that will stand for all time.”’"— 
The Sketch 
“* As a study of the musical history of England during the period of Reeves’s 
long and transcendent career as an interpretative artist, it is a book of the 
very highest value, destined to take an honoured place on the shelves of all 
interested in the subject of which it treats.”—Sunday Times 


THE MYSTERIOUS MEDIUM 
By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net 


Truth says :—*‘‘ A book that deserves the attention of all candid students 
of Spiritualism.” 


LATEST NOVELS. Cr. 8vo, 7/6 net each 


A Novel dealing with Life in Kenya Colony 


“ This novel is some way above the level of ‘ Kenya Mist.’ "—Daily News 


AN OUTPOST WOOING 


By NORA K. STRANGE. Second edition 


“ well-told story.”—ZJilustrated London News 
“ A straightforward and vigorous tale.”—The Times 
“A story which has moments of tense excitement.”—Sketch 


A STRONG MAN ARMED 
By BARTON SHAW. Second edition 


“ A first novel after the style of Rafael Sabatini. John of the Black Bands 
is the central figure in this gripping story. Mr. Shaw should go far as a writer 
of historical romances. He conjures up a past age before us, shakes the 
dust from the pages of history, and reveals them as a shining reality.”— 

W. H. Smith's Weekly Circular 

“ This romance of the Borgias and old Florence is sure of a hearty welcome. 
Good reading.’’—Liverpool Courier 
“ Full of exciting incidents.” —Truth 

“ The story is written with unflagging vigour.”—The Times 


THE VALLEY OF DESIRE 


By EDITH NEPEAN. 
“Since the days when Allen Raine came into the limelight with her Welsh 


romances, no writer of popular fiction has captivated the imagination of Welsh 
readers as Edith Nepean has done.”’"—North Wales Chronicle 


By the Author of “‘ The Call of Life,” last year’s success 


SURPLUS GOODS 
By V. TORLESSE MURRAY. 
The life stories of four girls under modern conditions. 


THE JUJU-MAN 
By the Author of ‘“‘ The Mystery of the Twin Rubies”’ 
Mr. ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON has chosen the 
Wilds of Africa for the background of this absorbing 
yarn. 


London : ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


STANLEY PAUL 6 CO., Ltd. 
8, Endsleigh Gardens, London, W.C.1 
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MAN BEFORE HISTORY. 
By Mary E. Boye. 3s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


It is a difficult feat to fill a book with information yet 
make it brief, simple and interesting. Facts, improperly 
handled, are so liable to become dull. In the hands of 
Miss Mary E. Boyle they never do that; she has a way 
of endowing her facts with life, and young students will 
find nothing in this account of ‘‘ Man Before History ”’ to 
bore them, but will probably make her modest little volume 
a jumping-off place for exploration into that unwearying 
and most fascinating of all subjects—ourselves. How we 
came to exist and what the world was like before human 
creatures inhabited it is always a captivating theme, and 
Miss Boyle herself has investigated it so thoroughly that 
she knows what to leave out and what to put in, where to 
make a casual illusion, where to lay emphasis. Her book 
is one any intelligent boy or girl would delight in; it has 
a quantity of illustrations, some photographs, some draw- 
ings, a few in colour. The animals that overran this globe 
and the men who slew and were slain by them, before 
any written record could be left, are described with as 
much detail as can be gathered from fossils, cave-paintings 
and ancient tools and weapons. We are carried right up 
to the period when language developed and man began to 
communicate by the spoken and written word. 


EIGHT PANES OF GLASS. 
By Ropert Simpson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This book is first of all a tour de force. An author who 
in his previous books, “‘ The Bite of Benin ’’ and ‘‘ Swamp 
Breath,’’ has taken for his setting the jungles and marshes 
of West Africa, now narrows the background of his plot 
to what can be seen through the eight panes of glass of an 
invalid’s window in a small Scottish village. And, further 


From Pink Sugar Wrapper DESIGN. 
The new novel by O. Douglas, just published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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From Marvels of Plant Life Fruit oF THE ARUM 


By C. Fitch Daglish, F.7.5. MACULATUM OR Cuckoo 
(Thornton Butterworth). Pint. 


to perplex us, Mr. Simpson gives his time to the drawing 
of his women that formerly he gave to his men. Janet 
Cromarty, with her quick wit, good sense, her earnest 
endeavour to assist Providence in working out the destinies 
of the people of Strathdarr, is well drawn and a readily 
recognisable type. Some of us have met her when there 
were not eight panes of glass between. But, admitting 
Mr. Simpson’s achievement, admiring his catholicity, we 
like him best in the jungle. For one thing West Africa 
is his own—in a sense it is still virgin soil for the novelist 
who knows his business—a Scottish village he shares with 
others. And when the others include Barrie and Ian 
Maclaren, comparisons begin. So, if Mr. Simpson will 
listen, this is just a word in his ear. We are not yet tired 
of West Africa. Benin has bitten us and the spell remains 
strong. 


MODERN LILLIPUT. 
By Davip ALEc WILson. 7s. 6d. net. (Daniel.) 


One must admire Mr. Wilson’s courage in endeavouring 
to bring up to date such a classic as ‘“‘ Gulliver’s Travels.”’ 
It is evident ‘‘ Gulliver’’ has gripped him so profoundly 
that he has felt compelled to show what a modern explorer 
might discover in a Lilliput of the present day. It was 
a tremendously big undertaking, but, all things considered, 
the author handles his scheme remarkably well, and there 
is much food for thought in his substantial and well written 
book. A book that has been twice suppressed by ‘‘ Dora ’”’ 
cannot but arouse interest, and the account of how the 
story came to be written and eventually published whets 
our appetites for the amazing “‘ history’”’ that follows. 
That it is a provocative book goes without saying. In 
Lilliput “all written laws are obsolete in twenty moons 
(the equivalent of twenty years), and justice is unfettered. 
Anyone can accuse anyone of anything wrong, and if 
the five elected men—if it is between men; or women, if 
between women; or both, if both sexes are involved— 
ascertain a wrong, they right it at discretion... .” It 
sounds risky, but perhaps, after all, not much more so 
than the way we do it now. 
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NELSON’S LIST 


The Northern Muse 


An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. Arranged by JOHN 
BUCHAN. Leather, 1§s, net; Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The choicest collection of our vernacular verse that has yet seen the 
light.""—Scotsman 


“An admirable anthology.”—Westminster Gazette 


The Bible for Youth 


Edited by Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L., and Rev. JAMES REID, 
M.A. Consists of a selected Bible text and a series of Notes and 
Introductions. Over 1,000 pages. India Paper, Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
Cloth. 6s, net. 


“ Admirable in every respect.”—Rev. Geo. H. Morrison, D.D. 


The Campaign 1812, and the Retreat 


from Moscow 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Fully illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
Ss. net. 
“ Glowing and vigorous prose . 


a lucid exposition.— Yorkshire Post 


Colour Planning of the Garden 


By GEORGE F. TINLEY, Associate-Editor Gardeners’ Chronicle ; 
THOMAS HUMPHREYS, Curator of the Birmingham Botanic Gardens : 
and W. IRVING, Foreman of the Herbaceous Department, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 50 Colour Plates. One vol., 82 2s. net. 


The Book of Decorative Furniture 


By EDWIN FOLEY. With roo Plates in Colour and 1,000 Text 
Illustrations. Cheaper Re-issue of this valuable work. Two vols. Cloth, 


£2 2s. net. 


“A noble work, nobly planned.”"—Manchester Courier 


Six Centuries of Painting 


By RANDALL DAVIES. With 50 Plates in Colour. A Re-issue of 
this standard work. One vol. Cloth, 21g, net. 


The Book of Dogs 


By G. W. KNOWLES. With 60 Illustrations. Describes all breeds 
of dogs, their points, and treatment. 3s, 6d. net. 
“ Specially useful to amateur dog owners.”"—Glasgow Herald 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 


RIDER’S NEW LIST 


THE PROBLEM OF ATLANTIS 
By LEWIS SPENCE. Demy 8vo. Cloth.  Illus- 


trated. 10s. 6d. net 
“Mr. Spence’s exposition of the ‘ Atlantean’ theory is the best yet put 
forward, based on much painstaking research.”—The Times 
“* Mr. Spence has at last solved at any rate a great part of the age-old problem 
of Temp e in The Referee 
“‘A book more fascinating than any novel, which cannot be neglected by 
any student of civilised man’s mysterious past.”—-The Bookman 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE ROSY CROSS 
By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE, Author of “A 
New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry,” etc., etc. Large 
Demy 8vo, 672 pp. Specially designed cover, cloth 
gilt, gilt tops. With sixteen full-page plates. 30s. net 

“‘ This volume contains more information and sounder scholarship than any 
book published upon the Fraternity, and renders unnecessary any further work 
upon its history.”—The Spectator 

“To this task he has brought an acute mind and amazing industry. Upon 
the whole subject Mr. Waite is much the greatest authority living.” 

—The Referee 
Ready October 15th 

VAMPIRES AND VAMPIRISM 

By DUDLEY WRIGHT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


4s. 6d. net 
This new edition of Mr. Dudley Wright's book on this fascinating subject 
has been revised and very greatly enlarged,many fresh instances being included. 


CRYSTAL GAZING: 
A Study in the History, Distribution, Theory and Practice of Scrying 
By THEODORE BESTERMAN. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 4s. 6d. net 
This book deals with the practice of crystal-gazing among all nations, and 
in all ages, and supplies valuable information with regard to the procedure of 
scrying, and the genesis of visions. The work is written in a thoroughly 
scholarly manner, and full bibliographical and subject indices are appended. 
THE SECRET OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
By ERNEST G. PALMER. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
3s. 6d. net 


A study of the Great Pyramid viewed as an ancient Temple of Initiation, 
this theory being substantiated by the comparison of numerous passages 
in the Book of the Dead in support of the hypothesis. 


Write for Rider's complete descriptive Catalogue. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


THE BODLEY HEAD LIST 


OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS of LIVINGSTONE 


Being the diaries and travel notes made by ALFRED 
DOLMAN. Edited by Joxun Irvine and illustrated 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d, net 

This interesting diary, which has just come to light, contains narratives 
of big-game shooting in Africa and the conditions of that country, 
from 1840 to 1848, when the writer (who was a personal friend of Moffat, 
Livingstone, and Mrs. Livingstone) met an untimely end at the age of 
twenty-four. 


ADVENTURES IN PERU 


By C. H. PRODGERS, Author of “ Adventures in 
Bolivia.”” Illustrated from the Author's original 
sketches and photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d, net 


Another book of travel experiences in the wilds of Peru by one of the 
most original and remarkable explorers of our time, whom Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham has called “A curious personality that might 
have stepped straight from the pages of Purchas or of Hakluyt.” 


THE WHITE DEVIL of the BLACK SEA 


By LEWIS STANTON PALEN, Collaborator with 
Dr. Ferdinand Ossendowski in ‘ Beasts, Men and 
Gods.”” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


An amazing, almost incredible, true story of persecution, adventure, 
and escape under the Bolshevik rule obtained directly from the ‘ White 
Devil "’ himself, a Russian aristocrat who is a sort of modern composite 
of Robin Hood, Don Quixote, and Captain Kidd, one of the dramatic 
figures of our generation, and perhaps the only man who beat the 
Bolsheviks and made them admit it. 


THE REVOLT OF THE ANGELS 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by Mrs. 
Witrrip Jackson. Illustrated in photogravure and 
black-and-white by Frank C. Papé. Uniform with 
the Illustrated edition of ‘“‘ At the Sign of the Reine 
Pédauque.”” Medium 8vo. 16s. net 


A masterpiece of modern literature illustrated by a powerful artist 
who has completely succeeded in conveying the outspoken satire and 
the fearless philosophy of the French master. 


THE RUBAIYAT of UMAR KHAIYAM 


Done into English from the French of J. B. NICOLAS, 
together with a reprint of the French text, by 
FREDERICK BARON CORVO. Illustrated in colour 
by HamzeH Carr. With an Introduction by E. 
HERON-ALLEN. Imperial 8vo. 21s, net 


A new edition of a remarkable French rendering of the poet, with 
distinctive illustrations in the Oriental manner. 


FIGURES IN MODERN LITERATURE 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY, Author of ‘I for One,” etc. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


Brilliant studies and supmeintians of modern authors, including Arnold 
Bennett, Walter de la Mare, Maurice Hewlett and W. W. Jacobs, by 
the well-known essayist and critic. 


ON AN ENGLISH SCREEN 


By JAMES AGATE, Author of “ At Half-Past Eight,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Delightful essays on all manner of subjects from drama to beer, by 
the well-known dramatic critic. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION 


(7s. 6d. net each, except where mentioned) 


THE COMING OF AMOS. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


THE MAN IN THE BROWN SUIT. By AGATHA 
CHRISTIE 


CUP OF SILENCE. By ARTHUR J. REES 

THE SECRET OF GREYLANDS. By ANNIE HAYNES 

MORRISSEY. By EDMUND DOWNEY. 6s, net 

WOMEN AND WIVES. By HARVEY FERGUSSON 

THE DOUBLE LIFE OF JANET ASHBY. By C. H. 
LE BOSQUET 

THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD. By CHARLES J. DUTTON 

THE NAMELESS ORDER. By “ DARGON.” 


THE RIVET IN GRANDFATHER’S NECK. By JAMES 
BRANCH CABELL 


MR. GODLY BESIDE HIMSELF: An Adventure in Two 
Days. By GERALD BULLETT 


THE CROWDED STREET. By WINIFRED HOLTBY 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By C. K. ALLEN 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1 
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THE STORY OF 
HAMLET 
AND HORATIO. 


With illustrations. 24s. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


Nearly a dozen pages in this 
stout book are devoted to a study 
of the Shakespeare monument in 
Westminster Abbey. It may sur- 
prise the Dean and Chapter to 
learn that in that statue Shake- 
speare is depicted as wearing Queen 
Elizabeth’s “ cast-off underwear.” 
This is an additional proof, in ways 
that are dark and too complicated 
to be explained here, that Bacon 
was the real author of ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
Among other proofs there is a 
reproduction of the title page of 
Bacon’s ‘“‘ De Augmentis.’’ This 
shows Bacon seated at a desk, his 
finger on an open folio; with his 
left hand he is giving a messenger 
a push-off up a hill on the top of 
which is a temple, and the mes- 
senger is carrying what looks like 
a small hymn-book with clasps. 


and Horatio 
(Selwyn & Blount). 


You might think this simply_meant that Bacon had 


finished his book and 
was sending his pub- 
lisher to carry it up 
into the temple of 
fame. As a fact, we 
are told, the hymn-book 
is ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ in volume 
form ; the messenger is 
Bacon’s creature, 
Shakespeare, wearing a 
mask (which explains 
why the messenger has 
no facial resemblance to 
the man of Stratford). 
How Bacon could put 
this pictorial allegory 
concerning a book pub- 
lished as another’s into 
a book of his own with 
any hope that we should 
understand it, may seem 
peculiar ; but he was a 
far-seeing man and 
knew how clever we 
should be in this cen- 
tury. It is an amusing 
book and should be in 
great demand this 
Christmas as an im- 
provement on ‘“ When 
is a door not a door ? ”’ 
and other such season- 
able but more simple 
conundrums. The por- 
traits are excellent. 


THE 
MYSTERIOUS 
MEDIUM. 
By SYDNEY A. 
MOSELEY. _ 5s. net. 


(Stanley Paul.) 

Investigators of 
spiritualism should 
make a point of 


From. The Children’s Book 
of the Heavens 


(Harrap). 


THE DEATH Mask. 

By permission of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
Company. 


reading Mr. Moseley’s new book. 
It is not an attack on spiritualism, 
but an impartial account of his own 
investigations. Mr. Moseley has 
been to many séances, has been 
in communication with most of 
the leading spiritualists of this 
country, yet remains unconvinced ; 
he does not consider he has had 
absolute proof—and remains a 
sceptic. For this reason the 
accounts he gives are all the more 
mystifying, for one feels one is 
receiving the version of an unbiased 
mind, yet a mind that, even so, 
cannot find a materialistic explana- 
tion for the marvels revealed. Is 
it possible that Mr. Moseley is 
really a profound believer in 
Spiritualism, and under cover of an 
apparent quarrel with Dr. Conan 
Doyle and others is out to make 
converts ? So much of the testi- 
mony he gives will cause the 
uninitiated to think: “‘ Well, if 
such an utterly impartial mind 
cannot explain that there must 
be something in it.’’ Time and 
patience and thoroughness Mr. 


Moseley has devoted to his task; he is a fair if drastic 


THE EARTH FROM THE Moon. 
~ One of the coloured illustrations 


by Evelyn Paul, 


critic, and his book and 
its contentions should 
be considered by all 
who are interested in 
this important and 
profoundly fascinating 
study. 


THE 
MAGIC 
GRAPE. 


By REGINALD CRIPPs, 
3s. 6d. net. 
(Bell.) 


So strange and varied 
are the likes and dis- 
likes of poetry lovers 
that it must be rare 
indeed to come across a 
volume of poetry which 
pleases or displeases in 
its entirety. In ‘‘ The 
Magic Grape’’ those who 
admire Mr. Reginald 
Cripps’s serious poems 
will probably not care 
for those in lighter vein ; 
and those who enjoy 
his ear-rhymes will 
object to his eye- 
rhymes—such as “‘ for- 
given’ and “ heaven”’; 


‘“‘damned’’ and 
“ashamed "’; brow ”’ 
and “snow,” and so 


on. Which all means 
that each reader will 
find something to please 
him or her in this 
slender volume. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons Ltd. 


Naju of the Nile 


H. E. BARNS 
A thrilling story for boys by the great African 
Explorer. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Peter Was Married 


GRANVILLE STREET 
“A fine story, told very entertainingly, and in 
a way that stimulates thought.”—Daily Maii 
7s. Od. net. 


The Golden Bed 


WALLACE IRWIN 
A story of poverty and wealth, told with a deep 
knowledge of human nature. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rain and Shine 


F. W. THOMAS 
A further collection of inimitable sketches, 
2s. 6d. net. 


School for John and Mary 


ELIZABETH BANKS 
The story of two children of prosperous parents, 
educated in a Council School. 7s. 6d. net. 
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24, Bedford Street 


Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD’S List of 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS includes : 


ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITU 
OF THE EARLY RENAISSANCE, 1500-1660" 
By MARGARET JOURDAIN, being the concluding 
volume of the ‘‘ Library of Decorative Art.”’ 
Price £3 net 
THE HUMAN FORM AND ITS USE IN ART 
By F. R. YERBURY and G. MONTAGUE ELL- 
WOOD. Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
Probable price 18/- net 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROMAN-BRITAIN 
A popular account with drawings and coloured illus- 
trations by M. and.C. H. B. QUENNELL. With 
8o illustrations ineluding 3 in colour. Price 5/- net 


ROUND THE WORLD IN FOLK TALES 
Stories for History, Geography and Reading Lessons, 
by RACHEL M. FLEMING. With 16 illustrations. 

Price 2/- net 

THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

THROUGHOUT THE AGES 
A popular outline, by P. LESLIE WATERHOUSE, 
M.A. With 120 illustrations. Price 6/- net 


GREAT CHRISTIAN ARTISTS 
A survey of some of the greatest Painters, by E. F. 
GARESCHE, S.J., M.A. Profusely illustrated. 
Price 18/- net 
THE HOME AND WORLD SERIES OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
By J. FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN. Each volume 
containing 8o illustrations. Price 5/- net each 
1. How we are Fed, 3. How we are Sheltered. 
2. How we are Clothed. 4. How we Travel. 


Fuller particulars sent post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, London 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 


THE GREEN HAT 


A romance for a few people. 7/6 net 
The weekly sales are higher than ever 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
CROSSINGS 


7/6 net 
This is Mr. Walter de la Mare’s first play. 
poetry and fancy 
All Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s charming music is included 


CONAL O’RIORDAN 
MARRIED LIFE 


As witty and delightful as all the ‘“‘ Adam” books 


TOLLEY AGAIN! 


DEFEATS AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPION 
IN. WALKER CUP COMPETITION 


READ THE 


MODERN GOLFER 


15/- net 


It is full of 


A great book by a great player. 
C. K. MUNRO 
STORM 


5/- net 
One of the most vigorously discussed plays of recent years 


J. S. FLETCHER 
THE KANG-HE VASE 


Is selling very well and receiving splendid reviews 
LUCY H. YATES 
NEW DAYS 
NEW WAYS 


Illustrated. 6/- net. An invaluable home book 
MARGARET HALLAM 
DEAR DAUGHTER 
OF EVE 


3/6 net 
Which tells how every woman can gain and retain good looks 


COLLINS, 48, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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just before him. Their adventures in this country 
J 


and exciting encounters with such interesting people as 
Lumpy the giant, Vinnegara his wife, the Dirty-Old-Man- 
Who-Lived-in-a-Tree, Mother Mugwumps and heaps of 
others will charm all children’s hearts. The author has 
that touch of sympathy and understanding which makes 
the stories just what the children love. 


ROUND THE CORNER. 
By LE Pra. 2s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


““T like coming to a corner, because you never know 
what’s round it,’’ says Evelyn Campbell, the brave, sunny- 
natured, imaginative little girl who, condemned io live 
in a wretched back alley in the East End, makes her own 
fairyland all about her and brings it into the lives of those 
with whom she comes in contact. She is really just an 
ordinary little girl, not impossibly good, but lovable and 
kind-hearted, and children will read with intense interest 
of the adventures, real and fanciful, that came to her. 
It seemed as if there would never be any escape from the 
poverty in which she and her widowed mother and her 
baby brother struggled to keep cheerful, but amazing 
things were waiting for Evelyn round the corner. There 
was the Money-Man, for instance, whom she ran into, 
and there was the Rose Lady. From the moment you 
take up Evie’s engrossing story you won’t be able to put 
it down till you’ve found out who everybody is, and what 
these unexpected friends have to do with the past which 
has so saddened Evie’s mother. The strange dream part 
—if they were dreams—is no less fascinating than the 
main story, and the tit-bits of information so ingeniously 
worked in will educate the youngsters while they amuse 
them—which is surely the best way of educating. Miss 
Le Pla evidently understands children and has a wonderful 


From a new and revised edition of MopveRN Worcester ‘%Y™pathy with them, and her book would be a very 
The A B C of XIX Century OF UNCOMMON FORM acceptable prize or gift for any girl or boy. 
English Ceramic Art AND BEAUTY. 


By J. F. Blacker 
(Stanley Paul). 


UNSOLVED MURDER MYSTERIES. 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE, 16s. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

If you want to be held fascinated and gripped by 
more harrowing mysteries than fiction ever produced, 
you cannot do better than secure Mr. Charles E. 
Pearce’s fat volume on unsolved crimes. It is one of 
the most engrossing books that has been published for 
a long while, and the author has gone to infinite trouble 
to read up the annals of criminology, collecting facts 
relating to murders that have utterly baffled the police 
and, for a time, have thrilled the public and kept them 
guessing, till all hope of discovering the murderer has 
gradually waned. Five of the tragedies come from 
America, the rest occurred in England, several within 
living memory. Mr. Pearce sets out all the known 
particulars, with names of persons and places con- 
cerned, important dates, sometimes hours, weaving 
them into plain, straightforward narrative—for 


reality is’ romantic enough in itself, without much 
embellishment. 


ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND. 
By Joun F. MAcPHERSON. 5s. (Heath, Cranton.) 

The wonderful thing about this delightful fairy tale 
is that the earlier part of it at least was told to the 
author by himself when he was a very small boy. 
Johnnie was caught in his favourite corner of a hay- 
stack when a dreadful storm came on and on until the 
land was flooded and Johnnie and his haystack floated 
out and met with many adventures. First with the 
wonderful golden brick which supplied all his wants 
in a most quaint fashion, and then, being stranded on 
a lonely shore peopled by fairies, he found, to ‘his 
great delight, his little cousin Polly had arrived 


From Roman York SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT 
By Gordon Home (Benn). TO AELIA AELIANA. 
Possibly a late second century memorial to the wife of the man shown in the 
sculpture, whose affection for her is expressed by his right arm being placed 
about her shoulders. The woman is holding in her left band what appears to 
beacup. (Yorkshire Museum.) See page 80. 
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From A. M. PHILPOT’S List 


Samuel Pepys: a Portrait in Miniature 
By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON. 
The length and miscellaneous character of the great Diary have obscured 
for many readers the tragi-comedy of Pepys, which is brought out vividly 
and with a wealth of entertaining comment in this concise book. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


French Cameos 
By MOMA CLARKE, author of Paris Waits, etc. ; 
Paris correspondent to The Fimes. 90 black-and-white 
illustrations by A. PEcoup. 
A collection of bright sketches af up-to-date French life and ways. 
74 X 5. 8s. 6d. net. 


Adolphe 
From the French of BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 
Introduction by GusTAVE RUDLER, Marshal Focu 
Professor, Oxford. Frontispiece portrait of author. 
This chef d’euvre of European literature relates the story of Constant’s 
historic love-affair with Mme. de Staél. 
Edition de Luxe of 500 numbered copies. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Popular History of English Poetry 
By T. EARLE WELBY. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 numbered copies ; 
twenty-two reproductions of portraits of representative 


poets. 
Demy 8vo. Buckram, 15s. net. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Patrick Branwell Bronte 
By ALICE LAW, F.R.S.L. 6 illustrations. 
The author maintains that Emily Bronté’s brother waz justified in claiming 
to have written the greater part of Wuthering Heights. One of the most 
discussed books of the year. 


Crown 8vo 6s. net. 
Selected Papers on Anthropology, Travel and 
Exploration 


By SIR RICHARD BURTON, K.C.M.G. Edited with 
Occasional Notes by N. M. PENZER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Edition de Luxe of 100 numbered copies. British hand- 
made paper, full-bound buckram. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A. M. PHILPOT LTD., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


FOR YOUR DELIGHT 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
From Six Years of Age upwards. 


EDITED by ETHEL L. FOWLER, Editor of ““ THE 
DAFFODIL BOOK.” 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO TEACHERS 


This Anthology will be published at 2/6 net in serviceable boards, and will 
be ready on 1st November, 1924. On the rst October, 1924, was issued 
In advance 


A LIMITED SPECIMEN EDITION 


bound in thin paper wrappers, which is supplied through the post to 
School Teachers only, and at the rate of one copy only to any one name, 
for 1/- net per copy, post free. 


This pre-publication offer remains open during the month 
of October only. 


THE POETRY BOOKSHOP Derambire Strest, 


FOYLES SPECIAL OFFERS 


The Works of Rabelais 


Translated by URQUHART and MoTTEvux. Introductionand 
Revision by ALFRED WALLIS. With Reproductions in 
Photogravure of Old Engravings. 5 vols.; Crown 8vo; 
Cloth. Pubd. 25/- net. A few sets only offered, as new, 
at 15/9 per set post free. 


Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages: By Currts. Including: 
The Monks ; the Hermits and Recluses; the Pilgrims; the Secular Clergy ; 
the Minstrels; the Knights; the Merchants. Profusely illustrated. 4th 
Edn. ; Pubd. 15/- net. A few copies offered (brand new) for 6 9 post free. 
Aohorisms of Oscar Wilde, selected and arranged by G. N. Surron. 
Classified under headings. 12zmo, Suéde cover, gilt top. Enclosed in box. 
Offered, new, at 1/8 post free 
Any of above sent on approval. Quote Offer 40. 

Back Numbers of The *ookman.” We hold a large stock which we 
offer at 1/- a part; Special Numbers from 5/- each. State requirements. 


That book you want! Foyles can supply it. Catalogues free. 
FOYLES’ BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


TO AUTHORS AND OTHERS 


IF you are seeking a Reliable Typing Firm, one that you will be able to 

confidently leave your MSS. with, and know that they will be aay and 

promptly typed at moderate rates, send to TOWNSEND & TOWNSEND, 
and mention THE Booman, 


Rates for Typing, which include cost of paper, but not return postage :— 


8d. per 1,000 words MSS. above 2,000 words. 

1d. per 100 words MSS. up to 2,060 words. 

Poetry and Plays, 1/- per 1,000 words, any length. 

All ‘Goshen Copies, 2d. per 1,000 words (guaranteed 
Clear Copies). 

Tabular and other work at quotation rates. 


For Terms for Duplicating, MSS. Placing, Criticism, Advice, etc., write :— 


TOWNSEND & TOWNSEND (B) 
Authors’ Aid Service, 203, Blenheim Street, HULL, Yorks 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Essays, Music and 
Songs (for separate publication or for Serial placing) to 
Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London, No reading fees, Typewriting is not essential, Est, 1889 


YPEWRITING of all Kinds promptly and 

carefully executed. Authors’ MSS. 1/= per 

1,000 words. Miss Allen, 30, Ferme Park Road, 
London, N. 


UTHORS’ MSS. Revised and Typed 2/- 1,000 

words. Typing only 1/3. Excellent testi- 

monials. Duplicating, etc.—Strange, 6, Loughboro’ 
Road, Brixton, London. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials,Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


NOW READY 


Truth of the Great War at last 
Playing the Game 
by E. G. JELLICOE (Gray’s Inn). 12/6 net. 


A History of the Origin of the Great 
War, Revelation and the Churches, 


Imperialism and Righteousness 


“The War Criminals,” the Non-trial of the ex-Kaiser, the Tragedy of 
Lloyd George's “Fifty thousand millions,” the League of Nations 
and after. 
JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, Norris Street, Haymarket, 
and all Booksellers. 


BROADSTAIRS 
CASTLEMERE, WESTERN ESPLANADE. 


A beautiful house, ideally situated on sea-front ; 
recently opened to receive paying guests ; delicate 
people and those requiring rest specially catered for. 


LEARN TO WRITE 


Earn while you Learn 


eee stories and articles are commanding big prices 


and the demand for contributions is steadily growing. 

You can qualify under expert guidance to earn 
money by your pen, and to make your spare hours profitable. 
Learn the secrets of successful writers! The Journalism 
Course of the Regent Institute will show you how to achieve 
success. The moderate fee is inclusive. 
Interestin: Write NOW for a free copy of “ How to Succeed as a 
Booklet FREE Writer,” which describes the openings for new writers, and 
the unique advantages of a postal course which is training men and women 
to write the kind of copy that editors want—and to earn while they learn. 


Post the following coupon or send a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Wept. 92D) 13, Victoria St.,S.W.1 


Please forward “ How to Succeed as a Writer” (free and post free). 
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NAME THIS 
WOMAN. 


By Mas. C.. N. 
WILLIAMSON. 
7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


this 
Woman.” Why? 
Because so many were 
perplexed as to the 
identity of the gentle, 
beautiful girl who went 
a-yachting with Mr. 
Miles Sheridan in order 
to allow him to obtain 
a divorce from his wife. 
She was so unlike Julia 
Divine, the person she 
was supposed to be. 
For Julia Divine was 
bold and worldly-wise, 
and this girl threw a 
pile of French novels 
she found in her cabin 
on the floor in disgust. 
It was really not Julia 
Divine the actress who 
went with Sheridan, 
but her innocent young 
sister, Teresa, pure as 
the driven snow! 
Years before Miles 
Sheridan, attracted by 
her as a child, had 
carelessiy given money 
for her education, and 
Terry had been sent to 
a convent, because he 
had paid for it. And 
so when years later she 
realised that Miles was 
wildly unhappy in his 
marriage, the artless 
Terry came forward to 
save him. All turned 
as prettily as possible 


From The Children’s Book 


of Discovery 
(Harrap). 


into a great love story. Terry, with the little-girl look in 


her eyes, achieves happiness ; 
the wife-in-the-way, and her 
readers will heartily approve 
the murder. 


ARABS IN TENT 
AND TOWN. 


By <A. Goopricu-FREER, 
F.R.S.G.S. 21s. net. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


To describe the scope of 
this fascinating volume in a 
few lines recourse must be 
had to the sub-title, which 
is “‘an intimate account of 
the family life of the Arabs 
of Syria, their manner of 
living in desert and town, 
their hospitality, customs, 
and mental attitude, with a 
description of the animals, 
birds, flowers and plants of 
their country.”” Twenty-four 
years of acute observation 
and copious note-taking have 


for Mrs. Williamson slays 


PHCENICIANS BARTERING WITH 
ANCIENT BRITONS. 


(Henry Evison.) 


From Arabs in Tent 
and Town 
By A. Goodrich-Freer, F.R.S.G.S. 
(Seeley, Service). 


WomeEN CRUSHING OLIVES. 

Those seated have removed their 

veils and tied their long sleeves 

behind the neck for convenience in 
their heavy work. 
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gone to the making of 
this faithful record, 
and the result is an 
invaluable mine of 
information for the 
student of the customs, 
feelings and sayings of 
the Syrian Arab. 


| SHOPMATES. 


By Stacey W. HyDE. 
4s. 6d. (Labour 
Publishing Co.) 

It is not often i 
workers’ life fron 
within is revealed 
the general public <§ it 
is in these sketches of 
factory life, with all 
its humour and pathos. 
The sketches are 
written by a man who 
knows and who has 
worked and jested and 
suffered with the 
people he writes about. 
They touch the rock 
bottom of truth every 
time. The pictures 
he draws are real, the 
conversation he 
gives is the common 
talk of the workshop— 
the gay banter and the 
more sombre debates 
in time of stress and 
trouble. An interest- 
ing and deeply 
significant revelation 
of the hearts and lives 
of the factory hands. 


LIFE OF THE 
WAYSIDE AND 


WOODLAND: 
A Handy Pocket Guide. 


By T. A. Cowarpb, M.B.,O.U. tos. 6d. (Warne.) 


To us the appearance of this 
series is peculiarly attractive. 
We like the dumpiness of this 
Wayside and Woodland set, 
its rounded edges, and its 
jolly covers picked out with 
gold. The volumes slip easily 
into the pocket. This study 
of wild life in pond, lane, 
hedgerow and wood is most 
lovingly and _ intelligently 
shaped. The book is divided 
into sections representing 
different parts of the year. 
Its January illustrations 
include a pretty photograph 
of “Winter Haunt of 
Bramblings,’’ and a peaceful 
figure, which we guess to be 
our author in peaceful con- 
templation. The pictures 
are first-class; many of 
them in colour. We feel 
that there can be no serious 
rival to this very complete 
achievement. 
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